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Preface 


af Bs sToRY OF the Civil War and the history of the Confed- 
eracy have been written around the campaigns in Virginia, 
Tennessee, and North Georgia, and from the viewpoint of 
Richmond. The Lower South and the Southwest have not 
received the attention which they deserve. Likewise, the 
history of Louisiana has too often been the record of New 
Orleans. This study is an attempt to tip the scales, howsoever 
lightly, in favor of a neglected section and people. 

A pleasant task was made a delightful experience by the 
universal spirit of co-operation and helpfulness which the 
writer met in every direction in which he happened to turn 
in search of material. I can mention here only a few of those 
to whom I am indebted for assistance. For courteous, efh- 
cient, and helpful services, I wish to express my gratitude to 
the staffs of the Library of the University of Texas, Baylor 
University Library, Louisiana State University Library, How- . 
ard Memorial Library, the Library of the Louisiana Histori- 
cal Society, and the Confederate Memorial Museum in New 
Orleans. To Mr. W. R. Hogan, assistant archivist at the 
Louisiana State University, and his staff I am grateful for 
many courtesies. I am especially indebted to Miss Lavinia 
Egan of Mt. Lebanon, Mrs. H. T. Gladney of Shreveport, and 
Mrs. Shirley Staples of Alexandria for permission to use valu- 
able manuscript source material, and to the late Mrs. J. D. 
Lindsay of Shreveport for the privilege of examining the files 
of the Shreveport News, now possessed by Louisiana State 
University. 

I wish to thank Professors Walter Prichard and Fred C. 
Cole of Louisiana State University for reading the manuscript 
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Chapter I 


Secession of Louisiana 


DN caeo? POLITICS HAD become of supreme importance in 
Louisiana by 1860. Interest in the approaching presidential 
election was manifested very early in the year, for many 
Louisianians were apprehensive of the future of their eco- 
nomic and social institutions. Naturally, they had not re- 
mained indifferent to the sectional controversies of the past 
decade but had watched the actors on the national stage with 
~more than ordinary interest. Northern hostility to the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, the debates in Congress over the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill, the troubles in Kansas, and the founding and 
phenomenal growth of the Republican party, with its belief 
in the restriction of slave territory and with its abolitionist 
wing, had greatly disturbed many Louisianians. Retiring 
Governor Paul O. Hébert and the incoming Governor Robert 
C. Wickliffe considered the situation serious enough to de- 
vote attention to the question of the Union in their public 
messages in 1856. Governor Hébert said in his last message 
to the Legislature that the wild spirit of fanaticism had dis- 
turbed the peace of the country for many years and had 
steadily, increased in power and influence. This spirit nulli- 
fied the laws of Congress and “now aspires to control the 
Federal Legislature.’ The slaveholding states had been 
warned and should be prepared for the issue. The time for 
concession and compromise on the part of the South had 
passed. “If the Union cannot be maintained upon the just 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


and wholesome principles of the Constitution,” he said, 
“concessions and compromise will only retard its dissolution, 
spoke ominously of the Union. “Next to the liberty of the 
citizens and the sovereignty of the States,” he regarded the 
not save it.’’* In his inaugural address Governor Wickliffe 
Union as the “‘primary object of patriotic desire.” It was very 
evident, he said, “that the hold which the Union once had 
upon the affection of the South had been materially weak- 
ened, and that its dissolution is now frequently spoken of, if 
not with absolute levity, yet with positive indifference, and, 
occasionally, as desirable.” ” 

The uneasy state of the public mind in Louisiana experi- 
enced an extension which with many grew to alarm with the 
John Brown Raid of October, 1859, and the sympathy with 
which Brown’s plan was received in the North. The bitter 
contest in the United States House of Representatives over 
the election of the speaker, involving as it did Hinton R. 
Helper’s indictment of slavery in The Impending Crisis, 
added to the excitement among slaveholders. William Te- 
cumseh Sherman, newly elected superintendent of the Louisi- 
ana State Seminary of Learning, wrote from New Orleans on 
December 12, 1859: “As long as the abolitionists and the Re- 
publicans seem to threaten the safety of slave property so 
long will this excitement last, and no one can foresee its re- 
sult; but all here talk as if a dissolution of the Union were not 
only a possibility but a probability of easy execution.” ° 
Sherman was embarrassed in his new position in Louisiana 
by the fact that his brother John, prominent Republican 


1 New Orleans Daily Crescent, January 24, 1856; Charles Gayarré, History 
of Louisiana (New York, 1854-1866), IV, 680. 

2New Orleans Daily Crescent, January 31, 1856; Gayarré, History of 
Louisiana, 1V, 681. 

8 William T. Sherman to Mrs. William T. Sherman. Reprinted by per- 
mission of the publishers, Arthur H. Clark Company, from Walter L. 
Fleming (ed.), General W. T. Sherman As College President (Cleveland, 
1912), 77. 
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Errata’ 


Because of the inadvertent transposition of two lines of type 
after all proofs had been approved for printing, lines 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 on page 2 should be read as follows: 


not save it.”* In his inaugural address Governor Wickliffe 
spoke ominously of the Union. “Next to the liberty of the 
citizens and the sovereignty of the States,’ he regarded the 
Union as the “primary object of patriotic desire.” It was very 
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Secession of Louisiana 


candidate for the speakership, had endorsed Helper’s attack 
on slavery. Writing from the Seminary near Alexandria, 
December 23, Sherman said: “You can readily imagine the 
delicate position I now hold at the head of a seminary to open 
January 1 next, for the instruction and training of young 
men to science and arms, at the same time that John Sher- 
man’s name is bandied about as the representative of all that 
is held here murderous and detestable.”’ * 

Doubtless many Louisianians agreed in substance with the 
New Orleans Daily Crescent when on See 5, 1860, it said, 
editorially: 


A modern Black Republican is but a political chrysalis that 
the first ray of political sunshine must inevitably worm into an 
Abolitionist. . . . So far, therefore, as the South is concerned, it 
makes little difference whether Garrison, Fred Douglass, or Abby 
Kelly are selected as the leaders of the Republicans, or that party 
chooses to follow the counsels of Seward, Greeley, Grow or the 
Washburnes. The end of both classes of these men is the same. 

. . One wishes to knock you down and take away your slaves 
by force; the other desires the privilege of persuading your slave 
to knock you down himself and escape—or, failing in that, to... 
compel you, in self-defence, to send him away yourself. 


The Louisiana Legislature convened at Baton Rouge on 
January 17, 1860. The subject of “Federal Relations” con- 
sumed about one fourth of the message of the retiring gov- 
ernor, Robert C. OS nti Im introducing the subject, the 
governor said: 


I had hoped to retire from the exalted position with which the 
people of the Commonwealth have honored me without extended 
reference to national affairs or national politics. I had fondly 
wished that I might bring my administration to a close with a 
simple, yet favorable allusion to those subjects. It is, however, 
with profound regret that I feel constrained to announce to you 


4Sherman to Thomas Ewing, Jr. Reprinted by permission of the publishers, 
Arthur H. Clark Company, from ibid., 88. See also William T. Sherman, 
Memoirs of General W. T. Sherman (New York, 1891), I, 175-76. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


my hopes in this respect have been blighted, and that I deem it 
my solemn duty, as your Chief Magistrate and representative of 
the people, to enlarge upon a disagreeable topic. Its importance 
demands my best attention and commands your closest con- 
sideration.° 


_ Governor Wickliffe then referred to the “quarter-century 
sectional warfare waged by the North against the South,”’ be- 
ginning with a small band of “‘fanatics’’ whose promulgations 
_ were deemed “‘fit subjects for mirth.”” But the small band 
had grown into a powerful organization; and the cloud, “‘once 
a mere speck upon the horizon, has attained such dimensions 
that it blackens the skies of the majority section of the Con- 
federacy.” States, he said, had passed laws which set at. de- 
fiance the Constitution of the United States and nullified laws 
of Congress. The message insisted that the fanaticism which 
afflicted the North must be “confronted and beaten back.” 
As a constructive suggestion, the governor recommended a 
complete reorganization of the militia. “The state,” he said, 
“should provide for the equipment of her own men, in all 
respects, within herself, so as to be independent should the 
hour of trial come, of all outside assistance.’ Governor 
Wickliffe recommended that Louisiana be represented in 
case a congress or convention of the slave states should be 
‘called for consultation regarding means of mutual safety. 
The retiring governor shared the popular alarm and indig- 
nation over the John Brown affair at Harper’s Ferry, and he 
included the following recommendations in his message: 


To assure her [Virginia], as well as the other border slave 
States of the active cooperation of Louisiana; to show them that 
we recognize their cause as our cause, I recommend the immediate 
appropriation by the Legislature of $25,000, as Louisiana’s quota 
toward these expenses, accompanied by a solemn pledge that our 
State will stand by her sister Southern States to the utmost extent 


5The message is quoted in full in the New Orleans Daily Crescent, 
January 19, 1860. | 
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Secession of Louisiana 


of the men and means she can command, in any course they may 
see proper to adopt to secure our Constitutional rights. 


In line with the governor’s recommendations, on January 
18, Henry W. Allen of West Baton Rouge Parish, chairman 
of the House Committee on Federal Relations, introduced a 
resolution which declared that the Harper’s Ferry affair was 
an attack by the North upon the rights of the entire South; 
that Louisiana would stand by Virginia in case of another in- 
vasion of her territory; that Northern sympathy for John 
Brown was evidence of a deep-seated hostility in the North 
toward the constitutional rights of the South; and that the 
election of a “Black Republican President” in November 
would be sufficient cause for a dissolution of the Union. 
Therefore, he recommended the appropriation of $25,000 to 
be given to Virginia to aid in defraying the expenses of the 
state in fighting the battles of the South. The resolution also 
provided that in the event of the election of a ‘‘Black Repub- 
lican President,” the “Governor shall order an election of 
delegates to represent Louisiana in a Southern Convention, 
and to cooperate with other states in taking such steps as the 
circumstances of the case and honor of the country may re- 
quire.” ° | | 

The inauguration of Governor Thomas Overton Moore 
occurred on January 23. The new governor devoted much 
time in his inaugural address to the subject of Federal rela- 
tions. Louisiana, he said, had always been moderate and 
conservative in her sentiments; and her citizens had been 
loyal lovers of the Union. But Louisiana, proclaimed the 
new governor, was something more than a mere state of the 
Union; she was a Southern slaveholding state, and Louisiana’s 
duty to herself and to her sister slaveholding states might be 

‘Ibid. The Crescent, January 21, 1860, reported that the resolution was 
“laid over” and two, days later editorially recommended adoption. The 


resolution seems to have died in committee, as the Louisiana Acts, 1860, 
contain no joint resolution of such a nature. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


brought into painful conflict with her devotion to the Union. 
A great party, he continued, had grown up in the North and 
West based on animosity to the institutions of fifteen states; 
unless every state be permitted to determine her own social 
institutions and enjoy them in peace, the Union could not 
last.’ aes | , 

This inaugural address was delivered nearly ten months 
before Lincoln’s election and several months before the na- 
tional party conventions convened. Louisiana’s chief execu- 
‘tive, who was to serve in that capacity for the greater part of 
the Civil War, correctly stated the one great issue which was 
the crux of the whole question of sectional conflict. The 
territories, he said, must be freely opened for settlement; and 
the demand that there be no more slave states must be aban- 
doned.* 

The Louisiana Democratic party did not, however, enjoy 
complete harmony. A wing of the party, known as New Lin- 
ers, supported Stephen A. Douglas and was distinctly hostile 
to the Buchanan Administration and to John Slidell, United 
States senator and the leader of the “Southern rights” group 
of Louisiana Democrats. When the state Democratic conven- 
tion met at Baton Rouge on March 5 to select delegates to 
the national convention at Charleston, the Old Liners, as the 
Slidell Democrats were called, were in a decided majority. 
The New Orleans Daily Picayune correspondent seems to 
have gauged the situation correctly on the first day when he 
wrote: 


Squatter sovereignty and the popular sovereignty doctrines of 
Mr. Douglas will receive their final quietus at the hands of the 
convention, as far as Louisiana is concerned. The Douglas men, 
who come principally from Lafourche, Assumption, Ascension, 
and that section of the State will be found in a sad minority, and 
it is thought they will not attempt to bring Douglas forward. 


7™New Orleans Daily Crescent, January 24, 1860. 
8 Ibid. 
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Secession of Louisiana 


So far as I can learn, Mr. Breckenridge [szc] is the favorite of the 
convention; but, as I telegraphed this morning; no expression of 
opinion will be made in his favor, over any other man who favors 
the Administration—at least that is the expectation at this 
moment.® | 


‘ The convention adopted a series of resolutions in which 
“undiminished confidence” in the administration of Bu- 
chanan and belief in the ability and statesmanship of John 
Slidell were expressed.” With reference to Slidell, the resolu- 
tion stated also that Louisiana Democrats “consider him emi- 
nently qualified for the office of President of the United 
States.” A motion to strike out the resolution expressing 
confidence in Slidell was defeated 206 to 34. The convention 
refused to instruct the delegates to the Charleston convention 
on the question of a presidential nominee. A motion to in- 
struct delegates to cast their votes for John C. Breckinridge 
was defeated 233 to 29.” 

The sixth resolution stated that in the event of the election 
of a President on the principles of the Republican party, “we 
concur in the opinion that Louisiana should meet in council 
her sister slaveholding States to consult as to the means of 
future protection.’ On the question of slavery the convention 
adopted the following resolution: 


_ That the territories of the United States belong to the several 
States as their common property, and not to the individuals 


® New Orleans Daily Picayune, March 7, 1860. Apparently, not every 
Douglas supporter in Louisiana endorsed the Senator’s popular sovereignty 
doctrine. Alexander F. Pugh, a sugar planter of Assumption Parish, while 
in New Orleans on March 12, 1860, wrote in his diary, “I have met Dr. 
Ballard, and I find he is a strong advocate for Mr. Douglas for the Presidency. 
Like all other Southern supporters I discover he is nonetheless opposed to 
his squatter sovereignty principles.” Alexander Franklin Pugh Diary (MS. 
in Louisiana State University Department of Archives). Cited hereafter as 
Alexander F. Pugh Diary. 

10 New Orleans Daily Picayune, March 7, 1860. 

Ibid. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


thereof. That the federal constitution recognized property in 
slaves, and, as such, the owner thereof is entitled to carry his 
slaves into any of the Territories of the United States, and hold 
them there as property; and in case the people of the Territories, 
by inaction, unfriendly legislation, or otherwise should endanger . 
the tenure of such property, or discriminate against it, by with- 
holding that protection given to other species of property in the 
Territories, it is the duty of the General Government to interpose 
by active exertion of its constitutional powers to secure the rights 
. of slaveholders.” 


The delegates elected to the Charleston convention were 
F. H. Hatch, Effingham Lawrence, John Tarleton, D. D. 
Withers, James A. McHatton, Charles Jones, Benjamin W. 
Pearce, Alexander Mouton, Emile La Sere, Augustus G. Tal- 
bot, Robert A. Hunter, and Richard Taylor.* Professor 
Dwight L. Dumond says of these delegates: ““The Louisiana 
delegation was composed almost entirely of large property 
holders, there being but one lawyer and one officeholder. It 
represented several million dollars in sugar and cotton planta- 
tion property, eight of its members having average incomes in — 
excess of $25,000, and more than sixty slaves each.” ** The 
Louisiana delegation to the convention at Charleston, there- 
fore, represented the ultra-‘Southern doctrines. It was defi- 
nitely opposed to the views of Douglas and firmly committed 
to the principle of Congressional protection of slavery in the 
territories. The vote of Louisiana at Charleston was to be 
cast as a unit by a majority of the delegates present.” 

The proceedings of the Democratic convention at Charles- 
ton are too well known to require an extended discussion. 
The convention assembled on April 21. On the twenty-sixth 

12Ibid. 18 Ibid. | 

14Reprinted by permission of the publishers, The Macmillan Company, 
from Dwight L. Dumond, The Secession Movement, 1860-1861 (New York, 
1931), 52 n. See also editorial in New Orleans Daily Delta, May 5, 1860. 


15Fifth Resolution of the Louisiana Convention, in New Orleans Daily 
Picayune, March 7, 1860. 
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Secession of Louisiana 


the special correspondent of the New Orleans Crescent wrote 
from Charleston: 


Senator Slidell keeps himself in the background. He is rarely 
seen in the streets and never in the Convention Hall. He is 
quietly engaged in endeavoring so to stock [sic] the cards as that 
Douglas will be defeated and some one nominated whom he can 
be intimately associated with, politically, of course, as well as 
personally... . 

The Louisiana delegation, as a body compares favorably with 
that from any other State in point of solid attainments, make 
whatever use of the word you may choose. They are firm and 
decided in their expression of views, and are not generally re- 
garded as being of the ultra stripe, though two or three of them 
are as much so as Yancey himself.”® 


Alexander Mouton of the Louisiana delegation presented 
the resolution of the Louisiana convention providing for 
Congressional protection of slavery in the territories. The 
correspondent of the New York Tribune was of the opinion 
on April 25 that the “Louisiana resolutions” would be 
adopted by the convention.” But that body rejected the ma- 
jority report of its platform committee and adopted the 
minority report, sustaining the views of Stephen A. Douglas. 
The Picayune’s special correspondent describes the serious- 
ness of the situation on Sunday, April 29: 


Charleston presents today a novel scene. If the city was be- 
sieged and its people called upon to surrender, there could not 
be more earnestness depicted on men’s countenances, or a more 
serious attitude maintained, giving expression to the alarming 
agitation of the times. . . . The excitment is very great, greater 
than it has been yet, and the breach in the party wider than it 
was before, with hardly a hope of reconciliation. 


On Monday, April 30, the Louisiana delegation, following 
those of Alabama and Mississippi, withdrew from the Charles- 


16 New Orleans Daily Crescent, May 2, 1860. 
17 New Orleans Daily Picayune, April 25, 1860. 
18 Ibid., May 4, 1860. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


ton convention. Mouton, in announcing their departure, 
stated that two members of the delegation—Jones and Mc- 
Hatton—, although acting with the majority, did so under 
protest.” On the next day, the delegation addressed a com- 
munication to Caleb Cushing, president of the convention, 
stating that their withdrawal was due to the rejection of the 
resolution on slavery in the territories, since the convention 
“refused to recognize the fundamental principles of the De- 
_ mocracy of the State we have the honor to represent.” *° 

Opinion in Louisiana concerning the action of the Charles- 
ton convention delegates was divided. On May 2 the New 
Orleans Delia justified the withdrawal of the delegates as the 
“‘Jogical culmination of the principles of Southern Democ- 
racy,” and characterized the disruption of the Charleston con- 
vention as “the natural and justifiable consequences of the. 
arrogant pretensions set up by the Northern delegations to 
govern the Convention in its choice of a nominee, and to im- 
pose upon it a platform of principles which would be re- 
jected by every Southern State.””. In Northwest Louisiana the 
Bossier Banner commended the delegates in the following 
language: 

We can lay no blame at the hands of those of our delegates that 
seceded when they saw that our rights were not to be respected. 
. . . Wesent them there to elect a Democrat with Southern senti- 
ments, and to defeat, and show no favor to the Illinois Traitor, 
and to the best of their ability they did so. Rather than submit 
to his odious doctrine of slavery in the territories they withdrew . 
from the convention, and who can blame them? We do not for 
one. The men who are now opposed and derided by some, as 
being secessionists, fire-eaters, etc., are the very men that have 
fought bravely and manfully for the Constitutional rights of the 
South. They would not submit calmly to doctrines antagonistic 
to our future good welfare, and for this they are cried down by 

19 Dumond, Secession Movement, 52. 


20 James K. Greer, “Louisiana Politics, 1845-1860,” in Louisiana Historical 
Quarterly (New Orleans), XIII (1930), 468. 
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- Secession of Louisiana 


their fellow Democrats. Well and good. We are truly proud 
_ to know that there are at least a few pure-minded patriots who 
will not trust their honor in the keeping of the Abolition fanatics 
atthe: Nore ei. aig) 

Stephen Arnold Douglas! the Abolition traitor, whose vaulting 
ambition of “Rule or Ruin” has succeeded in creating a breach in 
the Democratic ranks that will take time to repair. To him and 
his followers may we attribute the causes of the late disruption. 
Traitors to the heart—corrupt as the foul demons of the damned 
are the treacherous hearts of the incarnate wretches who planned 
the overthrow and defeat of the friends of the South. Well does 
Shakespeare say: 

“T will be hang’d if some eternal villain, 

Some busy and insinuating rogue, 

Some cogging cozzening slave, to get some office, 
Have not devised this plot.” * 


Meanwhile, the Douglas Democrats were expressing their 
disapproval of the Charleston “seceders.’” On May 7 the fol- 
lowing announcement, to which were attached the names of 
107 citizens,” appeared in the New Orleans Crescent: 

All citizens opposed to the secession movements of the Louisi- 

ana and other State delegations at the Charleston Convention, 
and who approve the course pursued by Stephen A. Douglas, are 
invited to meet in LaFayette Square, at 7 o’clock, to take counsel 
together, and to protest against any action of any citizens of this 
State, which, at Charleston or elsewhere, would commit the peo- 
ple of Louisiana to any measure or scheme destructive of the 
Union. | | | 


Citizens of East Baton Rouge Parish met in Baton Rouge 
on May 9, condemned the Louisiana delegation for withdraw- 
ing at Charleston, and recommended that a state convention 
be called to elect representatives to Baltimore to replace the 
seceding delegates.” 


21 Bellevue Bossier Banner, May 25, 1860. 

72. One of the names was that of Michael Hahn, destined to be governor 
of the New Orleans area of Louisiana in 1864-1865. 

73 Baton Rouge Weekly Gazette and Comet, May 10, 1860. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


The New Orleans Daily True Delta condemned the bolters 
in no uncertain terms and charged that the destruction of the 
Union was “the grand aim of the Yanceys and the Mou- 
tons.” ** The Picayune, whose attitude may be described as 
neutral rather than “Douglas,” said, ‘““Few men, with a full 
conviction of its expediency, advocate the holding of a con- 
vention at Richmond,” and added, “Louisiana will not sus- 
tain disunionism.” * ‘The Alexandria American of May 17, 
1860, made the following remarks concerning one of the 
' Charleston delegates: 


We learn that R. A. Hunter, late delegate to the Charleston 
Convention, arrived in town last night. The query is, what did 
he come for? By some it is supposed that he came for the purpose 
of stirring up the Slidellians to get up a ratification meeting to 
endorse his bullying course at the Charleston Convention. It is 
also said that he has been dispatched by John Slidell as a mis- 
sionary to enlighten the heathen of Rapides, and to confer with 
Governor Moore in relation to the troubles in the camp of the 
faithful.”° 


More than six hundred names were attached to an an- 
nouncement in the Crescent of May 11 calling a mass meeting 
in New Orleans for the following evening. The purpose of 
the meeting was declared to be to sustain the Louisiana dele- 
gates to the Charleston convention “in their manly defense of 
the interests and honor of the slaveholding States.” The 
meeting was held in Odd Fellows Hall, and resolutions were 
adopted endorsing and commending the action of the Charles- 
ton delegates from Louisiana and urging the reassembling of 
the state Democratic convention “for the purpose of deter- 


24Dwight L. Dumond (ed.), Southern Editorials on Secession (New York, 
1931), 86-89. , 

25 New Orleans Daily Picayune, May 15, 1860. 

26 Quoted in the Bellevue Bossier Banner, May 25, 1860. The editor of 
the Banner replied that no matter what Colonel Hunter’s business was “he 
will be sure to act the straightforward gentleman, which is more than the 
editor of the American can do, to save his gizzard.” 
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Secession of Louisiana 


mining the course to be pursued by the State in reference to 
the Presidency.” ” 

Supporters of Douglas held a ‘National Democratic” meet- 
ing in New Orleans on May 19 and elected delegates to the 
state convention scheduled to convene at Donaldsonville, 
June 6. Pierre Soulé, former United States minister to Spain, 
addressed the audience at length, asserting that the coming 
_ issue was one of the greatest importance; for it might result 
in the “ruin and consummation of that glorious fabric, the 
Constitution.” * 

Meanwhile, Bell and Everett had been nominated; and 
there was considerable enthusiasm for them in Louisiana, es- 
pecially among slaveholders, merchants, and other business- 
men. A meeting of their supporters was held in Odd Fellows 
Hall, New Orleans, on May 30. According to the Picayune, 
the building was filled to capacity; and the Crescent asserted 
that the hall was “jammed,” adding that ‘“‘a more crowded or 
respectable meeting never, on any occasion, assembled within 
its walls.” *” Christian Roselius, a German immigrant who 
had risen to a place of eminence in the Louisiana bar and who 
occupied at this time the chair of civil law in the University 
of Louisiana; and Randell Hunt, also a distinguished New 
Orleans attorney and a professor of common law, were the 
principal speakers. Roselius alluded to the disturbing ele- 
ment that menaced the Union and referred to “‘secession,” 
“nullification,” and “abolition” as ‘““demagogueism.” Reso- 
lutions were adopted endorsing and ratifying the nomination 
of Bell and Everett and asserting that “we admit of no other 
platform than the Constitution.” * 

The state Democratic convention reconvened at Baton 
Rouge on June 4. The action of the delegates in withdraw- 


27 New Orleans Daily Crescent, May 14, 1860. 

8 Ibid., May 21, 1860. 29 Ibid., May 31, 1860. 

80 Tbid.; Willie M. Caskey, Secession and Restoration of Louisiana (Uni- 
versity, La., 1938), 6-7. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


ing from the Charleston convention was sustained; the right 
of the delegates to seats in the Baltimore convention was af- 
firmed; the Richmond convention was approved; and the 
delegates were authorized to withdraw from Baltimore, if 
they saw fit, and to join the Richmond convention in nom- 
inating candidates." A minority report was submitted, 
which, while upholding the position that the South was en- 
titled to protection of property of every description at all 
times in the territories and sustaining the delegates to Charles- 
‘ ton, called for the Louisiana delegation to the Baltimore con- 
vention to remain in that convention, though protesting if 
guarantees to slavery in territories were not included in the 
platform.” ‘The purpose of the instruction to remain in 
Baltimore was stated to be unwillingness to “hazard the ex- 
istence of the only party to which the country looks to defeat 
the avowed enemies of our equality in the Union.” The 
minority report received the support of the delegates of the 
parishes of Bossier, Caddo, Claiborne, Rapides, and Sabine— 
a total of thirty-three votes.* 

The Soulé faction of Louisiana Democrats held a state con- 
vention on June 6, at Donaldsonville, with 141 delegates from 
twenty-one of the forty-eight parishes.** The convention, by 
resolutions, declared that the Louisiana delegates at Charles- 
ton had vacated their seats and had “severed themselves from 
the great National Democratic family.’”’ ‘The delegates ex- 
‘ pressed themselves concerning the position of the Charleston 
bolters on the question of Congressional protection of slavery 
in the territories by asserting “‘that the attempt to call for the 
interference of Congress in questions concerning slavery in 
the Territories can only be productive of a conflict between 

81 New Orleans Daily Picayune, June 5, 1860. 

82 New Orleans Daily Delta, June 7, 1860. 

83 Ibid. 
84 Greer, “Louisiana Politics, 1845-1860,” in loc. cit., 472. Greer, however, 


says there were forty-nine parishes. The United States Census for 1860 and 
the official election returns list forty-eight parishes. 
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Secession of Louisiana 


the North and the South, which must inevitably end in the 
disruption of this great confederacy of ours.’’ Delegates to 
the Baltimore convention were elected; and, although Ste- 
phen A. Douglas was endorsed, support was pledged to the 
Baltimore nominee.” 

Two sets of delegates from Louisiana, therefore, appeared 
at the Democratic convention in Baltimore. One delegation 
was that which had withdrawn from the Charleston meeting, 
and the other delegates were those elected by the Donaldson- 
ville convention, June 6. On June 19 the former Charleston | 
delegates from Louisiana were refused admission at Balti- 
more, and two days later the Soulé delegation was seated.* 
A member of this delegation, former Governor Wickliffe, had 
a share in framing the ‘‘Douglas” platform.” 

The anti-Douglas delegates met as the Southern Constitu- 
tional Democratic convention in Baltimore, with twenty-one 
states represented, and nominated John C. Breckinridge for 
the presidency. Richard Taylor of Louisiana was one of the 
vice-presidents of this convention, and Robert A. Hunter 
took an active part in the convention proceedings.* 

The campaign was waged in Louisiana with increasing en- 
thusiasm in the months of July, August, September, October, 
and November. Parades, music, fireworks, torches, cannon, 
bells, mottoes, banners, and flags were all used in the effort to 
win the voters. The “Breckinridge Guards,” ‘‘Lane Dra- 
goons,” “Young Bell Ringers,” “Young Men’s Douglas and 
Johnson Clubs,” and the “Minute Men of ’60” added. life and 
color to the contest. 

It appeared from the first that the contest in Louisiana was 
between Bell and Breckinridge, although Douglas possessed 
considerable strength in New Orleans. As early as June 28, 


85 New Orleans Daily Picayune, June 7, 1860. 

86 Greer, “Louisiana Politics, 1845-1860,” in loc. cit., 474. 

37 Emerson D. Fite, The Presidential Campaign of 1860 (New York, 1911), 
185. 

88 Greer, “Louisiana Politics, 1845-1860,” in loc. cit., 474. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


the Crescent declared its “unqualified preference’ for Bell 
and Everett and on the following day said: 


The times demand that some one should be at the head of af- 
fairs whose administration, while securing justice to all, would 
have a tendency to repress and destroy the fell spirit of sectional- 
ism that bids fair to overthrow the Government if stimulated and 
kept up a few years longer. We believe that, of all the candidates 
before the people, the election of Mr. Bell would have the happi- 
est effect in restoring the whole Union to those feelings of na- 
‘tionality that pervaded the people everywhere when the Presi- 
dency was so ably administered by Mr. Fillmore. 


Later the Crescent urged the South to unite upon Bell and 
Everett as the only way to prevent a “Black Republican”’ tri- 
umph.* In answering the criticism that the Constitutional 
Union platform was vague and indefinite, the Crescent said 
that platforms were a modern invention; and that a platform, 
“like many other modern inventions, ... is a humbug.” 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson, and Madison were not elected 
‘upon any prescribed platforms. The editor concluded by say- 
ing: “We would sooner have an honest and reliable man for 
President without any platform whatever, than a tricky and 
time-serving politician with the best platform in the world.” *° 

The Crescent announced that the Courrier du Teche of St. 
“Martinsville, the Opelousas Patriot, the Morehouse Advocate 
of Bastrop, and the Thibodaux Gazette had come out for Bell 
and Everett.** The Shreveport South-Western carried on an 
active campaign for the Constitutional Union candidates. At 
the head of its editorial column appeared a likeness of the 
United States flag with the words “Our country and our 
Party” written across the flag. Underneath were the words 
“Forever Float That Standard Sheet.” In August a new 


89 New Orleans Daily Crescent, July 2, 1860. 
40 Ibid., July 24, 1860. 
41 Ibid., July 25, August 2, 23, 1860. 
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Secession of Louisiana 


paper, the Constitutional, edited by C. W. Boyce and devoted 
to the cause of Bell, appeared at Alexandria.” 

The New Orleans Delta championed the cause of Breckin- 
ridge and Lane. It waged a campaign more of satire and sar- 
casm than of calm rationalism, frequently ridiculing the can- 
didates and the campaign of the opposition. Bell was 
described as a ‘‘quaint, homely, sleepy old gentleman”; Ever- 
ett, though “greatly inferior to Bell,” was his superior in 
“frigidity’—his best statue was erected by Boston boys “‘out 
of January snow.” Campaign methods of the Bell followers 
were characterized as “‘tomfoolery.” * 

The Baton Rouge Weekly Gazette and Comet supported 
Douglas. Actually, the editor confessed that he favored Bell 
and Everett, but he saw no chance of their election. Could it 
be shown that they had a fair chance of success, “‘we would go 
in for them and do our handsomest. But as this cannot be 
done, the next best thing, will be to go for Douglas. We do 
not like his ‘squatter’ doctrine any better than you do; but 
admire him for his bold, consistent and fearless course.” “* 

The Picayune seemed to be more concerned over the future 
of the country than with the prospects of any particular can- 
didates. Its editorials were characterized by dignity, serious- — 
ness, and penetrating thought. It sought to harmonize the 
Southern factions and to warn the South of the danger in the 


42 Shreveport South-Western, August 15, 1860. 

43 New Orleans Daily Delta, May 31, September 20, 1860. Alexander F. 
Pugh was impressed most unfavorably by the oratory of a Bell and Everett 
meeting in New Orleans on August 1. Writing in his diary on that date, he 
said: “I attended and such stuff as I heard was enough to disgust any decent 
man. It was a fair sized meeting, but if I am to judge of the position of the 
members of the party from the talks of the speakers I heard I should say 
they were the lowest dregs of society.” Alexander F. Pugh Diary. 

** Baton Rouge Weekly Gazette and Comet, June 3, 1860. This paper said 
on May 27 that Douglas could be elected “because he is just the blunt, out- 
spoken man, demanded by the largest and best half of the people, to run 
against the army of hungry office seekers—State and Federal stipendiaries, 
who would have a quarrel and fight in order to rob the public exchequer.” 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


“talk” of secession. The Picayune’s nonpartisan attitude was 
rebuked by the Delta when it said, “The Picayune, rivaling 
the phlegm of old Archimedes studying a mathematical prop- 
- osition in his tower whilst the enemy was thundering at the 
gates of Syracuse, presents us with the statistics of Railroads 
in America and Great Britain.” * 

Three weeks before the election, the Picayune urged that 
each board of electors for Louisiana be instructed to vote for 
the candidate who, having the largest number of electoral 
‘votes, “can, by a union of all opponents of Lincoln, secure 
his defeat.” ** A week later in an editorial, ‘““What of the 
Future,” the Picayune said: | 


Every man should understand. the position in which this elec- 
tion is likely to place him. He should have decided before he 
casts his ballot, that, result as it may, so far as the election of the 
President is concerned, neither public safety, nor State honor, nor 
business interests, nor individual patriotism, calls upon him to 
entertain the idea of immediately resorting to revolution. We 
say revolution advisedly, for there is no possible dismemberment 
of the Union but by the sword. ‘There is no State secession, 
peacefully. There is no reorganization of the South but through 
a baptism of blood. Then, there is no certainty that Republican 
institutions will succeed in the Peco of the present rela- 
tions of the States. 

With such a prospect before us, the public mind cannot be un- 
excited, but it need not be bewildered with uncertainty. A plain 
duty lies before every voter in all the States, to labor for the 
safety of the Government which has been so beneficent, and to 
which all we have of national character, of general prosperity, of 
individual happiness and of future hope, are so clearly due.*? 


In an editorial of November 1 entitled “Secession—At- 
tempted Dictation,” the Picayune concluded: 


45 New Orleans Daily Delta, September 26, 1860. 
46 New Orleans Daily Picayune, October 17, 1860. 
47 Tbid., October 24, 1860. 
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Secession of Louisiana 


Louisiana, we venture to affirm, will neither lead nor follow 
_ im any secession movement. She acknowledges a fealty to the 
Constitution, and regards her own honor too highly to favor ex- 
treme measures before they become the last alternatives. In the 
words of the illustrious Jackson, whose memory she reveres, she 
believes that compared vo disunion, all other evils yet experi- 
enced are light, because that brings with it an accumulation of all. 


The popular vote in the election in Louisiana was Breckin- 
ridge, 22,681; Bell, 20,204; Douglas, 7,625. Bell led in the 
parishes of East Baton Rouge, Jefferson, Madison, Orleans, 
Ouachita, St. James, St. John the Baptist, St. Tammany, and 
West Baton Rouge. Douglas carried Ascension, Assumption, 
and Lafourche, and was second in Jefferson, Orleans, and 
Plaquemines.* ‘The fact that Breckinridge received less than 
45 per cent of the vote would seem to indicate a strong con- 
servative element in the state. The Bell-Douglas majorities 

were principally from Southeast Louisiana, the home of the 
_ great planter and the site of the industrial and commercial 
city of New Orleans. The central and northern portions of 
the state, on the other hand, were carried by Breckinridge, 
who received a majority of the votes in sixteen of the twenty 
parishes in those sections. —The Douglas vote in Central and 
North Louisiana, with the exception of Ouachita and Winn 
parishes, was negligible. For instance, Senator Douglas re- 
ceived 7 votes out of a total of 1,047 in Avoyelles and 2 votes 
out of 1,000 in De Soto. 

There were the usual divisions of opinion in Louisiana in 
the weeks succeeding the election. One group of leaders 
counseled delay in acting and hoped for a compromise on the 
critical issues. Some believed that, whatever action might be 
necessary, the South should at least wait until after Lincoln’s 


#8 Tbid., December 5, 1860 (official election returns). For a map of Louisiana 
illustrating the election of 1860, see Caskey, Secession and Restoration of 
Louisiana, 14. 

#9 New Orleans Daily Picayune, December 5, 1860. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy. 


inauguration.” On the other hand, those who thought that 
the time for secession had arrived were divided between those 
‘who favored separate state action and those who urged a con- 
‘vention of Southern states to act. | 

The New Orleans Bee, on November 8, announced the 
election of Lincoln and advised a policy of waiting, asserting 
that “Our wrongs are prospective rather than real, nor can 
they be inflicted so long as Abraham Lincoln is rendered 
practically powerless by an adverse Congress.” ** Three 
weeks later the Bee was speaking in quite another vein, as- 
serting in an editorial entitled “Are They Blind?” that the 
people of the North were failing to realize the seriousness of 
the secession movement in the South, and issuing the warning 
that the entire weight of preserving the Union lay with the 
North, which was the “‘aggressor’’ while the South was the 
“agerieved.” Continuing, the editor said: 


There is no remedy for the evils complained of, save an entire 
change in Northern policy. The South does not look upon the 
triumph of Lincoln, per se, with any special apprehension, but 
simply regards it as the crown and capstone of grievance, the last 
straw on the camel’s back, the drop that causes the cup of bitter- 
ness to overflow.” 


On December 14 the Bee asserted that ‘“The Union is broken 
in two” and that one might as well expect “to breathe life 
into a corpse . . . as imagine that the Union may yet be pre- 
served.” The editor concluded by expressing the opinion 
that while the South remained a part of the Union nothing 
could prevent “her progressive degradation, humiliation and 


60 Greer, “Louisiana Politics, 1845-1860,” in loc. cit., 620. See also Caskey, 
Secession and Restoration of Louisiana, 12-13. 

51 Dumond (ed.), Southern Editorials on Secession, 222. The Baton Rouge 
Weekly Gazette and Comet advised its readers on November 9 to wait and 
see “what the first sectional President of the Union will do, when inaugurated 
into authority.” | 

52 Dumond (ed.), Southern Editorials on Secession, 276. 
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Secession of Louisiana 


spoliation” by the victorious North. “We are doomed,” he 
said, “if we proclaim not our political independence.” * 

The change of attitude on the part of the Bee was typical 
of the growth of secession sentiment in Louisiana. An em- - 
inent authority states that another Bell paper, the New Or- 
leans Crescent, was an advocate of immediate secession before 
the end of 1860 and that by January 8, 1861, the only paper 
‘of importance in the Gulf States still opposed to secession 
was the New Orleans True Delta; and “it was wavering.” ™ 
- Professor Dumond gives us an admirable discussion of the 
causes of the growth of secession sentiment after the Novem- 
ber election. He says in this connection that the refusal of 
Republican majorities to countenance the Southern demands 
for additional guarantees, the refusal of Republican congress- 
men to enter into the spirit of conciliation, and the speeches 
of Senators Hale, Wade, and Seward were “important ele- 
ments in the shaping of majority sentiment in the South.” 
“The inflexible opposition of Republican congressmen to 
the several proposals designed to prevent civil war,’ Dumond 
adds, “broke down differences of opinion and united the two 
great parties in the lower South.” ” 

A special session of the Legislature called by Governor 
Moore met on December 10. The Picayune of that date 
seems to have sensed the changing public opinion in Louisi- 
na. An editorial entitled ‘Public Opinion” read: 


Since the announcement of the election of the chief of sectional- 
ism to the office of the Presidency, public opinion in Louisiana 
has undergone a very important change. The movement in other 
Southern States, as well as the haughty, threatening, overbearing 
attitude of the North, has had a marked influence in hurrying 
forward what may truly be denominated a revolutionary senti- 
ment in this State. 

3 Tbid., 334-36. 

54 Ibid., xviii, xx. On November 18, 1860, Alexander F. Pugh recorded 


that “all the talk now is disunion.” Alexander F. Pugh Diary. 
55 Dumond (ed.), Southern Editorials on Secession, xix, xx. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


A few weeks earlier, on November 20, the True Delta severely 
criticized the action of the governor in calling a special session 
of the Legislature, charging that he had yielded “before the 
pressure of Slidell and his rump retinue.” The governor was 
condemned as a “weak, irresolute and easily persuaded execu- 
tive,” and his action in calling the Legislature was deplored 
as an unwise act and an expensive proceeding likely to “add 
to the excitement, distrust and alarm already be ae the 
community.” * 

The purpose of the special session, as explained by Gov- 
ernor Moore in his message to the Legislature, was the con- 
sideration of the present and future relations of Louisiana to 
the Federal Government “before the control of that Govern- 
ment is lodged in the hands of a party whose avowed princi- 
ples are in antagonism to the interests, the dignity, and the 
well being of Louisiana.” In the opinion of the governor, 
Southerners had been driven to the thoughts of secession by 
the unreasonable and fanatical opposition to slavery by the 
Republican party, by Northern nullification of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, and by the election of Lincoln, who had said the 
country could not remain part slave and part free. He rec- 
ommended that the Legislature provide for the election of 
members to a convention which should decide on the policy 
of Louisiana in relation to the Federal Government. In con- 
cluding, the governor said: | 

. I have earnestly desired that a Conference or Convention of the 
slaveholding States should be held in order that they might 
counsel together, and act unitedly in this grave crisis. I still de- 
sire that such a Conference shall be had, if practicable in point of 
time. Louisiana ought not to refuse to meet her sister slave- 
holding States in council, and there unitedly determine upon a 
firm demand to be made of the Northern States for the repeal of 
their obnoxious legislation, and the guarantee and security of 
those rights, which have so long been persistently refused. Still, 

6 Ibid., 255-58. 

57 New Orleans Daily Picayune, December 11, 1860. 
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Secession of Louisiana 


although such a course has seemed to my mind desirable, and I 
had hoped that a practical and practicable plan might ere this 
have been suggested to accomplish this object, I do not think the 
action of Louisiana should be unreasonably postponed under the 
mere hope or expectation that such a Body would be at some 
distant time convened. It should meet at once, and determine 
at once, before the day arrives for the inauguration of a Black 
Republican President. 

I do not think that it comports with the honor and self-respect 
of Louisiana, as a slaveholding State, to live under the Govern- 
ment of a Black Republican President.® 


In response to a recommendation of the governor, the Leg- 
islature created a military board to be composed of the gov- 
ernor and four others to be named by him. The duty of this 
military board was to purchase arms and ammunition and to 
distribute these to volunteers. A company of thirty-two men 
in each parish, either cavalry or infantry, was to be equipped.” 

A “Convention Bill” passed by the Legislature required 
the governor to call for January 7, 1861, an election of dele- 
gates to a state convention which was to meet January 23. 
Representation in the convention was placed upon the same 
basis as representation in the Legislature, and all persons 
qualified to vote for members of the Legislature were entitled 
to vote for delegates to the convention. This meant that 
every free white male, twenty-one years old, a resident of the 
state twelve months and of the parish six months, and a citizen 
of the United States, was eligible to vote and to be elected to 
the convention.” 


58 Governor’s message, Documents of the Second Session of the Fifth Legisla- 
ture of Louisiana, 1861 (Baton Rouge, 1861). Cited hereafter as Louisiana 
Legislature Documents. 

59 Acts Passed by the Fifth Legislature of the State of Louisiana, Second 
Session, 1861 (Baton Rouge, 1861), 3-4. The Acts of the special session are 
_ printed with those of the regular session. Cited hereafter as Louisiana Acts. 
New Orleans Daily Picayune, December 11, 12, 1860. 

60 Louisiana Acts, 1861, pp. 6-7. For “Convention Bill,” see New Orleans 
Daily Picayune, December 13, 1860. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


A joint resolution requested the governor to communicate 
to the governors of the slaveholding states the action of this 
session of the Legislature and to request them “‘to communi- 
cate to him the action and views of their respective states in , 
regard to the present critical condition of the country.” ® 

A regular political campaign was waged in Louisiana over 
the election of delegates to the convention. Rallies were held 
throughout the state, and speechmaking and resolutions were 
the order of the day.” The advocates of secession were very 
‘active. When the news of the secession of South Carolina 
reached New Orleans on December 21, the event was cele- 
brated with demonstrations of j J°%- /The Picayune of that date 
reported that: 


At 12 o'clock to-day a salute of 800 guns, 200 per district, was . 
fired in honor of South Carolina. As the first gun was heard, 
the flag of Louisiana was hoisted from the third story window of 
the rooms of the Southern Rights Association, No. 72 Camp 
street, amid the cheers of the assembled multitude. A brass band 
placed beneath the windows struck up the PBI ici: which 
was encored. 

The flag is, like the original ant of Lone of spotless wiite, 
with the addition in the centre of a red star, containing in its 
centre the emblematic pelican. 

On the second story window could be seen a fine bust of John 
C. Calhoun, with a blue badge passed around the neck. 

After the flag had unfolded itself to the breeze, Gen. Miles, in 
response to loud calls, addressed the crowd which had blocked 
up Camp street from side to side. He alluded to the importance 
of the event made the occasion for the hoisting of the flag of 
Louisiana, and appealed to Louisiana, having common wrongs 
with South Carolina, to range themselves under the banner of 
the revolution. He was frequently interrupted by cheers. 
While we write the crowd is still in the street, and loud acclaims 

61 Louisiana Acts, 1861, pp. 5-6. 

62 The New Qrleans Picayune of December 29 and January 1 reports such 


meetings in the parishes of Plaquemines, East Baton Rouge, Natchitoches, 
Claiborne, Concordia, and Point Coupee. 
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Secession of Louisiana 


greet the remarks which are made by the speakers called and by 
the excited crowd. It is a stormy event in the history of the 
Southern movement. ARS 


Newspapers took an active part in the campaign. As stated 
above, the New Orleans True Delta was the only paper of 
importance opposed to secession, at least after the election of 
January 7; and its opposition was weakening. The Picayune 
advocated united Southern action as a means of convincing 
the North of the strength of the Southern-rights movement, 
and, in case of failure of compromise, of assuring to the South 
its share in the public property and domain of the country.™ 
‘The Daily Crescent, December 20, 1860, held that the only 
proper method of secession was the separate action of each 
state in its capacity as an independent political sovereign. 
“The States must go out of the Union if they go out at all,” 
said the Crescent, ‘‘precisely as they went in—one by one.” ™ 
The Bee, December 24, 1860, opposed united Southern action 
before separate state secession as impracticable; South Caro- 
lina was already out of the Union, and Louisiana could not 
enter into agreements with her as long as Louisiana was still 
in the Union.® 

On the other hand, at the state capital the Baton Rouge 
Weekly Gazette and Comet remained in the fight against se- 
cession. On January 5, 1861, the editor reminded his readers 
of the approaching convention election and declared: 


This convention is called in violation of all former precedent 
—outside of our own Constitution and the laws—in an inflamed 
state of public mind, made so by the vilest fabrications to this 
end, and when assembled, will claim the right to dispose of 
the lives and property of our citizens as may best suit the purpose 
of the leaders in this matter, who place no value on the Union 


68 See New Orleans Picayune editorials for December 17, 18, 20, 21, 1860. 
See also Dumond (ed.), Southern Editorials on Secession, 351-54. 

6 Dumond (ed.), Southern Editorials on Secession, 357. 

65 [bid., 365-68. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


or anything else that stands in the way to the attainment of their 
desperate ends... . 3 

... The issue, good people, is this: Shall Louisiana be de- 
_ graded into the humiliating position of South Carolina? Shall 
she be unconstitutionally withdrawn and trust to Providence and 
poltroons for the consequences? Shall the credit of the State be 
stained by such a violent course? If you agree to it, for heaven’s 
sake do not do so without calculating what is to follow immedi- 
ately after. 


The election of January 7, 1861, resulted in the election of 
eighty “secessionists,” forty-four “‘co-operationists,” and six 
“doubtful” delegates. Only nineteen of the forty-eight par- 
ishes went ‘‘co-operationist.’’ The popular vote of the state, 
however, was 20,448 for secessionist delegates and 17,296 for 
co-operationists.™ 

The fact should not be overlooked that the vote for dele- 
gates to the convention was 12,766 less than the total number 
of votes cast in Louisiana in the presidential election in No- 
vember. Presumably, there are no records or sources avail- 
able to account for this reduction in the state’s vote, and any 
effort at explanation will be speculation to a certain degree. 
It seems reasonable to conclude, however, that the failure of 
a considerable percentage of the qualified voters to exercise 
the privilege in this case was not due, to any great extent, to a 
lack of interest. The issues were too well defined; and the 

6 Greer, “Louisiana Politics, 1845-1860,” in loc. cit., 634-35, 638. Most 
of the co-operationists, no doubt, were in favor of secession but thought that 
the slaveholding states should take some form of united action and withdraw 
from the Union as a group, whereas the secessionists were for immediate, 
separate state action. Some of those who called themselves co-operationists 
were secessionists in view, in that they believed in the right of secession; but 
they denied that there was sufficient cause, or at least questioned the ex- 
pediency of such action. In this connection it should be remembered that, 
when the Louisiana election of January 7 was held, only one state, South 
Carolina, had seceded; but by January 23, when the Louisiana convention 
met, four more states—Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, and Georgia—had left 


the Union. Doubtless these actions influenced public opinion and convention 
delegates in Louisiana. | 
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~ Secession of Louisiana 


campaign, including the press, was too heated to result in 
indifference or apathy. Somehow, the writer cannot escape 
the opinion that these twelve thousand nonvoting citizens 
‘represent in a large degree an opposition to the whole move- 
ment of secession, that they were Union men who stayed away 
from the polls as a means of protest against the seemingly in- 
evitable withdrawal of Louisiana from the Union, either sep- 
arately or ina united Southern movement. There is evidence 
to show that Union men, unless they were men of position. 
and influence, were extremely unpopular and were sometimes 
victims of harsh treatment. In St. Charles Parish, for in- 
stance, two people were ordered out of the parish because 
they had ‘‘tampered” with slaves, “hurrahed” for Lincoln, 
and expressed “sentiments at the present hostile to the in- 
terests of the parish.” This occurred early in December. 
On January 9, 1861, the Shreveport South-Western contained 
the following item of interest: 


Warned Off—Last Fridav, January 4 our vigilance committee 
notified Lemuel Gilbert, the piano manufacturer of Boston, to 
depart from this place, and he took his leave on Saturday. ‘The 
principle [sic] cause of their so doing was that Gilbert had 
avowed himself a supporter of Mr. Lincoln. We are pleased to 
see the prompt action of the committee, and hope that action 
will be taken to rid the community of all suspicious persons. 


The state convention met on January 23 at Baton Rouge 
(until January 29, when it adjourned to meet in New Or- 
leans) with 127 delegates present. On January 24 Governor 
Moore submitted to the convention a copy of his annual mes- 
sage to the Legislature, which he had addressed January 22, 
“this being,” as he said, “the only communication I am at 
present prepared to make.” ‘The governor referred to his 
opinions ‘“‘on the momentous question” expressed in his mes- 
sage to the Legislature in December, and added: 


67 New Orleans Daily Picayune, December 15, 1860. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


The vote of the people has since confirmed the faith of their 
Representatives, in legislative and executive station, that the 
undivided sentiment of the State is for immediate and effective 
resistance, and that there is not found within her limits any 
difference of sentiment, except as to minor points of expediency 
in regard to the manner and time of making such resistance, so 
as to give it the most imposing form for dignity and success. Our 
enemies, who have driven on their conflict with the slaveholding 
States to this extremity, will have found that throughout the 
. borders of Louisiana we are one people—a people with one heart 
and one mind—who will not be cajoled into an abandonment of 
their rights, and who cannot be subdued.® 


/ Hopes of healing the dissensions had, in the governor’s opin- 
ion, disappeared “under the accumulating proofs that the 
Northern majority is implacable.” No proffer of peace had 
emanated from the Republicans. In fact, propositions ten- 
dered by Southern statesmen had been “contumeliously re- 
jected.” Continuing on this point, the message concluded: 


The common cry throughout the North is for coercion into sub- 
mission, by force of arms, if need be, of every State, and of all 
the States of the South, which claim the right of separation, for 
cause, from a Government which they deem fatal to their safety. 
There can no longer be doubt of the wisdom of that policy which 
demands that the conflict shall come, and shall be settled now. 


Alexander Mouton was elected president of the convention, 
and the Committee of Fifteen was appointed to repert on an 
ordinance of secession. On January 24 Joseph A. Rozier of 
Orleans Parish introduced an ordinance, as a substitute for 
the report of the Committee of Fifteen, calling for a conven- 
tion of slaveholding states at Nashville on February 25, or 
soon thereafter, to propose amendments to the United States 

68 Official Journal of the Proceedings of the Convention of the State of 
Louisiana, 1861 (New Orleans, 1861), 13-14. Cited hereafter as Journal of 


the Louisiana Convention, 1861. 
69 Ibid. 
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Secession of Louisiana 


Constitution ‘‘necessary and proper to secure the rights of the 
slaveholding States of the Union,” and to settle all questions 
relating to slavery. In the event that such amendments and 
“such measures for the protection of Southern Slave States”’ 
were not made and accepted by the nonslaveholding states, 
this convention was to reassemble and to organize a separate 
confederacy of the slave states. Six delegates were to be 
chosen by this Louisiana convention for the proposed con- 
vention of all slaveholding states. This proposed ordinance 
was defeated, 106 to 24.” 

Another co-operationist resolution, which was intended as 
a substitute for an ordinance of secession, was introduced by 
James O. Fuqua, senatorial delegate representing the parishes 
of East Baton Rouge, West Baton Rouge, and East Feliciana. 
It declared that Louisiana would not submit to the adminis- 
tration of Lincoln upon the principles of the Republican 
party and that any attempt to coerce any state that seceded 
would be regarded by Louisiana as an act of war upon all the 
slaveholding states and would absolve the state from all al- 
legiance to the Federal Government. The resolution ex- 
pressed Louisiana’s desire to co-operate with her sister slave- 
holding states and provided for the acceptance of Alabama’s 
invitation to meet in council at Montgomery. Fuqua’s pro- 
posal received more support than Rozier’s but was defeated 
73 to 47.™ 
_ Qn January 25 Charles Bienvenu, who represented the dis- 
trict composed of the parishes of Plaquemines, St. Bernard, 
Jefferson, and a part of Orleans, introduced the following 
resolution which was defeated by a vote of 84 to 43: 


Resolved, That whatever be the action of this Convention on 
- the question whether or not this State ought to secede from the 
Union, it shall have no effect until the same shall have been rati- 
fied by the vote of the majority of the people at the ballot box, 
and, to this effect, an election shall be held at the various election 
70 [bid., 10-11, 15. 71 Ibid., 11-12, 16. : 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


precincts of the State, on the 25th day of ih aaa next, under 
_ the regulations and laws. . . .” 


Former Governor John L. Manning, commissioner from 
South Carolina, and former Governor John A. Winston, com- 
missioner from Alabama, addressed the convention on Jan- 
uary 25. Manning said he came to present South Carolina’s 
ordinance of secession and to ask for the co-operation of 
Louisiana in the formation of a Southern confederacy. It 
’ was necessary, he said, that each state should secede separately, 
with a view to a speedy confederation of all the slave states 
for the purpose of common defense. Winston told the dele- 
gates that the time had come to test the ability of the South to 
meet the emergency and urged them to act promptly. He 
predicted that in two years the South would be the greatest 
country upon which the sun had ever shone.” 

On this same day, January 25, the convention received a 
communication from Senators Slidell and Judah P. Benjamin _ 
and Representatives John M. Landrum and Thomas G. Da- 
vidson, dated at Washington, January 15, favoring immediate 
secession. The message was read and twenty-five hundred 
copies were ordered to be printed.” 

When an ordinance of secession was reported by the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, James G. Taliaferro, a delegate from Cata- 
houla Parish, proved himself the most persistent and prob- 
ably the most able opponent of secession in the convention. 
In a protest, which he asked leave to have spread on the jour- 
nal, but which was refused, he gave the following reasons for 
his opposition to the secession of Louisiana: * 


_ 72 7bid., 16. According to the resolution, the voters were to vote “Ratifica- 
tion” or “No Ratification.” 

7 New Orleans Daily Picayune, January 26, 1861. 

4 [bid.; Journal of the Louisiana Convention, 1861, p. 15. 

78 Jacob Barker, The Rebellion: Its Consequences (New Orleans, 1866), 
_ 94-96. Judge Taliaferro’s protest is also found in The War of the Rebellion: 
A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies 
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_ Secession of Louisiana 


1. The wrongs alleged might be redressed under the Con- 
stitution. 

2. Secession did not provide a remedy; besides, ‘prospec- 
tive evils depicted so gloomily may never come.” 

3. There was no certainty that the seceding states would 
ever be confederated again, or that the border states would 
secede. 

4. “Because I believe peaceable secession is a right un- 
known to the Constitution of the United States.” 

5. The proper status of Louisiana was with the border 
states, “with which nature has connected her by the majestic 
river which flows through her limits,” while an alliance in a 
weak government with the states east of her “is unnatural 
and antagonistic to her obvious interests and destiny.” 

6. By separate secession, Louisiana relinquished all its 
rights within the Government, surrendered its share in the 
Sa me domain and all property belonging to the Nation, 

“and for this reason I oppose secession as s being emphatically 
submission.”. | 

7. “Because secession will rite anarchy and war, as it will 
assuredly bring ruinous exactions upon property in the form 
of direct taxation, a withering blight upon the prosperity of 
the State, and a fatal prostration of all its great interests.” 

8. The act of dissolving the ties with the Federal Union 
was a revolutionary act which the convention, of itself, did 
not possess the legitimate power to perform. “Convened 
without authority of the people of the State, and refusing to 
submit its action to them for their sanction in the grave and 
vital act of changing their government, this convention vio- 
lates the great and fundamental principle of American gov- 
ernment—that the will of the people is supreme.” 

Mr. Roger Wallace Shugg was probably right in his con- 


(Washington, 1880-1902), Ser. I, Vol. LIII, 614-15. Cited hereafter as Official 
Records. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


clusions in his recent study of Judge Taliaferro’s position. 
Mr. Shugg says: 


In his unflinching fight against secession, however, Taliaferro 
reflected the attitude of his parish, Catahoula. Although it had 
voted for Breckinridge by a small plurality in November, 1860, 
it cast but a third of its votes for immediate secession two months 
later. Probably not more than a fourth of the voters in Cata- 
houla were slaveholders, and nearly two-thirds of the plantations 
were less than fifty acres in size. Like most small farming parishes 
-in Louisiana, Catahoula did not welcome secession.” 


On January 26, by a vote of 113 to 17, the convention 
adopted the Ordinance of Secession, dissolving ‘‘the Union 
now subsisting between Louisiana and other States, under 
the name of The United States of America.’ Upon the an- 
nouncement of the vote, Mouton, president of the conven- 
tion, declared the connection of Louisiana with the United 
States dissolved and pronounced Louisiana “‘a free, sovereign, 
and independent power.”” A beautiful Pelican flag was un- 
furled on the president’s table.” 

Some idea of the effect of the action of the convention upon 
the people of Louisiana may be had from the report of the 
Picayune: } 

When the news that the secession ordinance had been passed 
by the State Convention reached us by telegraph yesterday the 
effect, as might have been expected, was such as to suspend all 
thoughts of other matters, to concentrate the public mind on the 
one solemn event which changed the destinies of Louisiana. 

The church bells proclaimed the fact in vibrating tones, whilst 
the deep voice of the cannon announced it even more loudly. 
From public edifices, hotels and private buildings, the Pelican 


7 Roger W. Shugg, “A Suppressed Co-operationist Protest Against Seces- | 
sion,” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XIX. (1936), 201. 

77 Journal of the Louisiana Convention, 1861, pp. 17-18, 231. The Louisiana 
Ordinance of Secession is also found in Official Records, Ser. IV, Vol. I, 80. 

78 Journal of the Louisiana Convention, 1861, p. 18; New Orleans Daily 
Picayune, January 27, 1861. 
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Recessive of Louisiana 


flag was hoisted ai displayed its ample folds to the breeze. In 
the streets people met in groups, inquiring about the news and - 
exchanging congratulations or comments upon the important 
step taken by the people of Louisiana.” 


All was not joy, however. There must have been heavy 
hearts and clouded skies for some. The Shreveport South- 
Western, which had supported Bell and had never aha 
secession, said on February 6: 7 


. As Louisiana is no longer a member of the federal government, 
we this day, as orderly citizens, lower the “stars and stripes’ from 
our masthead! It is with heart-felt emotions, better imagined 
than portrayed, that we fold the saucy looking “star spangled 
banner” that we have always loved, and place the precious me- 
mento under our pillow. 


79 New Orleans Daily Picayune, January 27, 1861. 
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Chapter II 


Political Adjustments and Military 
Preparations 


| heen PLAYED A conspicuous role in the Confederacy. 
Her people contributed much to the cause of Southern inde- 
pendence, and they suffered keenly and terribly from the war 
and its aftermath. Her wealth, geographic position, military 
forces, and statesmen made Louisiana a leading Confederate 
state. Her position in the Confederacy was a vital and strate- 
gicone. The role of Louisiana in this significant era of Amer- 
ican history can be understood and appreciated best if we are 
acquainted in the beginning with the people and the re- 
sources of this commonwealth. 

Louisiana of 1860 was a rapidly growing community of 
708,002 people. The population had more than doubled 
since 1840, and the increase for the last decade had been 36.74 
per cent.* The state had attracted settlers by the abundance 
of rich, virgin soil adaptable to the cultivation of cotton and 
sugar cane and by the commercial advantages of New Orleans, 
a city of 168,675 inhabitants in 1860. The population move- 
ment had been a part of the westward migration common to 
the United States for that period. The birthplaces of the 
free American-born inhabitants of the state as revealed by the 
census of 1860 is a story of westward extension in itself. Mis- 


1Seventh United States Census, 1850, Table V, p. 475; Eighth United 
States Census, 1860, Population, 194. 
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Adjustments and Preparations 


sissippi, Alabama, and Georgia, in the order named, had con- 
tributed most (after Louisiana itself) to the free population 
of the state.” : : 

Louisiana’s population was rather heterogeneous. The 
foreign-born element numbered 81,029, which was slightly 
more than one fifth of the free residents of the state. The 
Irish with 28,207 and the 24,614 Germans led the list of 
foreign-born. This element was concentrated largely in New 
Orleans, where more than one third of the inhabitants were 
of foreign birth, chiefly Irish, German, and French. This 
does not include, of course, the many natives of French an- 
cestry. Of the American-born residents, New York state was 
second to Louisiana in the number contributed to the popu- 
lation of the Crescent City. This indicates that rural Louisi- 
ana had attracted the farmer and planter element of the cot- 
ton states to the east, while New Orleans had been favored by 
the commercial classes of the North and the laboring classes 
of Europe.® 

New Orleans had had a rapid, almost phenomenal, growth. 
From a town of 8,000 in 1803, it had become the busy city of 
168,000 fifty-seven years later. Anyone familiar with the map 
of the United States will readily understand this growth. 
The city was the outlet for the export trade of a rapidly grow- 
ing Mississippi Valley. ‘The settlement of Kentucky, ‘Ten- 
nessee, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, and Iowa, 
not to mention Louisiana and Mississippi, had contributed to 
the progress of the city near the mouth of the great river. 
Tobacco, cotton, pork, flour, corn, hay, oats, hides, whiskey, 
and many other products, most of which were destined for 
_ export, reached the city daily. One writer has expressed the 
idea in these words: ‘‘As to the variety of products reaching 


2 Fighth United States Census, 1860, Population, 195-96, 615. 

8 Statistics based on ibid. There were 4,088 residents of New Orleans in 
1860 who had been born in New York state. Only 1,450 natives of New 
York were living elsewhere in Louisiana in 1860. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


New Orica from the interior it would require all the letters 
of the alphabet to catalogue them.” * 

There were no other large cities in Louisiana in 1860. 
_ Shreveport, the metropolis of North Louisiana today with a 
population of almost 100,000, was a little town of 2,190 peo- 
ple in 1860. Baton Rouge, the capital with 5,428 residents, 
was much larger than Shreveport. Alexandria, in Central 
Louisiana, a city of about 30,000 people today, was a town of 
1,461 inhabitants then.° | 

The slave population of Louisiana had grown from 69, 064 
in 1820 to 331,726 in 1860. ‘The percentage of increase of 
slaves had been only slightly less than that of the white popu- 
lation. In 1860 almost half the population of the state—46.8 
per cent—were slaves. The free Negroes numbered 18,647. 
More than half of these, 10,689, lived in New Orleans; but 
they were found in every section of the state, for only six of 
the forty-eight parishes were without free Negroes. Alex- 
andria’s 1,461 inhabitants, for instance, included 131 free 
Negroes, while Shreveport was the home of 46 “free persons 
of color.” ° 7 

The free Negroes held an important place in the economic 
life of the state. Planters, overseers, and practicing physicians 
were found among their numbers. Many were slaveowners. 
The list of the large planters of ante-bellum Louisiana would 
not be complete without the names of several Negroes. Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted was impressed by the number of free 
Negroes in the section around Opelousas. Many of these, he 
learned, were wealthy and owned some of the best cotton and 
sugar plantations.’ 


4James E. Winston, “Notes on the Economic History of New Orleans, 
1803-1836,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids), XI 
(1925), 206. Professor Winston says that in the decade of 1830-1840 New 
Orleans made more progress than any other city in the United States. - 

5 Eighth Syste States Census, 1860, Population, 195. 

8 Ibid., 194-95. 

7 Frederick L. Olmsted, A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States (New 
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Adjustments and Preparations 


According to a report of the state auditor, the total assess- 
ment of taxable property in Louisiana for the year 1859 was 
$400,450,757. The assessed taxable property of New Orleans 
was $106,646,838, more than one fourth of the total for the 
state. The ten wealthiest parishes, according to assessed prop- 
erty values, were, in order, Orleans, Concordia, St. Mary, 
Tensas, Iberville, Rapides, Carroll, Point Coupee, Jefferson, 
and St. Landry.*® 

New Orleans was noted for its strong banking facilities. 
According to a report of the United States secretary of the 
treasury, March 26, 1860, there were thirteen banks in Louisi- 
ana with a total capital of $24,496,866; deposits were $19,777,- 
812; and the specie in the vaults amounted to $12,115,431. 
Louisiana ranked first in capital stock, first in deposits, first 
in specie, and ninth in the number of banks among the slave- 
holding states.° 

Reference has been made to the fact that there was a large 
element of French ancestry in the Louisiana population. As 
a matter of fact, most of these people were not merely of 
French ancestry—they were French—speaking the French 
language, retaining many French customs. The acts of the 
Legislature were printed in both French and English. 

The French population was confined largely to South Lou- 
‘ isiana, although there was then, as now, a French element in 
and near Natchitoches on Cane River. New Orleans and 
Vicinity were particularly French. A European observer 
wrote of former Governor Roman’s plantation: ‘It was curi- 
ous to observe so far away from France so many traces of the 
life of the old seigneur.’”” ‘The same traveler said of New 


York, 1861), 639; Alfred H. Stone, “Free Contract Labor in the Ante-Bellum 
South,” in The South in the Building of the Nation (Richmond, 1909-1913), 
V, 135. 

8 New Orleans Daily Picayune, February 16, 1860. 

9 Executive Documents Printed by order of the House of Representatives 
During the First Session of the Thirty-Sixth Congress, 1859-1860 (Washington, 
1860) (Serial 49), 163-68, 278. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


Orleans: “There is an air thoroughly French about the peo- 
ple—cafes, restaurants, billiard-rooms abound, with oyster 
and lager-bier saloons interspersed; . . . the people in the 
_ streets are speaking French, particularly the Negroes, who are 
going out shopping with their masters and mistresses exceed- 
ingly well dressed, noisy, and not unhappy looking.” ” 

_ The heterogeneous character of the American-born popu- 
lation of Louisiana—with the French predominating in 
South Louisiana and the Anglo-Saxon above the Red River 
—is explained in the history of the state. The first white 
settlers of the country were colonists from France. Coloniza- 
tion began with the founding of Natchitoches in 1713 and 
New Orleans in 1718. Other settlements were made, and the 
French language and customs were permanently planted in 
the region of the lower Mississippi. Spanish ways were intro- 
duced, and Spanish influence was felt when Louisiana was a 
part of Spain’s empire from 1763 to 1800. Citizens of the 
United States who settled in Kentucky and Tennessee after 
the American Revolution found in New Orleans the port of 
export for the produce of their farms. Therefore, they—and 
hence the Federal authorities—were more than ordinarily 
interested in the political connections of the city. The re- 
possession of Louisiana by France was a crisis in American 
history. But war in Europe, for once at least, came to our 
assistance, and Louisiana was severed permanently from 
European_political control. The Stars and Stripes replaced 
the French tricolor in New Orleans in December, 1803. 

And now, in 1861, the Stars and Stripes were lowered, and 
another flag was unfurled in New Orleans. This is no place 
to discuss the theories concerning secession—whether the 
states were out of the Union or whether a substantial number 
of their citizens were in rebellion against the authority and 
laws of the United States. The fact remains that the great 


10 William H. Russell, My Diary North and South (Boston, 1863), 230, 259. 
Russell made these observations in May, 1861. 
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Adjustments and Preparations 


majority of the people of Louisiana, after January 26, 1861, 
considered their political ties with the United States broken; 
and their elected representatives acted accordingly. 

A number of matters of vital importance engaged the at- 
tention of the members of the Louisiana convention after the 
adoption of the Ordinance of Secession. Because of the 
regular session of the Legislature in Baton Rouge, it was 
necessary for the convention to move to New Orleans, where 
a hall and other facilities were available. The transfer was 
made between January 26 and 29, when deliberations were 
resumed in New Orleans. On that day John Perkins, Jr., of 
the Committee on Confederation, reported an ordinance pro- 
viding for the election by the convention of six delegates to 
the convention of seceding states which was to meet at Mont- 
gomery on February 4. The delegates were instructed to aid 
in the forming of a provisional government on the basis of 
the Constitution of the United States. ‘This resolution was 
adopted, and the following delegates were elected: John 
Perkins, Jr., Alexander Declouet, Charles M. Conrad, Dun- 
can F. Kenner, Edward Sparrow, and Henry Marshall. The 
Picayune commended the convention on the choice of dele- 
gates to Montgomery, saying “‘the choice . . . is eminently 
judicious, and one that will give general satisfaction.” The 
delegates were characterized as among the=most eminent 
citizens of Louisiana;.men_.of high charagter and deeply 
interested in the state’s prosperity.* = # 

On January 29 the Louisiana converition adopted an ordi- 
nance which provided (1) that all Federal officers in the civil 
service of the United States, and all laws of the United States 
relating to such officers, not incompatible with state laws, 
should be continued in force as officers and laws of the state, 
except the officers of the judiciary, postal, and land depart- 


11 Journal of the. Louisiana Convention, 1861, pp. 19-24, 241; New Orleans 
Daily Picayune, January 30, 31, 1861. 
12 New Orleans Daily Picayune, January 31, 1861. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


_ments of the United States; (2) that the revenue, collection, 
and navigation laws of the United States should continue as 
laws of Louisiana, except that no duties were to be collected 
on imports from the states “forming the late Federal Union, 
known as the United States of America’; (3) that the presi- 
dent of the convention or the governor should require all 
Federal officers in the parish of Orleans to recognize the sole 
and exclusive authority of Louisiana and should administer 
to them the oath of office, and when any Federal officer should 
refuse to comply with the provisions of this ordinance, or to 
take the oath of office, the president of the convention, or 
the governor, should declare the office vacant and demand 
and take possession of all property, money, and effects held 
by such officer in his official capacity; (4) ‘““That the State of 
Louisiana doth hereby guarantee and indemnify all Federal 
officers aforesaid, within this State, who comply with the 
- Ordinances of this Convention, against all claims and de- 
mands of the United States arising out of such compliance.” * 

The convention appointed a committee to take an inven- 
tory of the public property in the hands of the officers of the 
“late Federal Government” within the parish of Orleans on 
February 1, 1861. The committee reported that there was 
$483,984.98 in gold and silver in the subtreasurer’s vault at 
the Mint, “now in the custody of A. J. Guirot, an officer of the 
State of Louisiana.” ™* 

On February 4 a committee of three was appointed to 
design a flag for the state of Louisiana. John K. Elgee of 
Rapides Parish, who made the motion for the appointment 
of the committee, told the delegates that Louisiana had never 
adopted a flag and that it was necessary for ships sailing from 
New Orleans to have a flag to hoist. —The committee reported 
on February 11, and the following “flag” ordinance was 
adopted: 


18 Journal of the Louisiana Convention, 1861, pp. 235-37. 
14 Tbid., 34. 
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Adjustments and Preparations 


We, the people of Louisiana, in Convention assembled, do 
ordain and establish, That the flag of the State of Louisiana shall 
consist and be composed of thirteen horizontal stripes, of the 
colors hereinafter described, and to be disposed in the following 
order, commencing from the upper line or edge of the flag, to 
wit: The first stripe blue; second, white; third, red; fourth, 
white; fifth, blue; sixth, white; seventh, red; eighth, white; ninth, 
blue; tenth, white; eleventh, red; twelfth, white; thirteenth, or 
bottom stripe, blue. 

We, do further ordain and establish, That there shall be in 
.the upper, or chief corner of the flag a square field, the color 
whereof shall be red, and the sides thereof equal to the width of 
seven stripes; and that in the center of said field there shall be a 
star, of due and proportional size, having five points or rays; and 
that the color of the said star shall be a pale yellow. 

We do further ordain and establish, That the said flag, and 
no other, shall be the national flag of the State of Louisiana.* 


On the morning of February 12 at eleven o’clock the mem- 
bers of the convention formed in double file, headed by 
President Mouton and Lieutenant Governor Henry M. 
Hyams, and marched to Lafayette Square, accompanied by 
military escort, to witness the unfurling of the new Louisiana 
flag. As the town clock struck eleven, the flag was run up 
from the staff at the City Hall and was greeted with a salute 


18 [bid., 47-48, 257; New Orleans Daily Picayune, February 12, 1861. Mr. 
Elgee made an eloquent speech in presenting the report of the committee on 
the flag. The stripes were retained, he said, because the memory of the “old 
thirteen” colonies “still lives.” “We dedicate, therefore, our thirteen stripes 
to the memory of those whose unconquerable love of freedom has taught us 
this day how peacefully to vindicate our rights and protect our liberties.” 
The colors blue, white, and red were dedicated to the French colonists; for 
the name of Louisiana and of New Orleans, and even the roll call each morn- 
ing, “bade us remember that some tribute was due to the children and 
descendants of the founders of the colony.” Spain, too, was remembered in 
the new flag, for her mild and paternal rule was even yet spoken of among the 
older inhabitants. ‘To the children of Spain we dedicate the colors of red 
and yellow, which we have woven into our plan. The star cannot fail to 
remind you that Louisiana has risen to take her place in the political 
firmament.” New Orleans Picayune, February 12, 1861. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


of twenty-one guns from the Washington Artillery. The 
Picayune said on this occasion: Syn 


After the firing of the salute, three hearty cheers were given in 
honor of the flag, when the members again marched in front of 
the military, which saluted them as they passed. The balconies 
of the private and public buildings, which surrounded the Square, 
were densely crowded with the fair ladies of our city, and as the 
breeze unfurled the heaven-born hues of Louisiana’s flag against 
the sky, displaying the beauteous harmony of its combined colors, 
a thrill of joy and admiration filled the spectators. 


On February 7 the convention adopted an ordinance re- 
lating to citizenship. All white persons who were citizens of 
Louisiana on January 26 were declared to be citizens of the 
“independent” Louisiana. All those who were citizens of the 
United States, or of any one of the seceded states, and who 
had resided in Louisiana twelve months preceding January 
26, 1861, would, upon taking an oath of allegiance to the 
state of Louisiana, become citizens thereof. However, the 
oath of allegiance would not be required, “after the forma- 
tion of a Southern Confederacy, of persons coming into this 
State and being citizens of said Confederacy, and of any one 
of the States composing the same.” ”” 

The next business of the convention was the consideration 
of the status of United States courts and of cases pending 
when Louisiana withdrew from the Union. The laws of the 
United States relating to the organization and jurisdiction of 
circuit and district courts were adopted, and such courts were 
continued. All suits, actions, and proceedings pending in the 
courts when the Ordinance of Secession was passed were to 
continue “as if no interruption to the business of said courts 
had taken place.” All suits pending in Louisiana heretofore 
instituted by the United States were to be carried on and 


16 Journal of the Louisiana Convention, 1861, p. set New Orleans Daily 
Picayune, February 12, 1861. 
17 Journal of the Louisiana Convention, 1861, pp. 249-51. 
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Adjustments and Preparations 


_ prosecuted “in the name and for the benefit of the State of 
Louisiana.” ** A few days later the convention re-enacted 
and adopted the criminal laws of the United States, except 
laws defining and punishing treason and other offenses 
against the “late government of the United States.” Prosecu- 
tions for violation of the former United States criminal code 
were to be carried on in the name and by the authority of the 
state of Louisiana.” 

Meanwhile, the Legislature, in session in Baton Rouge, 
adopted on February 18 the following joint resolution on the 
right of secession: 


Be it resolved. ... That the right of a sovereign State to 
secede or withdraw from the Government of the Federal Union, 
and resume her original sovereignty when in her judgment such 
an act becomes necessary, is not prohibited by the Federal Con- 
stitution, but is reserved thereby to the several States, or people 
thereof, to be exercised, each for itself, without molestation. 

That any attempt to coerce or force a sovereign State to remain 
within the Federal Union, come from what quarter and under 
whatever pretence it may, will be viewed by the people of Louisi- 
ana, as well on her own account as of her sister Southern States, 
as a hostile invasion, and resisted to the utmost extent.” 


The convention adjourned on February 12, the birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln, and reassembled on March 4, the day 
when Lincoln, taking the oath of office as President of the 
United States, declared the ordinances of secession void and 
promised to use his power “‘to hold, occupy, and possess the 
property and places belonging to the government.” The 
Louisiana convention, reassembling on this historic day, re- 
newed its efforts to promote the movement which Lincoln 
condemned and promised to oppose. 

On March 7 a resolution was adopted declaring all the 


IBD bits, 294-39, 19 Tbid., 259-61. 
20 Louisiana Acts, 1861, p. 10. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


unappropriated public domain within the limits of Louisiana 
to be the property of the state. All laws, rules, and regula- 
tions of the “late Government of the United States” respect- 
ing the survey and sale of land, in force on January 26, 1861, 
and not inconsistent with the ordinances of the convention, 
_ would continue to be in full force in Louisiana. It was also 
provided that all registrars and receivers of land offices should 
continue in their offices, provided they took an oath of office 
and executed new bonds in favor of the state." The question — 
of public lands was evidently of considerable interest, for the 
Legislature adopted a somewhat elaborate land act on March 
21. This act established a general land office, created the 
position of commissioner of public lands, and placed a mini- 
mum price of $1.25 an acre on public lands, except land 
subject to regular tidal overflow, and except lands remaining 
unsold for a number of years, which were made subject to 
_ the principle of graduation. The right of pre-emption up to 
160 acres was allowed.” 

The so-called pérmanent constitution of the Confederate 
States was adopted by the delegates at Montgomery on 
March 11 and referred to the seceded states for ratification. 
This document was laid before the Louisiana convention on 
March 19 and was taken up for consideration on the twenty- 
first: Several attempts were made to require the submission 
of the constitution to the people or to a specially elected con- 
vention for ratification or rejection. One proposed ordi- 
nance provided for the publication of the constitution in 
French and English for at least thirty days prior to the elec- 
tion. In case the constitution was rejected by a majority of 
the voters, the president of the convention was “to call to- 
gether this Convention, at as early a day as practicable, with 
the view of determining upon the best course of action for 
the future welfare of the State.” This proposal was defeated 


21 Journal of the Louisiana Convention, 1861, pp. 263-65. 
22 Louisiana Acts, 1861, pp. 205-12. 
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Adjustments and Preparations 


74 to 26.% ‘Ten of those voting for submission had voted 
against secession. 

J. A. Rozier of Orleans Parish, who had voted against the 
Ordinance of Secession, favored the election of a new con- 
vention, fresh from the people, to adopt or reject the consti- 
tution. He condemned the “hasty action” of the convention 
in passing the Ordinance of Secession and charged that the 
policy of the secessionists had been “to trample on the rights 
of the people.”” He commended Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
Missouri for their hesitation in the present crisis. He did not 
wish to be forced to transfer his allegiance to South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, and other confederated states, since the 
prosperity of New Orleans was tied to the western states. 
“We might pile ordinances miles in height,” he declared, 
“but we could not divide the people of Louisiana from the 
people of the West.” * Christian Roselius, who represented 
Jefferson Parish, was another opponent of the Confederate 
constitution who had voted against secession. He charged 
that the constitution of the Confederacy established an “un- 
mitigated oligarchy,” as the people played no part in forming 
this government, since the delegates to the Montgomery 
meeting had been appointed without the consent of the 
people. The Confederacy was but a league, a Hanseatic 
League, and the Montgomery convention “had dug the grave 
.of American liberty.” * But the opposition was ineffectual. 
The Constitution of the Confederate States was ratified by 
the Louisiana convention and declared binding upon the 
people of the state on March 21, 1861, by a vote of 101 to 7.” 

Another act of the convention in making adjustments to 


23 Journal of the Louisiana Convention, 1861, pp. 69-70, 74. 

24 Ibid., 74-75; New Orleans Daily Picayune, March 21, 1861. 

25 New Orleans Daily. Picayune, March 21, 1861. 

26 Journal of the Louisiana Convention, 1861, pp. 75-76. Those voting 
against ratification were Charles Bienvenu, Isaiah Garret, George W. Lewis, 
Christian Roselius, Joseph A. Rozier, W. T. Stocker, and James G. Taliaferro, 
all of whom had voted against secession on January 26. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


the new order was taken on March 25, the day before adjourn- 
ment. By this ordinance it was declared that the state of 
Louisiana ceded to the Confederate States the “right to use, 
possess, and occupy all the forts, arsenals and lighthouses, the 
mint, customhouse and other public buildings in the State 
of Louisiana, late in the possession of the United States.” ” 
The convention adopted an ordinance providing for six con- 
gressional districts for the election of representatives to the 
Confederate Congress. ‘The six districts were created and 
defined, and the first Monday in November was fixed as the 
day of election.” 

The final act of the convention in making political adjust- 
ments was taken on March 26 by repealing and amending 
certain earlier ordinances in order to provide for Louisiana 
as a state within the Confederacy. All ordinances which pro- 
vided for an independent Louisiana were either repealed or 
amended so as to deprive the state of an independent status. 
The word “national,” for instance, was struck out of the 
ordinance pertaining to the flag.” 

Both the convention and the state Legislature adjourned 
on March 26. In the two months following the adoption of 
the Ordinance of Secession much had been done in adjusting 
the affairs of Louisiana to the new political order. In addi- 
tion, as a precaution against an armed conflict with the 
United States, the state had undertaken the task of military 
preparations. Attention must now be turned to this subject. 

The bitter sectional feeling of the presidential campaign of 
1860, the success of the Republicans, and the ever increasing 
talk of secession were bound to result in a certain belligerent 
attitude in both North and South. Southerners who’ talked 
of secession thought of the possibility of attempted ‘“‘coercion”’ 
on the part of the Federal Government. Naturally, such 
thoughts soon found expression in preparations for defense 
against any attempt to prevent secession or to force them 

21 Ibid., 281. 28 [bid., 283-85. 29 Ibid., 289-91. 
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Adjustments and Preparations 


back into the Union after the act of secession had taken place. 
Convinced as they were that they possessed the right to with- 
draw from the Union, they believed, when convinced of the 
necessity of withdrawing, that it was their duty to defend that 
right. Hence, they came to look upon the impending 
struggle as a defense of their homes and firesides. 

There was a certain amount of military spirit and some 
military action in Louisiana before the convention adopted 
the Ordinance of Secession on January 26, 1861. Adjutant 
General Maurice Grivot, in his report to Governor Naa 
December 4, 1860, stated that, 


. In anticipation of the present difficulties, there was evinced, 
prior to the Presidential election, both in the city of New Orleans 
and various parishes, a strong desire for the forming of volunteer 
corps, to protect their homes, their families, and their property, 
and scarcely a week has passed, but that requests, either verbal or 
written, have been made upon me for arms to equip the com- 
panies then organizing. I felt deep regret at being totally unable 
ito comply with these demands. . 

Since the Presidential election, which has hurried matters to 
such a crisis, I have daily information of the organization of new 
companies in the city of New Orleans and in the parishes. The 
true spirit has been aroused, and Southern patriots are flocking 
to the standard of Southern rights. I am yet unable to comply - 
with the urgent and daily demands for arms.*° 


On December 10 Governor Moore said to the members of 
the General Assembly, in special session: “In the temper of 
the Northern mind it is not possible to foresee the course or 
policy that Congress may determine upon, and it is the part 
of wisdom to prepare ourselves for any emergency that its 
legislation may. produce.” Louisiana was without arms to 
defend herself ‘‘should our sovereignty be assailed.” It was 


80 Report of the Adjutant General, Louisiana Legislature Documents, 1861, 
pp. 9-11. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


“our imperative duty,” he said, to adopt immediate measures 
for “supplying ourselves with all materials for war.” He 
recommended the creation of a military board to purchase 
and distribute arms to volunteer companies in the state and 
to prepare a plan for the reorganization of the militia. He 
recommended a liberal appropriation, “‘not less than half a 
million of dollars,” to be expended under the authority of 
the board, in the purchase “of the best made arms, of the most 
improved patterns.” * — 

As already indicated, the Legislature responded to the 
governor's recommendation by passing an act entitled “An 
Act to Promote the Formation of Military Companies, and 
to Provide for Arming and Equipping the Same.” According 
to its provisions, a military board composed of the governor 
and four persons appointed by him was created. This board 
was authorized to purchase and distribute arms and muni- 
tions to volunteer companies, a portion of the arms being 
kept in New Orleans and a portion at the Seminary in 
Rapides Parish. The board was to report at the next session 
of the Legislature “some plan for the organization of the 
Militia or for the promotion of the formation of volunteer 
companies, as said Board may deem best.” The sum of 
$500,000 was appropriated for the execution of the act.” | 

Governor Moore lost no time in strengthening the military 
position of Louisiana after it was evident that the state would 
join the secession movement. On January 10 he addressed 
the following communication to the commanding officer of 
the United States barracks and arsenal at Baton Rouge: 


Sir: The safety of the State of Louisiana demands that I take 
possession of all Government property within her limits. You 
are, therefore, summoned hereby to deliver up the barracks, ar- 
senal, and public property now under your command. With the 


81 Governor's message, ibid., 7-8. 
82 Louisiana Acts, 1861, pp. 3-4. 
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Adjustments and Preparations 


large force at my disposal this demand will be enforced. Any 
attempt at defense on your part will be a rash sacrifice of life. 
The highest consideration will be extended to yourself and com- 
mand.* 


Brevet Major Joseph A. Haskin, the commanding officer, sent 
the following message to Adjutant General Samuel Cooper 
at Washington: | 
| BATon Rouce, JaNuary 10, 1861 

The barracks and arsenal at this place were surrendered this 
afternoon at 5 p.M., upon demand of the governor of the State, 


backed by a very superior force. Instructions asked where to 
proceed.* 


The seizure of the arsenal at Baton Rouge added 47,372 
pieces of small arms to the Confederate cause. Of this num- 
ber, 29,222 were percussion muskets, 8,283 were flint muskets, 
and 2,287 were Hall rifles. It was reported that there was 
enough gunpowder in the Baton Rouge arsenal “to supply 
ten batteries of six guns each.” * A portion of these military 
stores was sent immediately to the state arsenal at the State 
Seminary, where they were received by William Tecumseh 
Sherman. As superintendent, Sherman was required to re- 
ceipt for and account for the arms received. ‘“Thus I was 
made the receiver of stolen goods,” he wrote, ‘‘and these 
goods the property of the United States. This grated on my 
feelings as an ex-army officer, and on counting the arms I 
noticed that they were packed in the old familiar boxes, with 
the ‘U.S.’ simply scratched off.” *° 

Forts Jackson and St. Philip were seized by order of Gover- 

33 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. I, 490. 

34 Tbid., 489. 

85 Report of Major J. Gorgas, chief of ordnance, C.S.A., ibid., Ser. IV, Vol. 
I, 292. | 

ae Memoirs of General W. T. Sherman, I, 182-83. Sherman re- 
signed as superintendent of the Louisiana State Seminary of Learning in 


February, 1861, and went to his home in Ohio. In May he became a colonel 
in the Federal army. Jbid., I, 192, 200. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


nor Moore on the same day. In his message to the Legisla- 
ture, January 22, he referred to the “aggressive purpose” of 
the Federal Government with reference to South Carolina and 

Florida and stated that, warned by these acts and the “uni- 
form tenor of hostile language employed in Congress against 
free action in the South,” he had decided to take possession 
of the military posts and munitions of war within the state, 
in order that the deliberations of the representatives of the 
people “‘shall be free and their action supported by the full 
possession of the whole territory of the State.” He then 
reported the capture of the Baton Rouge barracks and arse- 
nal, Fort Pike, on the Rigolets, and Forts Jackson and St. 
Philip, on the Mississippi. On February 18 the Legislature, 
by joint resolution, approved the “prompt, wise and energetic 
action” of Governor Moore in seizing the arsenal and forts.*” 
The Louisiana convention, by a vote of 119 to 5, also adopted 
a resolution approving the executive’s course in taking pos- 
session of the arsenal, forts, and munitions of war within the 
state.* 


87 Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. I, 493-96; Louisiana Acts, 1861, p. 10. The 
action of Governor Moore in ordering the seizure of Federal forts in Louisi- 
ana was the result of communications from Senators Benjamin and Slidell, © 
January 10, warning the governor of Federal plans to garrison Southern 
ports. Benjamin and Slidell, at Washington, jointly wired Daniel W. Adams, 
of the Louisiana Military Board: “Secret attempts continue to be made to 
‘garrison Southern ports. We think there is special reason to fear surprise 
from Gulf squadron.” On the same day Slidell wired Governor Moore: 
“The danger is not from Saint Louis, but from sea.” See Official Records, 
Ser. I, Vol. I, 496, for both messages. As is well known, the Buchanan Ad- 
ministration had sent the Star of the West, on January 5, to reinforce Fort 
Sumter in the Charleston, South Carolina, harbor. The vessel was fired upon 
on January 9 by batteries manned by South Carolinians, and the Star of 
the West turned back to New York. 

38 Journal of the Louisiana Convention, 1861, p. 14. Those opposing the 
resolution were Cicero C. Meredith, David Pierson, Joseph A. Rozier, W. T. 
Stocker, and James G. Taliaferro. Fort Macomb was captured by a detach- 
ment of the First Regiment, Louisiana Infantry, on January 28. The Mint 
and Customhouse at New Orleans were seized on February 1. Official Rec- 
ords, Ser. I, Vol. I, 492, 498. 
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Adjustments and Preparations 


Governor Moore reported to the Legislature that, in re- 
sponse to a request from Governor John J. Pettus, he had sent 
5,000 flint lock muskets, 3,000 percussion muskets, 1,000 Hall 
rifles, 200,000 cartridges, 1,000 pounds of rifle powder, six 
24-pounder guns and carriages, five hundred 24-pounder 
shot, and 1,000 pounds of cannon powder to the state of 
Mississippi. He had taken this action, he said, “not only 
from considerations of courtesy to a sister State, but in further 
execution of my duty’ to Louisiana regarding the approaches 
of Federal troops from above.” * 

There was considerable activity in Louisiana in January, 
1861, in the formation of military companies and in the study 
and practice of military tactics. The Picayune of January 20 
said: “Most of the fire companies [in New Orleans] are now 
drilling as military bodies, and will soon be equally prepared 
to fire at an enemy with their rifles, or to put out a fire with 

their pumps.” ‘The “Caddo Greys” made their debut on 
parade in Shreveport on January 8. A local paper compli- 
mented the organization for the “neat and becoming uni- 
form” and added the wish “May they ever be ready to defend 
our firesides against abolitionists and intestine war.” * <A 
cavalry company was formed at Alexandria on January 14; 
and at a mass meeting of citizens of Morehouse Parish a com- 
pany of “Minute Men”’ was raised, and officers were elected.* 
On January 22 a meeting of ““Home Guards” took place in 
Shreveport. The “‘guards’’ were composed of men forty-five 
years of age and older. This particular meeting represented 
a part of Caddo Parish and resulted in the appointment of a 
committee to petition the governor “to furnish us with arms 
and ammunition to defend our firesides and the property of 
our fellow-citizens in case of danger.” *” 


39 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. I, 495. 
4° Shreveport South-Western, January 9, 1861. 

- 41 New Orleans Daily Picayune, January 20, February 5, 1861. 
42 Shreveport South-Western, January 30, 1861. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


Governor Moore appointed Daniel W. Adams, Braxton 
Bragg, Isaac Garret, and Paul O. Hébert to serve with him on 
the Military Board, created by the Legislature in December. 
The Board issued a report on February 14 and made a num- 
ber of recommendations for the state militia system. It 
recommended that the militia include all white male in- 
habitants between the ages of eighteen and fifty-five, divided 
into two classes, ‘‘active and sedentary,” the active to be com- 
posed of those from eighteen to forty years old, subject to call 
for any duty, and the sedentary, those above forty, subject 
only to duty within their parishes. Each parish should be a 
separate militia district, the governor to appoint officers above 
the rank of captain, and company officers to be elected. The 
formation of volunteer companies in each parish was to be 
continued by issue of proper arms and by liberal appropria- — 
tions from the military fund. The governor was to be com- 
-mander-in-chief of the militia with full power to call out the 
militia and volunteers. ‘The Board also recommended that 
its duties be transferred to the regular military staff of the 
state and reported certain of its actions as follows: 


That unexpected circumstances have occurred requiring . 
prompt action, in which they have taken responsibility not con- 
templated by the Legislature, perhaps, but justified, as they sin- 
cerely believe, by State necessity. 


In the practical execution of the trust, we have to report, that 
we have made a contract for the purchase of five thousand stand 
of the most approved small arms now in use in Europe, with 
ammunition, accoutrements, etc., which, with the arms since ob- 
tained, and some slight addition to the Artillery, and in matters 
of detail, will, in our opinion be all that is required for the 
present.* | 


48 Special Report of the Military Board, February 14, 1861, Louisiana Legis- 
lature Documents, 1861. 
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Adjustments and Preparations 


The Military Board reported that its regulations for the 
formation of military units had been published in the news- 
papers a that arms had been issued to the one com- 
panies: ** 


Name of company _ Number of men on roll 
Crescent Rifles 45 
Louisiana Guards | 100 
Orleans Bacachas, No. 1. | 70 
Atchafalaya Guards 46 
Chasseurs St. Jacques 60 
Orleans Bacachas, No. 2 56 
Montgomery Guards 60 
Orleans Cadets 40 
Orleans Light Guards : ~ 2 
Bienville Guards of Plaquemines Parish 60 
New Home Guards 50 
Co. No. 1 Orleans Guards 111 
Co. No. 2 Orleans Guards 108 
Co. No. 3 Orleans Guards 109 
Co. No. 4 Orleans Guards 4 | 61 
Terrebonne Guards 60 
Grosse Téte Guards 45 
Thibodaux Rifles — 60 
Shreveport Greys 80 
Assumption Guards 40 
Delta Rifles r 60 
Caddo Rifles 7 80 
Clinton Guards 56 
Pelican Rangers 38 
Carter Minute Men 40 
Madison Dragoons 30 
Carroll Guards 638 
Lake Providence Cadets 120 


According to the report of the Military Board, the state of 
Louisiana, by February 14, 1861, had furnished arms to 


46 Ibid. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


twenty-eight volunteer companies with a membership of 
1,765. 

Meanwhile, on February 5, the convention had adopted an 
ordinance providing for the establishment of a regular mili- 
tary force for the state, such force to consist of one regiment of 
artillery and one regiment of infantry and general and staff 
officers, with one major general; and all commissioned officers 
were to be appointed by the governor with the consent of the 
Senate. The pay and allowances and rules of war of the 
United States Army were adopted. The governor or the Leg- 
islature was empowered to disband this force “whenever the 
safety of the State no longer requires its services,” or to trans- 
fer it to “such confederated government, as the State may 
join.” Also, in order not to tie the hands of the state legisla- 
tive body, the convention voted that the Legislature ‘“‘may at 
any time alter, amend or abolish any of the provisions of this 
ordinance.” * 

By an act of the Legislature of March 7, the governor and 
the adjutant general were constituted a board to distribute 
arms to the volunteer corps of the state; and the Military 
Board, created by the act of December 12, 1860, was abol- 
ished.* 

Meanwhile, the Provisional ates of the Confederacy, 
which held its first session at Montgomery, Alabama, from 
February 4 to March 16, was confronted with the problem of 
military preparations. Acts providing for the creation of a 
Provisional Army of the Confederate States were adopted on 
February 28 and March 6. President Davis was authorized to 
receive into the service of the Confederacy such state forces 
as might be tendered and to receive from the states the arms 
and munitions acquired from the United States and all other 
arms and munitions which the states desired to turn over to 
the Confederate authorities. On March 9 the Confederate 


45 Journal of the Louisiana Convention, 1861, pp. 247-49. 
46 Louisiana Acts, 1861, p. 69. 
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Adjustments and Preparations 


Secretary of War, Leroy P. Walker, appealed to Governor 
Moore for 1,700 Louisiana troops.*” 

The Louisiana convention, on March 13, requested the 
_ governor to communicate without delay to the President of 
the Confederate States the desire of the people of Louisiana to 
have the army of the state, or such portion as might be re- 
- quired, “transferred to the army of said Confederacy as soon 
as Clrcumstances may permit.’”’ The governor was authorized 
by the Legislature on March 15 to transfer the regular mili- 
tary force of the state to the service of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Confederate States, and also to grant permission 
to the volunteer troops of Louisiana to volunteer for services 
in the Confederate army. At the same time, the governor 
was authorized to transfer to the Confederate Government 
“all the arms and munitions of war acquired from the late 
United States, or so much thereof as he may think proper, the 
said Provisional Government undertaking to settle for the 
same with the United States.” * 

The troops called for by the Confederate Government on 
March 9 (from all the seceded states) were used to garrison 
certain forts within the Confederacy. It soon became evident, 
however, that additional troops were needed to meet the men- © 
ace of coercive measures of the United States Government. 
The refusal of the Lincoln Administration to receive the 
peace commissioners sent by the Confederate Government, 
“for the purpose of negotiating friendly relations between 
that Government [the United States] and the Confederate 
States of America,’’ was the cause of a call on April 8 for addi- 
tional troops for the Confederate forces. Louisiana was 
asked for 3,000 volunteers.*® The Civil War was virtually be- 

47 The Statutes at Large of the Provisional Government of the Confederate 
States of America (Richmond, 1864), 43-44, 47-52; Official Records, Ser. IV, 
Vol. I, 135. 

48 Louisiana Acts, 1861, p. 113; Journal of the Louisiana Convention, 1861, 


p. 277. 
49 Official Records, Ser. IV, Vol. I, 211. Secretary Walker prefaced the re- 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


gun on April 12, when Confederate batteries at Charleston, 
South Carolina, fired on Fort Sumter, which was manned by 
United States soldiers under Major Robert Anderson. Lin- 
coln’s appeal for 75,000 volunteers on April 15 was followed 
the next day by a call of the Confederate Government for 32,- 
000 men. Governor Moore was requested “to hold in readi- 
ness for instant movement 5,000 volunteer troops, armed and 
equipped, or as nearly so as practicable.” ” 

. Moore responded to the calls for troops by proclamations 
appealing for volunteers for the Confederate service.” ‘The, 
appeals were answered promptly and generously from all 
parts of Louisiana. New Orleans was named as the rendez- 
vous of the troops and, to take care of the soldiers who were 
arriving in the city, Camp Walker was established on the 
Metairie Course under the command of Brigadier General 
Edward L. Tracy. Later, because of the scarcity of water and 
- the fear of disease, it was decided to move the camp to Tangi- 
pahoa, on the Jackson railroad, north of New Orleans.” 
Camp Moore, named in honor of the governor, was estab- 
lished there. . 

Military preparations involved, of course, immediate, heavy 
expenditures. The Confederate authorities, as we have seen, 
desired the states to arm and equip the troops. The Louisi- 
ana Legislature, on March 20, voted to appropriate $500,000 
of the levee fund, for which there was an existing tax, for the 
purpose of state defense.* The parishes made liberal appro- 


quest for troops with these words: “The discontinuance by the United 
States of negotiations with the commissioners representing this Government 
. . . leaves no doubt as to the policy we should pursue.” 

50 Tbid., 221-22. 

51 [bid., 747-48. Governor Moore’s proclamations were made on April 17 
for the 3,000 and on April 21 for the 5,000 additional troops. Problems in 
connection with the transfer of troops and arms from Louisiana to the 
Confederate authorities are discussed in Chapter VIII. 

52 [bid., 748. 

53 Louisiana Acts, 1861, p. 173. 
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Adjustments and Preparations 


priations for the support of the soldiers and their families. 
In April the Iberville Parish police jury appropriated $2,000 
for the maintenance and equipment of the Iberville Grays 
and the sum of $852 “to go towards the payment of the arms 
used by the Company of the (Home Sentinels,) provided 
said arms, in case of the disbanding of the Company, shall be 
delivered to the President of the Police Jury, and by him 
kept and preserved for the Parish.’ In June the additional 
sum of $1,500 was voted for the Iberville Grays, and it was 
provided that $2,000 would be paid to any military company 
organized within the parish and accepted in the Confederate 
service.“ ‘This police jury also voted a pension of from $10 
to $25 a month to the family (in needy circumstances) of every 
soldier who joined a company “leaving for the Seat of War 
from the Parish of Iberville.’ * ‘Tensas Parish appropriated 
$16,000 for state use and paid $20 a month to each soldier be- 
_ sides pledging support to his family. East Feliciana voted an 

appropriation of $50,000 for military purposes. The East 
Baton Rouge Parish police jury appropriated $10,000 for the 
support of the families of those who volunteered, and Bien- 
ville Parish appropriated $30,000 for equipping volunteers 
and providing for the families of poor men in the military 
service. Many other parishes subscribed from $6,000 to $10,- 
000 for the same purposes.” Many individuals, particularly 
planters and to a lesser extent merchants, contributed gen- 
erously to the expenses of equipping military companies. In 
some instances the benefactor was made captain of the or- 

54 Minutes of April 9, 25, June 3, 4, 1861, Iberville Parish Police Jury 
Minutes, 1850-1862, in Transcription of Parish Records of Louisiana (Uni- 
versity, La., 1940). 

55 Ibid., Minutes for June 3, September 2, 1861. On January 7, 1862, the 
Iberville Parish police jury adopted the following resolution: “Whereas the 
expenses of the Parish have been for the last six months very heavy and in- 
creasing daily. Therefore, Be it resolved, That from and after this date to 
the end of the war, no more pensions will be allowed (paupers excepted).” 


56 Annual Cyclopaedia (New York), I (1861), 431-32; New Orleans Daily 
Picayune, April 30, May 3, 8, 21, 22, 23, 1861. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


ganization, while in orb srs he was honored by having the 
company bear his name.* 3 

Everywhere the scene was one of military preparation; and 
drills, parades, flag presentations, and departures for the war 
zones were the order of the day. The following description 
of New Orleans appeared in the Picayune of April 26: 

Our city at this time presents the most warlike and military ap- 
pearance that it has seen since the days of the war of 1814, or that 
of Mexico. | 

- The beat of the drum and heavy tramp of armed men is heard 

throughout the day and night. The wildest military enthusiasm 
and patriotism prevails. From the numerous armories, military 
rendezvous, arsenals, and recruiting offices on Camp, Chartres, 
Canal, Royal, St. Charles, Old Levee, St. Peter, and otHer streets, 
the flag of the Confederacy is flying. . . . 
A visitor to New Orleans in May wrote: “The streets are full 
of Turcos, Zouaves, Chasseurs; walls are covered with plac- 
-ards of volunteer companies; .... In fact, New Orleans 
looks like a suburb of the camp at Chalons. ‘Tailors are busy 
night and day making uniforms.” ** 

Military spirit and preparations were by no means con- 
fined to New Orleans. A Baton Rouge paper said, “As the 
war news spreads the enthusiasm of the people of the interior 
begins to rise.” News from Plaquemine was that “The talk 
here is war, and nothing but war.” * ‘The diary of a sugar 
planter of Assumption Parish reveals that on April 18 he was 
helping to get out handbills for a mass meeting at Napoleon- 
ville for the purpose of arousing a military spirit among the 
people.” In July it was reported that military companies 
were passing through Monroe almost daily." 


87 Fdwin A. Leland, “Organization and Administration of the Louisiana 
Army During the Civil War” (M.A. Thesis, Louisiana State University, 
1938), 19-21. ; 

- 88 Russell, My Diary North and South, 231. 

59 New Orleans Daily Picayune, April 18, 19, 1861. 

6 Alexander F. Pugh Diary. 

61 New Orleans Daily Picayune, July 14, 1861. 
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Adjustments and Preparations 


It has been estimated that Louisiana had at least 16,000 
- men under arms by June 1, 1861. Five thousand of these 
were in New Orleans, 4,000 at Camp Moore, 1,700 on sea- 
coast and harbor defense, 1,000 in Arkansas, 2,100 at Pensa- 
cola, and 2,300 in Virginia or on the way.” 

The departure of military units for the scene of conflict in 
Virginia or elsewhere was an occasion for an enthusiastic 
demonstration by the civilian population. Flags, fireworks, 
and oratory often joined hands to pay a farewell tribute to 
the boys in gray. A member of the Third Louisiana Regi- 
ment thus described the demonstration at its departure: 


From Camp Walker the march of the regiment was one grand 
ovation, the balconies of the houses, banquets, and streets being 
crowded with countless thousands of men, women, and children, 
bidding the brave boys farewell. ... The next evening the 
boats arrived at Baton Rouge. It having been telegraphed from 
New Orleans that the regiment would reach Baton Rouge early 
_on the 2Ist, the population turned out en masse to give them a 
reception and take a last farewell of company K. Pelican Rifles. 


After picturing the wonderful display of fireworks at Baton 
Rouge, the same observer adds: ‘Scenes similar to this oc- 
curred at Plaquemine, Lake Providence, wherever the regi- 
ment had friends and relatives, while the river banks at every 
plantation, hamlet, city and village poured forth their inhab- 
' 1tants to wave adieu to the men.” © 

Sometimes the occasion was one of solemnity, and the bless- 
ings of the church were bestowed upon the departing soldiers. 
The following description of a solemn occasion in New Or- 
leans may be taken as typical: 

The Sabbath of yesterday will long be remembered by our citi- 


zens as one of the most impressive, solemn and touching oc- 
casions which ever took place in our city. 


82 Annual Cyclopaedia, 1 (1861), 432. 
$3 William H. Tunnard, The History of the Third Regiment Louisiana 
Infantry (Baton Rouge, 1866), 31-33. 
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- Louisiana in the Confederacy 


At Christ Church, a sermon was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Lea- 
cock to the members of the Washington Artillery, on the occasion 
of their departure, to-day, for the seat of the war. It was a strange 
and novel sight to see men-at-arms, with their accoutrements and 
sabres, kneeling at the throne of grace, and going through the 
forms of the Episcopal service, while the clang of steel echoing 
through the solemn vaulted aisles, gave a stern impression to the 
occasion. | 

The sermon of Dr. Leacock was most eloquent and appropriate, 
and when invoking the blessing of Divine Providence, and His 
protection over these gallant braves, and bidding them an af- 
fectionate farewell in departure for the field of battle, tears from ° 
the ladies flowed freely, for they had many a husband, brother 
and son among them. - 

At the Presbyterian church, Dr. Palmer also preached one of 
his eloquent and touching sermons to the Crescent Rifles, the 
galleries and aisles being crowded to hear the sermon. 


The parishes continued to make liberal appropriations for 
the military forces. For instance, in July, the police jury of 
Rapides Parish raised its appropriations for war purposes 
from $12,000 to $25,000 while Caldwell Parish appropriated 
$20,000 to arm, equip, and support the volunteers of that 
parish.® In August Iberville Parish appropriated the sum of 
$10,000 ‘“‘or so much thereof as may be necessary” for the 
purchase of winter clothing, shoes, and blankets for volun- 
teers who had enlisted in local companies. The money was 
to be raised by the sale of one- and two-year bonds bearing 8 
per cent interest. A tax of seven cents on each one hundred 
dollars’ value of taxable property was levied to redeem the 
bonds.” . On August 9 the New Orleans Board of Aldermen 


6 New Orleans Daily Picayune, May 27, 1861. 

8 [bid., July 25, 28, 1861. 

% Iberville Parish Police Jury Minutes, August 1, 1861. The president of 
the police jury and the treasurer of the parish were authorized to prepare 
the bonds “in such form and such sums as they may determine.” On Janu- 
ary 7, 1862, the police jury amended the earlier ordinance by authorizing the 
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_ Adjustments and Preparations 


appropriated $100,000 for the defense of the city and in- 
structed the city treasurer to pay that amount to Major Gen- 
eral David E. Twiggs, Confederate commander, “‘to be ap- 
plied by him in such manner as he may deem proper for the 
construction of fortifications to defend the approaches of the 
citys2: | 

At Shreveport the action of the New Orleans municipal 
authorities met with ridicule from at least one source. In 
an editorial entitled’ ““The Defence of New Orleans,” the 
South-Western said: 


The council of this city, after doing little or nothing for its 
defence during the whole long summer, have at length appropri- 
ated the sum of $100,000 to fortify it. This is like throwing one 
bucket of water into the Mississippi river at a low stage of water 
to swell it. That sum will do about as much good towards suc- 
cessfully fortifying New Orleans as ten cents would do to protect 
Shreveport. If $10,000,000 had been appropriated something 
' might have been done, if commenced in proper time.® 


There was a wholesome rivalry between some of the par- 
ishes in furnishing troops for the defense of the country, and 
the newspapers praised individuals and communities for their 
patriotism. The South-Western, for instance, claimed that 
Caddo Parish was the “Banner parish of the State” when an- 
nouncing the departure of the “Caddo Fencibles,” the sixth 
company from Caddo, on August 14, 1861. The same paper 
on September 4 praised Rapides Parish for having sent six 
companies to the war and asserted that unless Caddo was more 
active, it would have te surrender the claim of being the ban- 
ner parish. In Winn Parish, however, there seems to have 
president to issue “the balance of said appropriations in bonds of twenty-five 
and fifty cents, without interest, payable on demand.” Minutes of January 7, 
1862. 

as Orleans Daily Crescent, August 10, 1861. For Major General 
Twiggs’s report to Secretary of War Walker concerning this appropriation, 


see Official Records, Ser. I, Vol: LIII, 726-27. 
68 Shreveport South-Western, August 21, 1861. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


been an element that was unwilling to support the military 
forces of the state. The Southern Sentinel, published at 
Winnfield, said in August: 


There seems to be a very bad feeling existing between two 
classes of citizens in our parish. We are sorry to see such a condi- 
tion of affairs, but it is so, and we cannot help it. The non- 
slaveholding population think that the slave-holders are not do- 
ing their duty, and therefore, should be made to do it.® 


On September 28 Governor Moore, as commander-in-chief, 
issued an order setting forth rules and instructions concerning 
the organization of the militia. According to the instruc- 
tions, a census of all persons from eighteen to forty-five years 
of age, subject to militia duty, was to be made. No volunteer 
companies, unless organized and commissioned by the gov- 
ernor, were to be recognized. No home guards, or companies 
organized for service only within the limits of a town, city, 
or parish, “will be acknowledged, except companies or corps 
the members whereof are subjects of a foreign prince or gov- 
ernment, or composed exclusively of persons over forty-five 
years.”” It was made clear in the governor’s order that any 
person refusing or neglecting to perform militia duty, or to 
attend drills, musters, or parades, would be marked as “‘suspi- 
cious” and be made subject to the fines imposed by an act of 
1853." | 

In another public notice Governor Moore recommended 
to banks and insurance companies that they close at two 
o’clock in the afternoon daily, and to merchants, builders, 

69 Quoted in ibid., August 28, 1861. The Shreveport South-Western xe- 
ported that a mass meeting was held in Winnfield on August 24, “for the 
purpose of devising means by which men of the parish who are able and not 
willing to support the volunteers, can be reached.” 

7 New Orleans Daily Crescent, September 30, 1861; Official Records, Ser. 
IV, Vol. I, 753. The act of 1853 referred to imposed fines of from $5 to 
$200 upon officers (depending on the rank of the officer) and for a fine of $1 


for noncommissioned officers and privates for failure to attend a review or 
for absence from parade. Louisiana Acts, 1853, pp. 355-56. 
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Adjustments and Preparations 


manufacturers, and others that they close at three in order to 
afford their employees time to “obey the orders for the per- 
formance of a duty they owe to their country.” ” The execu- 
tive’s recommendation must have received a favorable re- 
sponse, for the New Orleans Price-Current of October 5, 1861, 
said: 

The prompt and voluntary action of our citizens in organizing 
military companies, either specifically for the defense of the city 
or for the war, has occupied the attention of our mercantile 
classes to such an extent as to leave but a few hours for business 
pursuits. Our Banks and public offices now close their doors at 
2 o'clock p.m. A large number of our merchants shut up at 
3 p.M. The afternoons are devoted to drilling and every man in 
the community is preparing to meet and repulse the enemy 
should he dare attack us. 


Officers, clerks, and employees of the Confederate States, of 
_ the state of Louisiana, and of telegraph offices, manufactories, 
dockyards, and foundries, “‘actually engaged on works for the 
state and Confederate Governments,” were declared exempt 
by the governor from the operations of orders pertaining to 
the militia.” 

According to Adjutant General Grivot’s report of Novem- 
ber 22 to the governor, there were 23,577 troops from Louisi- 
ana in the Confederate service. It was not possible to make a 
statement of the number enrolled in the militia, since many 
parishes had not made returns. Nine parishes had reported a 
total of 5,898. The First Division, made up of volunteer and 
regular militia forces, totaled 31,251 men. ‘The grand total 
of Louisiana troops, so far reported, was 60,726. Grivot was 
not entirely satisfied with the state’s military system, and he 
recommended the adoption of a more stringent militia law. 
Officers, he said, should have full power to compel obedience 


™ New Orleans Daily Crescent, September 30, 1861. 72 [bid. 
73 Official Records, Ser. IV, Vol. I, 747-55; Annual Cyclopaedia, I (1861), 
434. | 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


to orders and attendance at drills and reviews, and during 
war the militia should be subject to “the strict and rigid rules 
and regulations of war.” He also recommended that volun- 
teer corps should be encouraged.” 

When the Legislature convened, the recommendations of 
the adjutant general were presented for consideration. It 
was generally admitted that the militia system needed reform. 
On January 23, 1862, a measure was adopted entitled “An Act 
to Reorganize the Militia.” The act stated that the militia of 
-the state of Louisiana ‘‘Shall be composed of all the free white 
males capable of bearing arms residing in the State, and are 
eighteen years of age and not over forty-five.’ The follow- 
ing persons were declared exempt from militia service: mem- 
bers of the General Assembly, judges of the courts of record, 
secretary of state, treasurer and auditor of the state, the at- 
torney general, district attorneys, the secretary and assistant 
secretary of the Senate, the clerk and assistant clerk of the 
House, clerks of courts of record, sheriffs, physicians in actual 
practice, ministers of the Gospel, mayors and recorders of 
cities, one apothecary in each store, the commissioner of the 
land office, registrars of the land offices of the state, keepers of 
public prisons, all persons engaged in the mail service, and all 
persons exempt under the laws of the Confederate States by 
virtue of their employment in the civil, military, or naval 
service of the Confederate Government. After thirty days 
from the passage of the act no additional volunteer companies 
should be formed without the consent of the governor, and 
no person should be received in any volunteer company with- 
out the consent of the major general of the militia. 

According to the militia act, it was made the duty of tax 
assessors to enroll inhabitants of their parishes or districts 
subject to militia duty, and to return such a roll to the ad- 
jutant general. No detachment of the militia should be re- 
quired to serve more than three months at one time, except 

14 Official Records, Ser. IV, Vol. I, 754. 
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Adjustments and Preparations | 


in case of urgent necessity, in which case the governor, as 
commander-in-chief, was authorized to detain the unit six 
months longer.” 

The militia act provided for the election of a major Wee 
by the Legislature. John L. Lewis, who was elected to this 
office, entered upon his duties with laudable dispatch and de- 
termination. He issued instructions to military companies on 
February 15 and appealed to the people of Louisiana for their 
co-operation.” The’governor was authorized by the militia 
law to appoint all other officers above the rank of captain, the 
consent of the Senate being required for the appointment of 
brigadier generals.” 

The people of New Orleans received the news in December, 
1861, that a Federal force had taken possession of Ship Island, 
Mississippi Sound. Naturally, such information created some 
excitement and furthered plans for local defense. Although 
the Crescent, in writing about the Federal forces at Ship Is- 
land, asked the question: “Why do they not come along?” 
and boasted that “‘Chalmette’s glories will be repeated, with 
the difference only between defeating a brave and manly foe, 
and such a race of sneaking imbeciles as the Bull Runners of 
the North,” it was critical of the Confederate naval authori- 
ties for not putting New Orleans in the strongest position for 
defense.” On February 20, 1862, the New Orleans council 
named sixty-four citizens as a “Committee on Public Safety.” 
The purpose of this action was to provide for co-operation 
with the Confederate and state authorities in devising means 
for the defense of the city of New Orleans and its approaches.” 


%8 Louisiana Acts, 1861-1862, pp. 61-72. 

76 New Orleans Daily Crescent, February 18, 1862. 

77 Louisiana Acts, 1861-1862, pp. 61-72. 

78 New Orleans Daily Crescent, January 10, 11, 1862. Ship Island is near 
Biloxi, Mississippi; it is fifty miles from Lake Pontchartrain and eighty miles 
from the mouth of the Mississippi. 

19 Official Records, Ser. III, Vol. II, 728-29; New Orleans Daily Crescent, 
February 25, 1862. . 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


New Orleans, while concerned with its own defense, was 
not unfaithful to the Confederate cause elsewhere. On 
March 3 the council appropriated $25,000 to purchase uni- 
forms and equipment for all military organizations of the 
city needing assistance that might be mustered into the serv- 
ice of the state and be transferred to the command of General 
Beauregard, “‘to fight our battles in Columbus [Kentucky] or 
elsewhere.” At the same time the mayor was authorized to 
issue municipal bonds to the amount of $1,000,000 in order 
to supply the Committee on Public Safety with funds to pur- 
chase arms, munitions of war, and provisions, or to provide 
any means for the successful defense of the city and its ap- 
proaches.” | 


8° Official Records, Ser. III, Vol. II, 730-31. 
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Chapter III 


Problems of the New Order 


ahs ELECTION OF 1860 with the uncertainty concerning the 
future political status of the state, the severing of the old 
political ties, and the prospects of a war in defense of the right 
to sever those ties, with the consequent military preparations, 
combined to present to the people of Louisiana many serious 
problems. These problems were common for the entire state, 

and the economic policies adopted were the policies of the 
representatives of all the people until the Union forces 
gained control of New Orleans in April, 1862. After that 
date the history of Louisiana is the history of two sections— 
the southeast under Federal control, the rest of the state sub- 
ject to the acts of the Confederate Government and of the 
state government acknowledging allegiance to the Confed- 
eracy. , 

The banks of Louisiana adopted a policy of sharp reduc- 
tion of accommodations in the fall of 1860 when the election 
of Lincoln appeared probable. After the election this policy 
was continued, of course, with the result that there was con- 
siderable distress. The New Orleans Price-Current of No- 
vember 3 said the money market showed “‘increasing tight- 
ness” because of the feeling of uneasiness that had pervaded 
the community for some time regarding the future course of 
political events. A month later it was reported that the 
stringency in the field of finance continued “‘to grow more 
and more severe from day to day,” and in consequence every 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


department of business was “laboring under great and un- 
usual depression.” The banks were refusing all applications 
for new loans. The Louisiana Board of Currency, charged 
with the duty of the supervision of the banks of the state, re- 
ported to the Legislature in January, 1861: 


The Board has the satisfaction to state that amid the trials and 
embarrassments of the last few months, and the universal distrust 
engendered by the breaking up of the Federal Union, the banks 
of this State have maintained inviolate every engagement. Whilst 
other communities, compelled to resort to temporary palliatives, 
have sanctioned a suspension of specie payments, and even the 
banks of New York were forced into artificial combinations in 
order to avoid threatened insolvency, our own institutions never 
wavered for an instant. The steady maintenance of specie pay- 
ments by our banks was not without great sacrifices, but this is 
but another tribute to the wisdom of our banking system, and 
an illustration of the soundness of our commercial community, 
- who were ready to submit to severe privations for the sake of 
preserving the integrity of our currency.” 


On the day before adjournment the convention made an 
effort to strengthen the banking system of the state. An ordi- 
nance was adopted amending Article CXVIII of the constitu- 
tion by providing that two thirds of the capital stock be paid 
in specie before a bank should begin operation. No bank 
should issue notes exceeding in amount, at any one time, 
three fourths of the amount of capital paid in; and the cash 
liabilities of each bank should always be represented by at 
least one third in specie, and the balance in good paper, paya- 

1New Orleans Price-Current, Commercial Intelligencer and Merchant's 


Transcript, December 1, 12, 1860. Cited hereafter as New Orleans Price- 
Current. 

2 Report of the Board of Currency, January, 1861, Louisiana Legislature 
Documents, 1861. .The New Orleans Price-Current of December 15, 1860, 
quoted the Boston Traveller as follows: “The New Orleans banks are the 
strongest in the Union, and in fact the only ones it seems to us that conduct 
banking on safe and legitimate principles. The banks in the Northwestern 
States, and particularly in Illinois, are the weakest.” 
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Problems ‘of the New Ouier 


ble in full at maturity, within ninety days. No bank was to 
- issue from its counter any other than its own notes.® 
The establishment of the Confederate Government and the ' 
_ appointment of commissioners to negotiate a peaceable ar- 
rangement with the authorities at Washington resulted in a 
decided improvement in the New Orleans money market. 
During March and for the first half of April the weekly bank 
reports showed increases in loans.* The beginning of hostili- 
ties at Fort Sumter on April 12, however, reversed this trend 
and brought a return of stringency and dullness to the ex- 
changes. The New Orleans Price-Current of April 13 told its 
readers that ‘““The dangerous aspect of political affairs, which 
culminated yesterday in actual hostilities at Charleston, has 
influenced the Money market in an adverse direction, and 
scarcely anything of importance has been done during the 
last few days’; and two weeks later, April 27, the paper de- 
clared, “In the present uncertain state of affairs 1t may be said 
that we no longer have a money market.’’ On April 13 the 
New Orleans banks held $20,089,881 in deposits, $16,627,855 
in specie, $14,143,746 in 90-day paper; and their circulation 
amounted to $8,684,486. On September 14 their condition 
was reported to be $14,710,698 in deposits, $14,173,258 in 
specie, $12,831,100 in 90-day paper, and the circulation 
$6,481,716.° 
On September 16, 1861, Governor Moore recommended to 


8 Journal of the Louisiana Convention, 1861, p. 281. On March 16, 1861, 
the eleven New Orleans banks held $21,101,036 in deposits, $17,686,844 in 
specie, and $14,251,298 in 90-day paper. New Orleans Price-Current, March 
20, 1861. See also Stephen A. Caldwell, A Banking History of Louisiana 
(Baton Rouge, 1935), 90. | 

4New Orleans Price-Current, March 13, 27, April 3, 10, 17, 24, 1861. The 
Price-Current of March 13 reported the money market better “under the 
impression that the prospect for peaceful solution of our political difficulties 
is assuming a more confident shape”; and on April 3 it said, “The money 
market continues to be abundantly supplied, and the tendency to increased 
ease for desirable paper and other investments, is quite apparent.” 

8 Ibid., April 17, September 21, 1861. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


the banks of New Orleans that they suspend specie payments 
immediately. He admitted that under the laws of Louisiana 
_ banks could not suspend, nor could the Legislature legalize 
suspension. Nevertheless, he recommended such a course be- 
cause of the issue of Confederate Treasury notes. Unless the 
creditors of the banks received the Treasury notes, he said, 
these notes could not be taken by them in payment, and 
would thus fail to answer the purpose of currency. The ac- 
tion of the banks in suspending could be referred to the peo- 
ple at such time as the Legislature might think proper; and 
the people, in convention assembled, “will decide whether 
the forfeiture of their charters by the Banks shall be exacted 
or relinquished.” ® 

Governor Moore had been urged by Confederate authori- 
ties at Richmond to secure suspension by New Orleans banks. 
Christoper G. Memminger, Confederate secretary of the treas- 
_ury, wrote Moore on September 11, saying: “I am directed 
by the President, with the concurrence of his cabinet, to re- 
quest that you will unite with him in inducing the banks of 
New Orleans to suspend specie payments, and to place Treas- 
ury notes upon the same footing with their own notes.” 
Memminger asserted that it was essential to the security of 
the government and necessary for self-defense that Treasury 
notes should circulate as currency. “This result had been ob- 
tained everywhere, except at New Orleans,” he said, “and the 
urgency of the case has suggested the adoption of harsh meas- 
ures to remove this exception. The Government of the Con- 
federate States, however, has preferred adopting such meas- 
ures as will effect the object with the least possible disturb- 
ance of private right and commercial integrity.” * On the 
day he wrote to Governor Moore, Secretary Memminger ad- 


dressed a letter to the presidents and directors of the New 
6 New Orleans Daily Crescent, September 16, 1861. 
7 Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury of the Confederate States of 
America, 1861-1865 (Washington, 1878), 45 (Microfilm copy, University of 
Texas Archives). 
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Problems of the New Order: 


Orleans banks, calling attention to the fact that other banks 
in the Confederacy had suspended specie payments and urg- 
ing the New Orleans banks to adopt “the only measure which 
can secure the credit of the Government, namely the tempo- 
rary suspension of specie payments by the banks and the re- 
ception of Treasury notes as currency.” * 

On September 17 the Crescent commended the ‘wise and 
patriotic move’’ of the Louisiana State Bank, the Bank of 
Louisiana, and the Bank of America in suspending specie 
payments, and the next day announced the same action by the 
Crescent City Bank and the Citizens Bank of Louisiana. 
When announcing suspension by the banks, the Price-Cur- 
rent informed the public that that action was not due to “‘any 
inability on the part of the Banks to meet fully all their lia- 
bilities, but was mainly with the view of aiding the Govern- 
ment in introducing Treasury Notes into general circula- 
tion.” ® The Board of Currency reported on November 20, 
1861, that all banks had suspended specie payments with the 
exception of the Southern Bank, which was still paying its 
liabilities in coin.” 

The banks of Louisiana were protected against suits aris- 
ing from their action in suspending specie payments. Ac- 
cording to an act of the Legislature of January, 1862, no suit 
er proceeding should be instituted, and no protest made 
“during the existing war, and for the twelve months there- 
after” for the nonpayment of bank notes in specie or for re- 
ceiving and paying out other notes than their own at their 
counter, provided that the banks should continue to receive 
and pay out at par Confederate States Treasury notes. No 


8 Ibid., 45-46.  ~ ® New Orleans Price-Current, September 21, 1861. 

10New Orleans Daily Crescent, December 20, 1861. A New Orleans girl 
observed in her diary on September 22, 1861, that the people absolutely re- 
fused to give specie for paper and that it was impossible to get change. “A 
perfect mania has seized the community,” she wrote, “and there is a dearth of 
silver money, and those who possess it will not part with it.” Clara Solomon 
Diary (MS. in Louisiana State University Department of Archives). 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


bank was to sell any of its coin while this act was in effect. 
Finally, it was provided that nothing in this act was to be 
construed to prevent ak bank from lending to the state or 
the Confederate States.” 

In January, 1862, the Legislature Pe laws providing 
for the acceptance of Confederate States Treasury notes and 
bonds in payment of all sales of public land and in payment 
of all debts or claims due to the state or parish and city cor- 
porations. All fiscal agents were directed and authorized to 
‘ receive such notes.” There was, however, some reluctance on 
the part of businessmen to receive the Confederate Treasury 
notes; and there was a good deal of speculation in connection 
with the currency. The New Orleans Committee on Public 

Safety adopted a resolution on March 5, 1862, condemning all 
_ persons who refused to take Confederate notes in payment of 
debts and other commercial transactions as “unworthy of the 
countenance and respect of patriotic citizens, and justly ob- 
noxious to the indignation of the community.” * Specula- 
tion, too, aroused the wrath of the authorities, and the Board 
of Provost Marshals (New Orleans and the surrounding ter- 
ritory were under martial law) published the following notice 
in the New Orleans papers in March and April, 1862: 


All traffic in paper currency, tending to create distrust in the 
public mind, or otherwise to produce embarrassment, shall be 
held as acts of hostility against the Government, and will be dealt 
with summarily. 

The traffic in Gold and Silver against the Notes of the Con- 
federate States of America is hereby expressly prohibited. 


11 Louisiana Acts, 1861-1862, pp. 45-46. The Louisiana constitution of 
1852 denied the Legislature the power to sanction, “directly or indirectly,” 
the suspension of specie payments. “The Legislature in 1853 provided for a 
hearing before a district court in case of the nonpayment of bank notes in 
specie. Unless the banks could show cause, the court should pronounce 
judgment of insolvency and provide for liquidation. Journal of the Louisiana 
Convention, 1852, p. 79; Louisiana Acts, 1853, p. 307. 

12 Louisiana Acts, 1861-1862, pp. 19, 82. 

18 New Orleans Price-Current, March 22, 1862. 
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Problems of the New Order | 


Delinquents will be visited by prompt and severe punishment.”4 


Not all the economic problems confronting the people of 
Louisiana in 1861 were caused by the state of war. The Fed- 
eral blockade, the expense involved in military preparations, 
and the necessity of providing for many of the families of 
soldiers were serious problems indeed. But the situation 
was aggravated by a serious drought and overflow in 1860 in 
some sections of the state and by poor crops in 1861. On 
March 7, 1861, the Legislature, because of the ‘“‘unprece- 
dented drought and overflow which has visited many sections 
of the State of Louisiana during the year eighteen hundred 
and sixty,” appropriated $30,000 to purchase corn or rice to 
be furnished the poor who were “actually in a state of suffer- 
ing, or likely to be” from the effects of the drought and over- 
flow. It was provided that no parish should receive more 
than $1,500.* 

This economic distress was aggravated by the blockade. 
On May 27, 1861, the New Orleans Picayune announced that 
the U.S. man-of-war Brooklyn had arrived off Pass L’Outre 
bar at the mouth of the Mississippi at two o’clock the day be- 
fore and had notified Major Johnson K. Duncan, in command 
at Fort Jackson, that the blockade would take effect from 
that moment. This event was of course not unexpected, and 
some Louisianians had made preparations for the interrup- 
tion of trade. Food crops received greater emphasis in farm 
economy. A foreign observer reported in June that the plant- 
ers along the Mississippi above New Orleans had planted an 
unusual quantity of Indian corn to have food for the Negroes 
without any distress from inland or sea blockade.*® While 
such expedients might have aided the rural districts, they 


14 New Orleans Daily Picayune, April 7, 1862. 

18 Louisiana Acts, 1861, pp. 68-69. 

16 Russell, My Diary North and South, 264-65. See also the New Orleans 
Price-Current, March 21, April 3, 17, 1861, for reports of unusually large 
corn planting in the parishes of West Baton Rouge, Concordia, and Point 
Coupee. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


could be of little or no value to New Orleans, where disrup- 
tion of trade brought a business depression with a consequent 
increase in unemployment. A New Orleans resident wrote 
on July 20: “There is a great deal of suffering here at this 
time many families are not able to pay their rent and [are] 
thrown out of employment.” *’ There is reason to believe 
that many men in New Orleans enlisted in the army as the 
only means of finding employment.” 

The Picayune announced the receipt of North Texas flour, 
three hundred sacks from the mills near Bonham and a large 
consignment from Paris, Texas. According to that paper 
this was the first shipment of flour from this region to arrive 
in New Orleans, and the hope was expressed that the supply 
of breadstuffs would be drawn largely from Texas in the fu- 
ture. “The Lincoln blockade,” it was said, ‘“‘has not shut 
them out from an excellent market.” * But breadstuffs seem 
to have been among the few articles of food of which there 
was an ample supply in New Orleans by late September, 1861, 
as the following statement of the Crescent will show: 


The supplies of many articles of consumption are running very 
low. ‘There is scarcely a month’s consumption of coffee in 
market. There is not a bag in first hands. In the meantime, 
substitutes have been proposed, among which is named the okra 
_ seed. As regards this, the thought of its becoming a substitute 
_ may as well be laid aside at once, for there are not twenty-five 
sacks of the seed available. The chief substitute will have to be 
rye. .. . The supplies of bacon, hams and pork are running low. 
Hams up to 25 cents per pound; lard 27 to 30 cents, the stock 
running very low. We shall have to fall back on Creole beef and 
mutton—return to first principles. Breadstuffs are in good sup- 
ply and an abundance in the country.” 

17 Isaac Evans to E. P. Ellis, Ellis Collection (Louisiana State University 
Department of Archives). 

18 Roger W. Shugg, Origins of Class Struggle in Louisiana (University, La 


1939), 171-72. 
19 New Orleans Daily Picayune, July 13, 1861. 
20 New Orleans Daily Crescent, September 27, 1861. 
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Problems of the New Order 


There were many evidences of speculation as early as Octo- 
ber and November, 1861. The Crescent of: November 6 re- 
ported ‘“‘more talk about salt than anything else” and said: 
“Ten dollars per sack was asked yesterday. Speculation has 
been rife in the article for some time past.” The Alexandria 
Louisiana Democrat was quoted as of October 30: 


Some weeks ago the agents of certain jobbing houses in New 
Orleans visited this place and endeavored to buy up all the wool- 
ens, linseys and staple goods now on the shelves of our merchants. 
- Strange as it may seem, they in part succeeded. Although the de- 
mand for such goods is, and will be, very great among our plant- 
ers and the whole population, and though no doubt can possibly 
exist of the certain sale of all such articles, some of our merchants 
have, nevertheless, permitted these sharpers and Shylocks from 
New Orleans to denude their stores of the very things that our 
people will be suffering for before three months have ex- 


pitetu: ... 
Last week another batch of these New Orleans runners arrived, 
and departed after having made large purchases... . About a 


month ago they sent up some military adventurers here, who were 
taken out of their handsome phaeton and given free lodging in 
jail. We propose to afford a more humble vehicle for these trad- 
ing travelers—a slick pole with a dose of tar and the spare plum- 
age of a Shanghai. The New Orleans papers will save some of 
their people some mortification by affording them an opportunity 
to read this warning.” 


Prices in New Orleans were advancing rapidly in November. 
The Crescent reported a “steadily increasing scarcity of bread- 
stuffs and other necessaries of life,’ and asserted: “Flour is — 
advancing to famine figures. Each succeeding day is attended 
with an advance of 25 cents or more per barrel.” Other 
articles—such as soap, candles, starch—were advancing in 
price “from day to day.” * According toa New Orleans girl’s 
diary, the price of a bar of soap advanced from twenty cents to 


21 Ibid., November 4, 1861. 22 Tbid., November 9, 1861. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


one dollar; coffee sold for one dollar per pound, and ‘“‘Ma has 
notified us that we must soon say good bye to it.” 8 
Already, the authorities of New Orleans had taken steps to 

protect the consumer by regulating the price of bread. On 
October 5 Mayor John T. Monroe announced a schedule of 
prices for the week commencing October 7, ranging from 
twenty cents for fifty-four ounces to five cents for fourteen 
ounces of first-quality bread.” 

- Business in general was seriously affected by the blockade 
and the war activity. A letter from Alexandria, Rapides 
Parish, dated November 21, 1861, read: 


Business in this place, as everywhere else, is almost entirely 
suspended, as regards commerce with other parts of the country, 
and the only lively feature of that sort I have noticed since my 
arrival is the spectacle of numerous ox teams from Texas, if an 
ox team, composed of a dozen or more animals hauling a single 
wagon load of wool, can be called a lively spectacle. 


‘The wagon commerce with Texas seems to have enjoyed ex- 
pansion. It was reported from Alexandria in January, 1862, 
that wagons loaded with wool were arriving daily from all 
parts of Texas, with an average arrival and departure daily 
of twenty wagons, and that there were ‘‘over one hundred on 
the route from San Antonio alone, loaded with wool, coffee 
and. hides, which will commence arriving in a few days.” * 
The New Orleans Crescent of F ebruary 19, 1862, appeared 
on a sheet half the usual size. In an editorial entitled “Our 
Half Sheet,” the editor characterized the expedient as “morti- 
fying to us” but explained that circumstances had rendered 
it unavoidable. Transportation difficulties were blamed for 


28 Clara Solomon Diary, November 2, 1861. 

24 New Orleans Daily Crescent, October 10, 1861. 

25 [bid., November 25, 1861. According to this writer, prices in Alexandria 
included ham at 45 cents and coffee at $1.50 per pound, while salt sold for 
$12 a sack. 26 Jbid., January 7, 1862. 
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Problems of the New Order 


the shortage of paper. A few days later the paper said: “It 
cannot be disguised that our bacon is running very low. 
From whence or how is the stock or supply to be replenished? 
Fifty dollars for a barrel of pork, one dollar for a bushel of 
corn, fourteen dollars per barrel for flour!” ”” 

Scarcity of some articles in New Orleans, however, was not 
caused by a shortage of production within the state. Then, 
as in the twentieth century, the system of distribution was 
somewhat at fault. While New Orleans complained of food 
shortage and consequent high prices, North Louisiana com- 
plained of an oversupply of certain provisions. In March, 
1862, the Loutsiana Baptist, of Mt. Lebanon, Bienville Parish, 
stated: 


We see by our city exchanges that the stock of corn and meat 
on hand is well nigh exhausted, and both articles are command- 
ing high prices—corn worth over a dollar per bushel, and bacon 
twenty-five cents a pound.. 

We have an overstock of both of these articles in North Louisi- 
ana, and a great scarcity of money. Why, then, do not our plant- 
ers send their corn and bacon to New Orleans, supply their wants, 
and bring back money, which is so much needed among us? * 


Louisianians, in common with other Southerners, believed 
that cotton would be an important factor in the success of the 
foreign policy of the Confederacy. They had faith in the 
power of “King Cotton” and had visions of European inter- 
ference in America in the interest of the Confederacy. Wil- 
liam H. Russell, who was traveling among the Creoles along 
the Mississippi in June, 1861, said: “All these gentlemen to 
a man are resolute that England must get their cotton or 
perish. ... Illimitable fields tilled by multitudinous ne- 
groes open on their sight and they behold the empires of 
Europe, with their manufactures, their industry, and their 


27 Ibid., February 21,1862. 28 Quoted in ibid., March 24, 1862. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


wealth, prostrate at the base of their throne, crying out ‘Cot- 
ton! More Cotton! That is all weask.’”* ‘The state’s lead- 
ing men were not less optimistic concerning the ability of 
cotton to bring foreign aid to the South.” 

Southerners planned to hasten foreign intervention and 
at the same time cripple Northern industry by an embargo on 
cotton. England and France would be made to realize their 
dependence on the Confederacy and be stimulated to act at 
once to break the Federal blockade. Louisiana was not slow 
to co-operate in this Southern program. In fact, her leaders 
seemed to feel the responsibility resting upon the port of New 
Orleans in making a policy of cotton embargo a success.” In 
July, 1861, the cotton factors of New Orleans, numbering 
more than one hundred, advised cotton planters, through a 
public notice in the newspapers, not to ship any portion of 
their crops to New Orleans or to remove it from their planta- 
tions until the blockade was abandoned.” On September 23 
ninety-five cotton factors of New Orleans addressed a petition 
to Governor Moore and Major General Twiggs, requesting 
them to take immediate steps to prevent the shipment of any 
cotton to New Orleans because cotton, “from the known in- 
efficiency of the blockade, will find its way to foreign ports, 
and furnish the manufacturing interests of Europe and the 
United States with the product of which they are most in 
need.” Governor Moore concurred in these views and re- 
sponded by ordering that, after October 10, no cotton be 
brought to New Orleans or within that “‘section of the coun- 
try between the fortifications above Carrollton and those be- 
low the city and extending back to the lake.” Major General 


29 Russell, My Diary North and South, 259-60. See also De Bow’s Review 
(New Orleans), XXX (January, 1861), 93. 

80 Frank L. Owsley, King Cotton Diplomacy; Foreign Relations of the Con- 
federate States of America (Chicago, 1931), 22. 

81 [bid., 30. 

82‘New Orleans Daily Picayune, July 23, 1861; New Orleans Daily Crescent, 
fueust 1, 1861. 
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Problems of the New Order 


Twiggs announced that he would co-operate with the gover- 
nor in the enforcement of the order.* 

The cotton crop of Louisiana for 1861 was far below normal 
because of excessive rains in August and September in many 
portions of the state. Whereas excellent crop prospects were 
reported in June and July, long incessant rains in the suc- 
ceeding months reduced the yield of cotton by about one 
half and in some places damaged the corn crop. News from 
Rapides Parish in mid-September was to the effect that the 
rainy season had lasted for forty days.* 

The crop shortage and the embargo policy combined to 
reduce the cotton shipments to New Orleans to a minimum. 
The Crescent reported on September 25 that 


The stock of cotton on hand yesterday was 10,639 bales, against 
155,000 bales for the sarne time last year. The receipts this year 
since the first of September are 655 bales, against 121,000 for the 
same time last year. ... ‘The way cotton is coming to market 
at this time, it will take about twelve calendar months to load 
Com. Marcy’s ship, the Pettigrew. The recommendations of the 
factors will be fully carried out by the planters. 


On the following day the Crescent continued the discourse on 
the subject of cotton by saying: “In the absence of the king, 
the glory and prestige of Carondelet appears to have departed. 
No cotton coming to market, the brokers are taking it coolly 
and calmly.” The Crescent reported on December 19 that 
the receipts of cotton for the week were 121 bales, ‘‘all in 
transitu for interior points.” The total receipts at New 
Orleans, from September 1 to December 19, were 4,992 bales, 
as compared to 187,559 bales for the same period of 1860, a 
decrease of 182,567 bales. The shipments during the same 
period totaled 3,142 in 1861 as against 152,783 bales in 1860, 
a decrease of 149,641 bales.* 


3 Official Records, Ser. III, Vol. 11, 725-27. 
** New Orleans Daily Crescent, August 26, September 2, 16, 17, 1861. 
88 Ibid., December 19, 1861. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


The limitation of cotton production by some form of state 
action was a mooted question in Louisiana as in the other 
cotton states in the years 1861-1865. But the idea received 
_ little support in the state, and the most its proponents were 
able to do was to secure the adoption of a resolution by the 
Louisiana House of Representatives on December 14, 1861, 
which instructed the Committee on Agriculture to inquire 
into the expediency and propriety of checking the cultivation 
of cotton in Louisiana during the blockade by a tax on cotton, 
and of encouraging the cultivation of articles of necessity by 
premiums on foods, wool, leather, material for clothing, iron, 
lead, and all munitions of war. Such an expedient, if adopted, 
was “‘to have effect, providing the blockade be in force on the 
Ist of April next.” * 

There was considerable feeling and controversy over the 
“Cotton Planters Relief Bill,” which was adopted by the 

Legislature and vetoed by Governor Moore in January, 1862. 
The proposed act called for the issuing of $7,000,000 of paper 
money with cotton as security. Planters were to pledge their 
cotton to the state and receive treasury notes at the rate of 
five cents per pound. The notes were made payable one year 
after the raising of the blockade. The proponents of the 
measure advocated it as necessary to relieve the cotton planter 
from serious financial difficulties caused by inability to dispose 
of the cotton crop through regular channels. The opponents 
of the proposal charged that it was unnecessary, unwise, and 
unconstitutional. The Crescent was of the opinion that a 
_ better method of relief could be devised through the banks 
and issued the warning, ““Whenever a State commences issuing 
her treasury notes, she always loses in character, credit and 


money. All experiences demonstrate this—and experience 

86 [bid., December 18, 1861. The Legislature took no action at this time 
or later restricting, directly or indirectly, the cultivation of cotton. The 
trade in cotton and the efforts to promote the manufacture of cotton cloth, 
1863-1865, are discussed in Chapter VII. 
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Problems of the New Order 


is the only safe guide.” * ‘The Price-Current looked to the 
passage of the bill “with dismay” and declared, “‘It is the uni- 
versal opinion among intelligent men, as far as we can learn, 
that the passing of such a bill . . . will, in the end, be pro- 
ductive of great and irreparable evils, not only to one, but to 
every department of industry throughout the State.” *° 

Lewis Texada of Rapides Parish was one of the most ardent 
opponents of the measure. He opposed the bill not only as 
unnecessary and unconstitutional but as a positive evil in en- 
couraging the North to believe that the South was already 
exhausted. Texada concluded his speech of January 17 in 
the Senate by saying: 

Instead of leaving to the people to adopt their own method of 
obtaining supplies, and suspending the collection of taxes for the 
time, you publish to the world, to our enemies, that we are on 
the brink of ruin, that starvation is at our doors, and if not 
saved by the State we must perish. 

. there would be more joy at Washington than the an- 
nouncement of a battle won. The Abolition Cabinet of Abra- 
ham Lincoln will receive it as an omen of victory. Their organs 
will rally a people, now clamoring for peace to a continuance of 
the war. Louisiana, the richest State in the Confederacy, has to 
relieve the lords of the boasted interest which claimed to be king. 
Fight on, gallant Yankees, the proud Southron, who defies our 
enemies, and braves bayonet and bullet and bombshell, cannot 
reduce [sic] a curtailment of rations. Raised in luxury, he cowers 
when his supplies are exhausted.” ; 


Governor Moore vetoed the bill because he considered it 
unconstitutional, and charged that it contravened the state 
constitution and violated the provisional constitution of the 


37 Ibid., January 6, 1862. A copy of the bill was printed in the Shreveport 
South-Western, on January 1, 1862. It is also found in MS. Louisiana House 
Journal, 1861-1862 (Louisiana State University Department of eo i 207. 

38 New Orleans Price-Current, December 28, 1861. 

39 New Orleans Daily Crescent, January 21, 1862. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


Confederacy. “The cotton crop of Louisiana of 1861,” he 
said, “cannot be pledged by the State, either for that or any 
other purpose. It is not her’s to pledge.” ® The Crescent, 
in commenting on the veto, said: “Our Northern enemies 
will not have to exult over any supposed distress among our 
cotton planters, for it cannot be controverted that the cotton 
bill gave the strongest indications that the cotton planters were 
hopelessly involved.” ‘The editor charged that the proposed 
measure ‘“‘was the perfect embodiment of an irredeemable 
_and vicious currency, the entering wedge to an universal 
system of dependence in every branch of agriculture on legis- 
lative gratuities.”’ * 

Evidently there were violations of the governor’s prohi- 
biticn of cotton shipments to New Orleans. The civil and 
military authorities were compelled to adopt more severe 
measures to break up the trade. On February 10, 1862, Gov- 
ernor Moore, as commander-in-chief of the Louisiana militia, 
announced that any boat or railroad train that brought cotton 
to New Orleans without a special permit would be seized, to- 
gether with the cotton, by the military authorities. Such cot- 
ton would be removed from the city “at the expense of the 
vessel or Railroad.” On March 12 the governor announced 
that cotton must not be shipped from the interior of the state 
to any point on the Mississippi for storage or sale. Cotton 
shipped in violation of this order would be reshipped to 
some point in the interior at the expense of the owner. Nat- 
urally, such a measure was a precaution to prevent cotton 
from falling into the hands of the enemy.” 

Military preparations and the blockade combined to give a 
stimulus to certain industries in the state. Manufactories 
were established, especially in New Orleans, for the produc- 
tion of many articles for which Louisianians were formerly de- 


40 Ibid. January 25, 1862; MS. Louisiana House Journal, 1861-1862, pp. 
204-11. 41 New Orleans Daily Crescent, January 22, 1862. 
42 Jbid., February 11, March 14, 1862. 
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Problems of the New Order 


pendent upon the North or Europe. A branch of the Trede- 
gar Iron Works was located at New Orleans, and it was re- 
ported in June, 1861, that this establishment had made two 
brass cannon, one for the police jury of St. Mary Parish and 
the other for Tensas Parish. There was a plant on Canal near 
Baronne for the making of cotton and woolen plantation 
clothes, with 130 persons employed. By June 16, three thou- 
sand uniforms and three thousand knapsacks for state volun- 
teers had been made‘there. Another business was a large 
manufactory of machinery in New Orleans, which the 
Picayune reported “is now manufacturing the Enfield rifle 
with the sword bayonet.” “* One new concern of interest was 
a shoe factory in New Orleans for the manufacture of planta- 
tion brogans. It was reported that the capital invested in this 
plant was “upward of $40,000.” ‘Thirty-five men and boys 
were employed there, and they turned out six hundred pairs 
of shoes a day. De Bow’s Review heralded the enterprise as 
one “that appeals to the planting interest of the whole South” 
and urged planters who came to the city to visit the factory 
and examine the shoes made there. ‘Most of the machines,” 
said the Review, “are of Yankee invention; and in their opera- 
tion here, they will doubtless help to teach the Yankees that 
their judgment in voting for president is far beneath their 
ingenuity in contriving machines.” * 

A slaughter house was operated by the Confederate Govern- 
ment a few miles below Alexandria, where the meat was salted 
and packed for the Confederate army. By Christmas, 1861, 
more than two thousand barrels were ready for shipping. ‘The 
cattle were driven from Southwest Louisiana and Texas. Dur- 


*See the item “New Orleans in the Revolution of 1861,” in the New 
Orleans Daily Picayune, June 16, 1861. The paper remarked that secession 
and the military preparations to defend the South had done more “to draw 
out our manufactured home resources and give a momentum to mechanics of 
¢very branch than years of peace could have developed.” See also New 
Orleans Daily Crescent, September 16, 1861. | 

“De Bow’s Review, XXX (March, 1861), 371-72. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


ing the winter of 1861-1862 more than thirty thousand beeves 
were slaughtered and packed at this plant.* 

A news item in the Shreveport South-Western of August 
21, 1861, bore the title “Louisiana Flour” and announced the 
establishment of a flour mill in St. Mary Parish, “turning out 
three qualities of flour—superior, fine, and shorts; and bran 
enough to supply all the wants of the parish for the future.” 
The editor added the comment, ‘‘We must have a flour mill 
in or near Shreveport.” Three weeks later a flour mill was 
‘operating in Caddo Parish, and the editor of the South- 
Western was presented with a “‘sack of superior flour, ground 
from wheat raised in Caddo Parish.” A broom factory was 
added to the industries of the state in September, 1861. It 
was located in St. Helena Parish and the corn was raised 
locally.** 

Saltmaking was an industry which experienced considerable 
activity in Louisiana early in the war. Salt licks that had 
been the scenes of annual gatherings of country folk in the 
pioneer days when stores were scarce were again visited by 
hundreds of people in 1861 and for the remainder of the war. 
These salt works were located chiefly in Bossier, Bienville, 
and Winn parishes. It was estimated that saltmaking at Lake 
Bisteneau in December, 1861, was proceeding at the rate of 
150 to 200 bushels per day.*? | 

The question of the extension of railroad lines in Louisiana 


received much attention early in the war, although little actual 

*© New Orleans Daily Crescent, December 19, 1861; G. P. Whittington, 
“Rapides Parish, Louisiana—A History,” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 
XVII (1934), 746. 

46 Shreveport South-Western, September 11, 25, 1861. The attention given 
to such‘enterprises by the newspapers is evidence of their novel character 
and of the realization that such industries were needed in the altered state 
of affairs. The Shreveport South-Western commented on the broom factory 
as follows: “This is the true and proper course to pursue instead of sending 
abroad for every necessary of life, either for household or plantation use.” 

47 New Orleans Daily Crescent, December 9, 1861; Ella Lonn, Salt as a Factor 
in the Confederacy (New York, 1933), 22. Saltmaking is discussed more 
fully in Chapter VII. | 
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Problems of the New Order 


construction was done because of the lack of materials, espe- 
cially iron rails, and because of the occupation of Southeast 
Louisiana by Federal forces after April, 1862. The only rail- 
roads of importance in the state in 1860 were the New 
Orleans, Jackson and Great Northern, running from New 
Orleans to the west of Lake Pontchartrain and thence north- 
ward through Ponchatoula, Amite City, and Tangipahoa into 
Mississippi and points north (the Illinois Central line today); 
the New Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western, which ex- 
tended from New Orleans to Brashear City (now Morgan 
City), a distance of eighty-eight miles; and the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport and Texas, which had been completed from the 
Mississippi opposite Vicksburg to Monroe on the Ouachita, 
a distance of about sixty miles. : 

The Legislature attempted to promote railroad construc- 
tion by chartering new companies and by granting rights of 
way and lands in the public domain. In March, 1861, two 
new companies—the New Orleans and Mobile, and the Delhi 
and Arkansas Branch—were chartered by the Legislature with 
grants of one-hundred-foot rights of way through lands owned 
by the state and with the right to use timber and other mate- 
rials within one mile on either side of the tracks.“? The 
greatest need for railroad construction in Louisiana, however, 
was for the completion of the rail, inland-water connections 
between New Orleans and Southeast Texas. This was espe- 
cially desirable after the Federal blockade became effective in 
order to connect the Crescent City and the Lower Mississippi 
Valley with the resources of South Texas. On January 23, 
1862, the Louisiana Legislature incorporated the New Orle- 
ans and Texas Railroad Company with the right to construct 

“8 Eighth United States Census, 1860, Mortality and Miscellaneous Statistics, 
329; De Bow’s Review, XXX (April, 1861), 499-500. 

“Louisiana Acts, 1861, pp. 143-46, 213-16. The Delhi and Arkansas 
Branch road was to extend from Delhi, in Carroll Parish (now in Richland) 


to the Arkansas line. As far as the writer knows, no work was done on either 
of these roads before the end of the war. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


and operate a railroad from New Iberia to the Sabine River 
at Orange, Texas. The preamble to the act of incorporation 
said: ; 
Whereas, it is important not only for commercial purposes, 
travel, mail carriage, etc., in time of peace, but for military uses 
in the pending war, to build the Railroad from New Iberia to 
the Sabine River, so as to complete the channel of communication 
between New Orleans and Houston, Texas: Be it enacted... . 


The company was to have a right of way through lands owned 
‘ by the state to the extent of two hundred feet on each side of 
the road, with additional land for switches, depots, shops, and 
cattle pens. It was stipulated that construction be started 
within four months and the road be completed within five 
years thereafter.” | 

On March 22, 1862, the New Orleans City Council adopted 
resolutions declaring the New Orleans and Texas railroad a 
“military necessity of the first class” and requesting the 
Louisiana congressmen to “‘press the immediate consideration 
of the subject” upon the Confederate Government and to use 
their influence to obtain assistance from the government for 
the completion of the railroad. On April 19 the Confederate 
Congress authorized President Davis to aid the railroad to 
insure completion of the new line from New Iberia to Hous- 
ton and appropriated a sum of $1,500,000 in Confederate 
bonds for that purpose.” 

As mentioned before, most of the railroad construction in 


6 Touisiana Acts, 1861-1862, pp. 72-74; New Orleans Daily Crescent, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1862. New Iberia and Brashear City, the terminus of the New Or- 
leans, Opelousas and Great Western road, were connected by Bayou Teche, 
which was navigable. Hence, the completion of the N. O. and T. line would 
join Texas and New Orleans by a short route, mostly rail. Actually, it was 
planned to connect New Iberia and Brashear City by rail. In May, 1861, it 
was reported that the roadbed between these points was almost Romani ees 
New Orleans Price-Current, May 29, 1861. 

51 Official Records, Ser. IV, Vol. I, 1013-14, 1073-74; Public Laws of the 
Confederate States of America (Richmond, 1862-1864) 1 Cong., 1 Sess., 
Chap. XXXVI. 
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Problems of the New Order 


Louisiana for the period of the Confederacy was “on paper.” 
There was a gap of some one hundred miles between Monroe 
and Shreveport, on the Vicksburg, Shreveport, and ‘Texas 
railroad. Construction work on this line was abandoned in 
1861 because of lack of materials. The fall of New Orleans in 
April, 1862, led to the abandonment of work on the New 
- Orleans and Texas road between New Iberia and the Sabine 
River.” 

Another great problem which engaged the attention of the 
authorities and the people of Louisiana was the question of 
direct relief to soldiers and to soldiers’ families. Relief was 
rendered in many ways, such as direct financial assistance, 
food and clothing, especially food for distressed families and 
extra clothing and blankets for soldiers, and hospital and 
surgical supplies for the sick and wounded volunteers. One 
New Orleans physician, by newspaper advertisement in Sep- 
tember, 1861, offered his professional services, free of charge, 
to the families of those who were absent from the city on 
military duty.” 

Organizations and committees were formed to plan and to 
execute projects of relief. One of the first of these was “The 
Society of Ladies in Aid of the Confederate Army” which 
was organized for the purpose of making uniforms for the 
soldiers. The Picayune of June 10, 1861, said of the members 
of the society: “They have been toiling hard, and deserve 
every consideration which the sentiments of gratitude can 
express for them.” The society met daily in the rooms of the 
Y.M.C.A., where some forty women were “‘daily and diligently 
occupied in making clothing for our devoted and gallant 
volunteers.” ** The women of Baton Rouge organized a 
“Campaign Sewing Society.” Finding themselves in need of 


52 Maude Hearn O’Pry, Chronicles of Shreveport (Shreveport, 1928), ee 
Charles W. Ramsdell, ““The Confederate Government and the Railroads,” 
American Historical Review (New York), XXII (1916-1917), 802. 

53 New Orleans Daily Crescent, September 6, 1861. 

%4 New Orleans Daily Picayune, June 11, 1861. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


money to purchase the necessary supply of buttons, thread, 
needles, etc., these enterprising ladies held a ‘‘tombola,” with 
_ articles of every description donated. Tickets, each drawing 
a prize from the collection of miscellaneous pieces, sold for 
$1.00 each. Eliza Ripley tells us that she purchased twenty 
tickets and drew nineteen lead pencils and a “‘frolicsome old 
goat.” The “‘tombola” netted $6,000.* 

In New Orleans a committee on “Aid to Volunteers’ Fam- 
. ilies’ was formed and accepted financial contributions from 
citizens. The committee, in acknowledging receipt of a con- 
tribution from German citizens, on July 12, 1861, reported 
that “Our position has brought us in contact with the families 
of our soldiers, and we have been forced to witness the distress 
of hundreds whose ordinary means of support have been cut 
off, and it has afforded us the highest pleasure to relieve them; 
to your generosity we are greatly indebted for the ability to do 
so.” *° The committee published a report on July 18 showing 
contributions totaling $7,469.30, and announced that this 
amount had been paid out “principally in sums of $10 per 
month to each family’; the report added that “‘the committee 
are unanimous in their opinion that a large amount of real 
distress exists amongst us caused by the departure of our 
patriotic working men to the seat of war.” * 

Various expedients were adopted to raise money for relief. 
A performance by artists of the German Theatre in New Or- 
leans netted $400; a fair held by certain ladies in the De Soto 
schoolhouse (in New Orleans) brought $1,607.15; and a show 
given by Harry Macarthy, “the Arkansas comedian,” for the 
benefit of the volunteer fund raised $176. A regular monthly 
subscription system was established among the German popu- 
lation of New Orleans to aid families of soldiers.® 


55 Eliza M. Ripley, From Flag to Flag (New York, 1889), 14-16. 

56 New Orleans Daily Picayune, July 12, 1861. 

57 [bid., July 18, 1861. , 

58 Tbid., July 12, 13, 17, 1861; New Orleans Daily Crescent, acrouat 7, 10, 
1861. The New Orleans Daily Picayune, July 13, said it had been informed 
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Problems of the New Order 


A free market for the relief of indigent families of absent 
soldiers was established in New Orleans and opened for the 
first time on August 16, 1861. The City Council appropriated 
the new building of the city waterworks, at the head of Canal 
Street, as a depot for the reception of contributions of vege- 
tables and provisions. A volunteer relief committee of the 
City Council made a public appeal for aid in the way of pro- 
visions of all sorts. This committee sat daily at the City Hall 
to register the names of distressed families of absent volun- 
teers. Applicants for relief at the free market had to have a 
ticket issued by this committee in order to obtain assistance.” 

On the day the free market was opened, relief was given to 
723 families, which were estimated by the Crescent at 2,129 
persons. Meats, breadstuffs, and vegetables were given to the 
applicants.° The committee on relief reported to the City 
Council on October | that the market had been open every 
Tuesday and Friday and that an average of 1,350 families had 
been served on each day. Provisions valued at $8,966.58 and 
cash to the amount of $3,626.33 had been donated. The ex- 
penditures for supplies had totaled $2,722.53, leaving a cash 
balance of $903.80. Some idea of the magnitude of the 
market may be obtained from a newspaper account in the— 
early part of December, 1861. The reporter said: 


Yesterday was the heaviest day yet at this institution, as 1,883 
families came forward for supplies, yet so briskly did the com- 
mittee go on with their work, that at the hour of closing not a 
single person remained unattended to. The following list of 
provisions was given out: 2,000 loaves of bread; 160 bushels of 
corn meal; 10 bbls. rice; 11 bbls. molasses; 9 beeves; 26 kits 
mackerel; 2 boxes codfish; 85 sacks sweet potatoes; 18 sacks 


by the citizens’ committee that of the sum already received by ee more 
than one half had been contributed by German citizens. 

®?New Orleans Daily Crescent, August 5, 15, 1861; New Orleans Price- 
Current, October 5, 1861. 

© New Orleans Daily Crescent, August 15, 1861. 

* Tbid., October 12, 1861. 
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Bietiians in the Confederacy 


turnips; 500 cabbages; 400 igaeas greens; 300 bunches leeks; 
200 bunches turnips and 640 pumpkins.” 


There were many difficulties connected with the work of 
administering relief. Doubtless people of that generation 
were not essentially different from people of our day. That 
all was not pleasant is evidenced by the following notice of 
the relief committee, of August 19, 1861, addressed ‘“To all 
Good Citizens.” 


As this Committee has received, with deep regret, positive proof 
that impositions have been practiced upon the public generosity, 
by persons obtaining relief who were not entitled to the same, 
they hereby appeal to all good citizens, who may come to the 
knowledge of any such cases of fraud, to inform members of the 
Committee in person, or leave such information, with as little 
delay as possible, at their office, Secretary’s Room of Board of 
Assistant Aldermen.® 


The committee reported on November 20 that “we are dis- 
posed to think that many take advantage of the liberality of 
our citizens.” It was stated that many families were desiring 
the services of nurses, servants, etc.; but that, although liberal 
wages were offered, families found it impossible to obtain 
help. “Whether this is owing to the fact of the full supplies 
given by the Free Market,” the report said, ‘‘and inducing 
persons to vacate their places in consequence thereof, is a 
problem to be solved.” ™* 

Money for the free market was raised in various ways. Per- 
haps the most common method was the presentation of a play 
or a musicale by local talent with the proceeds going to the 
market fund. A group of New Orleans citizens formed a 
“Free Gift Lottery Association” to raise funds for the free 


market. The management of this association announced on 

62 Jbid., December 7, 1861. A description of the work of the free market 
is given by Marion Southwood, “Beauty and Booty,” The Watchword of New 
Orleans (New York, 1867), 77-82. 

63 New Orleans Daily Crescent, pa aa 11, 1861. 

64 Ibid., November 21, 1861. 
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Problems of the New Order 


December 24, 1861, that the drawing of the lottery had been 
postponed “in consequence of having received so many gener- 
ous contributions, amounting thus far to $40,000 in value,” 
the classification of which required so much additional time 
and labor. The association reported in February, 1862, that 
the lottery made a clear profit of $59,789.50.° Contributions 
to the free market were not limited to the city of New Orle- 
ans. Henry Laurance, the agent of the market, traveled by 
horse and buggy in the winter of 1861-1862 through the 
parishes of St. Mary, St. Martin, Lafayette, Vermilion, St. 
' Landry, Rapides, Avoyelles, and West Feliciana. On his re- 
turn to New Orleans he reported generous contributions of 
provisions from the parishes.” 

The business of the free market continued to expand. 
Cash donations for the month of March, 1862, amounted to 
$12,631.50; and donations in kind were valued at $4,118.05. 
The number of families served during this month ranged 
from 1,862 on March 7, to 1,921 on March 25. In May the 
market passed under the control of Major General Benjamin 
F. Butler of the United States Army. 

While the distressed families of soldiers were being min- 
istered to, the soldiers themselves were not neglected. The 
people of Louisiana were called upon to supply the needs of 
the men in the ranks, and they responded generously. Ata 
public meeting in New Orleans in July, 1861, a committee 
of twenty-four was appointed to solicit contributions for the 
relief of the sick and wounded soldiers. A subcommittee, by 
means of newspaper notices, appealed to the public for aid, 
saying, “It behooves those who enjoy the safety and comforts 


5 Ibid., December 24, 1861, February 3, 1862. 

% Ibid., January 11, 1862. Julia Le Grand said: “Free market kept up by 
contribution. Planters all over country send in to support it.” Kate M. Row- 
land and Mrs. Morris L. Croxall (eds.), The Journal of Julia Le Grand 
(Richmond, 1911), 37. 

*? Report of the committee, in New Orleans Daily Picayune, March 30, 
1862. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


of home to testify in a material form, their appreciation of 
the perils and sufferings of our brave volunteers.” ‘The peo- 
ple were asked to contribute blankets, bedclothes, and articles 
of nourishment, particularly sugar, coffee, tea, rice, tapioca, 
arrowroot, cordials, pure liquors, and wines." In August, 
1861, Governor Moore made an appeal for blankets for sick 
soldiers to be sent to his agent in New Orleans. The appeal 
was directed especially to the planters.” It met with a hearty 
_response. In some places the women were very active in 
answering the appeal. The good work of the women of 
Lafourche Parish seems to have been typical of the loyalty and 
devotion of the women of Louisiana. A letter from Thibo- 
daux in September, 1861, said: 

The Ladies Volunteer Aid Association of Lafourche just do 
things the right way. Having read the call of Gov. Moore on the 
good people of Louisiana to contribute blankets for the sick and 
wounded soldiers of the Confederacy in Virginia, they went im- 
mediately to work and in one week collected one hundred and 
five pairs of blankets, had them baled so as to bear shipment to 
any part of the Confederacy, and shipped to A. B. James, Esq., 
agent of Gov. Moore. ... The Ladies of Lafourche are now 
busily engaged in making uniforms, knitting socks and neck 
comforts for the Lafourche Creoles. . . . May they reap for their 
reward the pag a a Ss of their Sunny South, peace, Se and 
a happy future.” 


A contemporary tells us that during the winter of 1861- 
1862 teams went from house to house in Baton Rouge col- 
lecting blankets and bedding for the soldiers in camp. Later, 
. when New Orleans was occupied by Federal troops, and the 
people of Baton Rouge feared that they might be cut off from | 
communications with Louisiana soldiers in service, ‘Carpets 
were ripped from the floors of many houses, cut into suitable 
blanket-size,”” and sent via Camp Moore to the Confederate 


army in Virginia and Tennessee. Our informant tells us that 
68 New Orleans Daily Crescent, September 6, 1861. 
69 Ibid., August 22, 1861. % Ibid., September 16, 1861. 
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Problems of the New Order 


she and a negro servant “drew the tacks from every carpet at 
Arlington; brussels, tapestry, and ingrain, old and new, all 
were made into blankets and promptly sent to the front.” ™ 

In January, 1862, the Louisiana Legislature gave official 
recognition and aid to the work of hospitalization of soldiers. 
An act was adopted which incorporated an organization 
known as the “Association for the relief of the sick and 
wounded soldiers of Louisiana,” with New Orleans as a 
domicile. It was granted full power to appoint agents, em- 
ployees, and nurses; to establish hospitals in any of the Con- 
federate States for the relief and comfort of the sick and 
wounded soldiers of Louisiana; and to ‘‘maintain and supply 
said Hospitals to the extent of the means which may be at 
their command by voluntary contributions and appropria- 
tions by the Legislature of the State.” ‘The Legislature ap- 
propriated $150,000 to assist the association in carrying out its 

program of hospitalization.” 
_ At least one other form of relief was extended to the soldier 
in this first year of the conflict. In December, 1861, the 
Legislature voted that “‘no suit or other judicial proceedings 
shall hereafter be instituted, or had against any person or 
persons of the State who may be at the time in the military 
or naval service of the State, or the Confederate States.” All 
suits begun prior to the adoption of the act were to be sus- 
pended, except for the purpose of taking testimony. The act 
was amended in January, 1862, with the statement that “it 
shall not be construed so as to interfere with the collection 
of taxes, or with the revenue laws of the State or of the Con- 
federate States.” ™ 

The .Legislature came to the relief of the general debtor 
class by a form of moratorium in a measure entitled ““An Act 
to Regulate Forced and Judicial Sales of Property.’ This 
“Stay Law,” as it was called, seems to have aroused consider- 


" Ripley, From Flag to Flag, 17-18. 
72 Louisiana Acts, 1861-1862, pp. 36, 38. 78 Tbhid., 12, 34. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


able feeling; and vigorous opposition to the principle of 
“stay laws’ was expressed by the press while the bill was be- 
fore the Legislature. The Thibodaux Union, of January 6, 
1862, declared: “This piece of legislation appears to be ex- 
tremely unpopular in this parish. A petition bearing the 
signatures of a very large number of the most influential 
merchants, planters and mechanics residing in Lafourche, has 
been addressed to the Governor, praying that in the event the 
bill, known as the ‘Stay Law’ pass the Senate, his Excellency 
should veto the same.” * The Baton Rouge Gazette opposed 
the “Stay Law’ bill and on January 7, 1862, asserted that 
“Stay Laws are wrong in principle.” The Franklin Planters’ 
_ Banner also expressed peepee! of the bill in an editorial 
of January 11.” 

In spite of such opposition, however, the bill was enacted 
and approved by Governor Moore, January 17, 1862. <Ac- 
cording to the act appraisers of property in forced sales were 
required to adopt as a standard of appraisement the value of 
such property on April 1, 1861. If the price offered by the 
highest bidder did not equal the amount of the appraisement, 
“then the property shall not be adjudged, and the sale shall 
be postponed for twelve months” after the signing of a peace 
treaty between the United States and the Confederacy. In 
the meantime, the property was to be returned to the de- 
fendant in the case. The act, however, was not to apply to 
fiduciaries or defaulters of trust funds, nor to the collection of 
taxes, “nor to the interest due minors or [sic] money loaned, 
nor to moneys due charitable institutions for rents or sub- 
scriptions.” Claims due the state of Louisiana, having the 
force and effect of a judgment in the contract, were also 
exempt from operations of the law.” 


On January 23, 1862, the Louisiana Legislature made an- 

™ Quoted in the New Orleans Daily Crescent, January 8, 1862. 

7 The Baton Rouge Gazette and the Franklin Planters’ Banner are quoted 
in the New Orleans Daily Crescent of January 10 and 13, 1862, respectively. 

76 Louisiana Acts, 1861-1862, p. 40. 
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Problems of the New Order 


other acknowledgment of the abnormal times by adopting 
the first of a series of acts permitting postponement of the 
payment of state taxes. The act suspended the payment of 
all state taxes, except “‘licenses on trades, professions or oc- 
cupations,” until February 1, 1863.” 

A few days prior to the passage of the above act the Legis- 
lature took action to increase the war chest of the state by 
providing for the issuance and sale of state bonds. The gov- 
ernor was authorized and required, “in consequence of the 
war, and to repel invasion,” to issue the coupon bonds of the 
state for $1,000,000, in certain denominations, payable in five 
equal installments of $200,000 each, at eight to twelve years 
— Inclusive, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum. 
The governor was required to advertise for the sale of the 
bonds and to place the proceeds to the credit of the military 
funds “for the purpose of purchasing arms and munitions of 
war, and equipments, for the volunteers and militia of the © 
State.” Governor Moore announced the sale of bonds for 
the week beginning February 24. ‘I take occasion to ob- 
serve, he said, ‘‘that a loan for so patriotic a purpose should 
be participated in by citizens generally, who may thus con- 
tribute to the protection of our homes and firesides.” He re- 
ported to the Legislature in 1864 that all but $74,000 of this 
bond issue was sold.” 

On January 23 the Legislature voted another bond issue 
to meet the needs of the general treasury. It was stated in 
the preamble that Louisiana had expended large sums of 
money for military purposes and had assumed the payment of 
the Confederate war tax, and that “during the existing state 
of affairs the collection of taxes cannot, with sufficient cer- 

17 Ibid., 79. 78 Ibid., 29. | 

7 New Orleans Daily Crescent, February 24,1862; Official Journals of the 
House and Senate of Seventh Legislature, Session of 1864 (Shreveport, 1864), 
6 (hereafter cited as Louisiana House Journal and Louisiana Senate Journal, 


with date). The governor’s message is found also in Shreveport Semi-Weekly 
News, February 2, 1864. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


‘ 


tainty, be relied upon to meet the accumulated wants of the 
Treasury.” The governor was empowered and directed to 
borrow “on behalf of the State, from time to time, as the wants 
of the Treasury may require, a sum not exceeding seven mil- 
lions of dollars, either by the issue of bonds, or of treasury 
notes of the State, or of both, provided, that the amount of 
Treasury notes shall not exceed the sum of two million dol- 
lars.” The bonds were to bear interest not exceeding 8 per 
cent and to be payable in from three to ten years, at the 
‘discretion of the governor. The treasury notes were to be 
noninterest bearing, were to be receivable in the payment of 
state taxes and all other public dues, and “‘shall be redeem- 
able twelve months after a definite treaty of peace between 
the Confederate States and the United States.’ The act also 
provided for the payment of interest and principal: by the 
assessment of a “War tax”’ of not less than ten cents nor more 
than twenty cents per annum on the one hundred dollars of 
assessed valuation on all movable and immovable property 
that was assessed in the state.*° In accordance with this act 
bonds to the amount of $5,000,000 were issued. Governor 
Moore reported in January, 1864, that $226,000 of these bonds 
remained unsold.” 

The actions of the Legislature in January, 1862, were evi- 


~ dences of serious economic problems which were to confront 


the people of Louisiana for the next four years. The inability 
of the people to pay taxes necessitated a suspension of collec- 
tion, while the increased need of revenue forced the state to 
the only other means of financing itself, the issue of bonds 


and treasury notes. 

80 Louisiana Acts, 1861-1862, pp. 84-86. 

81} ouisiana House Journal, 1864, p. 6; also found in Shreveport Semi- 
Weekly News, February 2, 1864. 
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Chapter IV 


Federal Occupation of New Orleans 


A FEDERAL ATTACK ON New Orleans was expected by many 
Louisianians as early as April, 1861. Louisiana authorities 
were apprehensive of the danger and desired to strengthen 
the city’s defenses. Governor Moore wrote to L. P. Walker, 
Confederate secretary of war, on April 10: 


The news from Washington creates considerable anxiety here. 
The ships sent from New York are believed to be destined for 
this place [New Orleans]. The forts can be passed. We are dis- 
organized, and have no general officer to command and direct. 
I doubt the policy of draining this place of troops to be sent to 
Pensacola. They are needed here, especially if this place be se- 
lected to collect revenues. What can we do with a fleet opposite 
the customhouse? * 


Moore wired Judah P. Benjamin, the attorney general of the 
Confederacy, on April 11, that there were great fears of a 
Federal attack in New Orleans and that the sending away of 
troops had created dissatisfaction. Benjamin replied that 
the Federal fleet was not destined for New Orleans and the 
“fears of our people are without cause.” Benjamin had writ- 
ten from Montgomery to a friend in New Orleans on April 9 
that “it is confidently believed here”’ that the defenses of New 


Orleans were sufficient to repel attack.’ 

1 Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. LIII, 669. “The ships sent from New York” 
were evidently those dispatched under secret orders by President Lincoln to 
the relief of Fort Pickens at Pensacola. Their destination was, of course, 
gencrally unknown. 2 Ibid., 668-69. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


The views of Moore and Benjamin are typical. The one 
believed the defenses of New Orleans inadequate; the other 
seems to have shared the opinions of those at Montgomery who 
. considered them “‘sufficient.’”” The Confederate authorities, 
that is, the civil authorities, do not seem to have ever fully 
realized the danger to which New Orleans was exposed. On 
the other hand, Governor Moore was not alone in his views 
of the dangers confronting the city. The Picayune of July 28 
urged the necessity of the immediate construction of gunboats 
‘for the defense of the lake shores and ‘“‘the avenues to the 
Mississippi” leading to New Orleans. Major General Twiggs, 
commanding, at New Orleans, Department No. 1, wrote to 
Secretary Walker on August 9 concerning rumors of a Federal 
descent on New Orleans and made this prophetic statement: 
“T am told that they are building and equipping a powerful 
fleet of iron-clad gun-boats, with which they expect to pass our 
shore batteries. This might be successfully accomplished in 
a dark night by the rapidity with which they can move.” * - 
In September former Governor Roman wrote to President 
Davis that “the prevailing opinion here [New Orleans] is that 
the more exposed points of our sea-coast are soon to be at- 
tacked” and added that it “is generally admitted that we are 
not now prepared to offer . . . an efficient resistance.” An- 
other resident of New Orleans wrote to Benjamin on Septem- 
ber 30 that “the city is not in a condition to defend itself 
against such an expedition, and will not be unless we are 
largely re-enforced from the army of Virginia, and unless a 
greater unity and energy are infused into the direction of our 
military force here.”’ * 

When Major General Mansfield Lovell assumed command 
of New Orleans and vicinity in October, iid, he set to work 


8 Tbid., 722. 

*Roman to Davis, ibid., 739; Alexander Walker to Benjamin, ibid., 746-47. 
It is shown in a subsequent chapter that an almost universal cause of com- 
plaint in Louisiana was the age and infirmities of General Twiggs. General 
Lovell succeeded Twiggs in October, 1861. 
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Federal Occupation of New Orleans 


to improve the defenses of the city. He found himself con- 
siderably handicapped, however, by the failure of the Con- 
federate authorities to meet his requests for big guns and an 
adequate naval force. Obstructions were sunk in Pearl River 
and in the numerous bayous surrounding New Orleans. In- 
trenchments of more than eight miles were constructed around 
the city to repel attack by land. More than sixty guns were 
mounted on the intrenchments. A powder mill and a car- 
tridge manufactory were established in New Orleans.° 

The main defense of New Orleans consisted chiefly in Forts 
Jackson and St. Philip, located on opposite sides of the Mis- 
Sissippi, seventy-five miles below the city. Lovell placed 
larger guns on these forts and strengthened the garrisons. A 
raft of cypress trees held together by 214-inch chain cables 
was placed across the river near the forts.° In all this work 
General Lovell was aided materially by the municipal au- 
thorities of New Orleans. The raft was constructed with 
funds furnished by the City Council. A “Committee on 
Public Safety’’ was appointed in New Orleans, and a million 
dollar bond issue was voted to strengthen the defenses of the 
city. 

The measures for the protection of New Orleans seem to 
have given the citizens a sense of security and satisfaction, 
and they seem not to have realized the danger to which the 
city was exposed. A contemporary related that, although 
there was a certain amount of uneasiness in New Orleans 
“that could not be disguised’ and a great fear of Federal 
spies, confidence in the ability of the city to defend itself 
against Federal attack was “expressed on all sides.””* Major 
General Lovell wrote to Secretary of War Benjamin on Jan- 

5 Ibid., Ser. I, Vol. VI, 559-64. The above paragraph is based upon the 
testimony of General Lovell before the Court of Inquiry. 


Sibid., 560, 564-65; John R. Spears, David G. Farragut (Philadelphia, 
1905), 183-86. 


‘Madame Loreta Janeta Velazquez, The Woman in Battle (Richmond, 
1876), 176. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


uary 3, 1862: “The enemy is in force at Ship Island, but I am 
fully prepared for him. I have recalled the two regiments 
from Columbus, as we are short of armed men, but I have no 
fears about results.’” Lovell stated in this communication, 
however, that “the Navy Department here does not produce 
results at all commensurate with the amount of soot a ex- 
pended,” and complained that the naval authorities ° ‘are not 
doing justice to the Government.” * 

Newspapers, too, shared the general optimism concerning 
the safety of New Orleans. In an editorial entitled “Defenses 
.of the City and River,” the Crescent said: 


. . . we do not believe that any vessel of the enemy built, or to be 
built, can pass our forts at Charleston, Savannah, Mobile or New 
Orleans. We hold that these great fortifications are impregnable 
to any force the enemy can bring against them; and as long as 
they remain intact it will be impossible for the foe to make im- 
portant permanent conquests. Still, plenty of gun-boats, of the 
most approved description, should have been constructed long 
BR0.«5 ae 


We do not apprehend much danger of an attack from the sea. 
We think we can successfully beat the enemy off if he approaches 
from the seaward. ‘he only real danger we apprehend comes 
from the Upper Mississippi.° 


Extremely high water and the accumulation of drift de- 
stroyed the cypress-log raft early in March. A new obstruc- 
‘tion was made of parts of the old raft attached to schooners 
anchored and fastened together by chains. This obstruction 
was broken and scattered by high water and windstorms. 
This left Forts Jackson and St. Philip, manned by a force of 
fifteen hundred men, as the almost sole defense of New Or- 


leans from an attack from the mouth of the Mississippi. 
8 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. LIII, 765-66. 
®New Orleans Daily Crescent, February 14, 1862. The last sentence refers 
to the capture of Fort Henry on the Tennessee River by General Grant on 
February 6 and the Federal movements down the Mississippi. 
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F ederal Occupation of New Orleans 


Major General Lovell had about three thousand troops in 
New Orleans. A small Confederate naval force patrolled the 
river above the forts.” 

While preparations against a military attack were being 
made, defense against the enemy at home was not neglected. 
In the early months of the war rumors of Federal sympathizers 
and spies had inspired protests and warnings from some, and 
it was urged that a closer check on strangers should be made.™ 
The Confederate disasters at Fort Henry and Fort Donelson 
in February, 1862, and the growing apprehension of an attack 
on New Orleans led the state and Confederate authorities 
there to resort to drastic means to protect the city from sub- 
versive acts. On March 12 Governor Moore and Major Gen- 
eral Lovell appealed to President Davis to declare martial law 
in New Orleans. The next day Davis authorized such a proc- 
lamation for the parishes of Orleans, Jefferson, St. Bernard, 
and Plaquemines. On March 15 Lovell declared these par- 
ishes under martial law. According to the proclamation, all 
adult white males, except unnaturalized foreigners, were re- 
quired to take an oath of allegiance to the Confederacy. All 
persons unfriendly to “our cause” were notified to leave the 
district embraced by martial law “‘without delay.’’ A system 
of registry and passports was established. Good citizens were 
- requested to report to the provost marshals “all who are sus- 
pected of hostility to the Government.” “A number of per- 
sons who have no ostensible business, nor any interest in the 
city or State, have recently arrived in New Orleans,” Lovell 
declared. ‘“They must satisfy the provost-marshals of their 
good intentions and objects here, or leave immediately.” » 


10 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. VI, 562; Clement A. Evans (ed.), Confederate 
Military History (Atlanta, 1899), X, 35-39. On February 25, 1862, Lovell re- 
quested Governor Moore to send him 10,000 militiamen. Official Records, 
Ser. I, Vol. VI, 561. 

11 New Orleans Daily Crescent, October 8, 15, 22, 1861. 

12 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. VI, 856-58; Vol. LIII, 793; New Orleans 
Price-Current, March 22, 1862. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


By General Orders No. 11, issued on March 18, Lovell di- 
rected that every white male over sixteen years old, residing 
temporarily or otherwise in the parishes of Orleans and Jef- 
ferson, Confederate citizen or alien, should appear before a 
provost marshal to have his name registered and to furnish 
such information as was required. Aliens would be sworn to 
“the effect that they will abide by the laws of this State and of 
the Confederate States . . . and that they will, under no cir- 
cumstances, convey to our enemies any information relative 
to the military or political affairs of the country.” Persons 
who came to Louisiana or to New Orleans after May 21, 1861, 
from any of the states at war with the Confederate States were 
subject to arrest and imprisonment, unless they procured a 
permit to remain in the city or the parish of Orleans or Jet- 


ferson, signed by the commanding general or by the provost 


‘marshal of the district in which they resided. 

The authorities at Washington appreciated, of course, the 
importance of obtaining possession of the Mississippi River. 
Control of the river by Federal forces would divide the Con- 
federacy and check the flow of supplies from the Southwest to 
the heart of the South. Thus, the capture of New Orleans 
was an essential step in getting possession of the Mississippi. 

Gustavus V. Fox, assistant secretary of the Navy in the Lin- 
coln Government, conceived a plan of capturing New Orleans 
with an armed fleet that should run by Forts Jackson and St. 
Philip. Commander David Porter recommended, however, 
that the forts be reduced by a mortar flotilla before passage 
by the fleet. David G. Farragut, who was given command of 
the expedition, held Fox’s view that the forts could be passed, 
but was willing to make an attack, although he had doubts of 
the ability of the mortar boats.” 


18 Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. VI, 860-61; New Orleans Price-Current, 
March 22, 1862. 

14 James F. Rhodes, History of the Civil War, 1861-18635 (New York, 1917), 
118-19; Walter G. Shotwell, The Civil War in America (London, 1923), I, 
236—40. 
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Federal Occupation of New Orleans 


The Federal fleet which appeared in the Mississippi River 
in April, 1862, consisted of twenty-four ships—eighteen in 
Farragut’s squadron and six mortar steamers under Porter— 
and nineteen mortar boats. The fleet was accompanied by a 
large force of Federal troops under command of Major Gen- 
eral Benjamin F. Butler. The mortar boats began to bom- 
bard Fort Jackson on April 18; and, after forty-eight hours of 
terrific firing, Farragut decided to execute the plan of run- 
ning by the forts. After arrangements had been carefully 
completed, early on the morning of April 24, in complete 
darkness and under a smoke screen, thirteen of the Federal 
boats passed by the forts and proceeded toward New Orleans. 
On April 27 about 250 men of the garrison of Fort Jackson 
spiked their guns and surrendered to the land forces under 
Major General Butler. On the next day the forts surren- 
dered, and the lower Mississippi River was lost to the Con- 
federacy.”* 

_ An eyewitness describes the scene in New Orleans on 
April 25: 

The wildest excitement prevailed when it was understood that 
New Orleans was about to fall into the hands of the Federals, 
and great wrath and indignation were excited by what was be- 
lieved to be the inefficiency of the defense. .. . 

Late in the morning of the 25th of April, 1862, the Federal 
fleet could be seen coming up the river, but it must have damp- 
ened the enthusiasm of the Yankee sailors somewhat to find 
steamboats, cotton, and all kinds of combustible property blazing 
for miles along the levee. It was a terribly magnificent spectacle 

. and it impressed me more strongly with an idea of the hor- 
rors of warfare than all the fighting and slaughter I had ever 
seen done.’® . 


18 Rhodes, History of the Civil War, 120-23; Shotwell, The Civil War in 
America, I, 241-48; Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. VI, 505. For the reports of 
Farragut and Porter, see Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies 
in the War of the Rebellion (Washington, 1895-1927), Ser. I, Vol. XVIII, 
155-59, 356-59. Cited hereafter as Official Records, Navy. 

16 Velazquez, The Woman in Battle, 236. Clara Solomon wrote in her 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


Great, indeed, must have been the destruction wrought by 
the excited citizens of the city. Hogsheads of sugar were 
emptied in the streets and barrels of molasses were poured 
out, so that “molasses was running in the gutters, like wa- 
ters ca 

When Farragut’s fleet anchored at New Orleans, Captain 
Theodorus Bailey and Lieutenant George H. Perkins were 
detailed to visit the mayor and demand the surrender of the 
city. These officers were conducted to the City Hall, where 
they presented the demand of surrender to Mayor Monroe, 
coupled with the demand that the flag of the United States be 
raised over the Customhouse, the Mint, the Post Office, and 
the City Hall. Mayor Monroe replied that he was not the 
military commander of the city and, therefore, had no au- 
thority to surrender it. Major General Lovell was sent for. 
He stated that he would not surrender the city, but explained 
that he had marched all his soldiers out of New Orleans. 
This meant, of course, that the Federal forces could occupy 
the city without further resistance. New Orleans was lost to 
the Confederacy.” 

It seems strange, at first glance, that the largest city of the 
Confederacy surrendered without firing a shot. But a closer 
examination of the facts surrounding the capitulation leaves 
no doubt of the wisdom of that action. In relating the story 
. of the fall of New Orleans Major General Lovell said, in part: 


I will here state that every Confederate soldier in New Orleans, 
with the exception of one company, had been ordered to Corinth, 


diary: “Standing at a corner we saw one of our finest boats, of our own ac- 
cord committed to the flames. Oh! never shall I forget the 25th of April, 
1862. Such expressions of woe as were on the faces of everyone, and such 
sadness as reigned in every heart.” Clara Solomon Diary, entry for May 4, 
1862. 17 Southwood, “Beauty and Booty,” 21. 

18 The events connected with the surrender of New Orleans are discussed 
at length in Southwood, “Beauty and Booty,” 23-37, and James Parton, 
General Butler in New Orleans (New York, 1864), 269-78. The correspond- 
ence between Mayor Monroe and Farragut is in Official Records, Navy, Ser. I, 
Vol. XVIII, 229-36. 
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Federal Occupation of New Orleans 


to join General Beauregard in March, and the city was only 
garrisoned by about 3,000 ninety-day troops, called out by the 
governor at my request, of whom about 1,200 had muskets and 
the remainder shot-guns of an indifferent description.’® 


According to Lovell, he ordered the removal of government 
property and the evacuation of New Orleans by the troops be- 
cause he recognized “the perfect absurdity of confronting 
more than 100 guns afloat of the largest caliber, well manned 
and served, looking down upon the city, with less than 3,000 
militia, mostly armed with indifferent shot-guns.” Resist- 
ance, he said, ‘““would have been a wanton and criminal waste 
of the blood of women and children, without the most remote 
possibility of any good result.”’ * 

The primary cause of the fall of New Orleans was the fail- 
ure of the Confederate naval and coast defenses to protect the 
approaches to the city. Several factors contributed to this 
failure. Brigadier General Johnson K. Duncan, Confederate 
commander of the coast defenses, attributed the success of 
the Federals in passing Forts Jackson and St. Philip to the 
damaging of the defenses by heavy rains and windstorms and 
to the failure of naval officers to co-operate. The disaster, he 
charged, was ‘‘but the sheer result of that lack of cheerful and 
hearty co-operation from the defenses afloat . . . and to the 
criminal negligence of not lighting up the river at night when 
the danger was imminent and the movements of the enemy 
absolutely known almost to the hour of the final attack.” ” 
Major General Lovell gave the following reasons for the fail- 
ure of the defenses of New Orleans: 


1. The want of a sufficient number of guns of heavy caliber, 
saps every exertion was made to procure without success. 
2. The unprecedented high water, which swept away the ob- 
sraicdans upon which I mainly relied, in connection with the 
forts, to prevent the passage of a steam fleet up the river. 


*? Major General Lovell to Gencral S. Cooper, May 22, 1862, Official Rec- 
ords, Ser. I, Vol. VI, 513. 20 Tbid., 515. 21 Tbid., 521-34. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


3. The failure, through inefficiency and want of energy of those 
who had charge of the iron-clad steamers Louisiana and Missis- 
sippt to have them completed in the time specified so as to supply 
the place of obstructions; and, finally, the declension of the offi- 
cers in charge of the Louisiana to allow her, though not entirely 
ready, to be placed as a battery in the position indicated by 
General Duncan and myself.” 


Whatever be the facts concerning the naval defense of New 
Orleans, there is no doubt that after the defense by water 
failed there was nothing left to do but to surrender. The city 
was not in a position to withstand a siege. The river was 
high, and the boats of the enemy, standing several feet above 
the level of the city, were in a position to sweep the streets. 
‘There is evidence that lack of provisions was also an impor- 
tant element in determining the surrender.” 

On April 26, while negotiations for surrender wére pend- 
ing between Farragut and the authorities of New Orleans, 
some of Farragut’s men raised the United States flag over the 
Mint.* It was this flag that William B. Mumford, a citizen 
of New Orleans, pulled down on April 27, two days before the 
city surrendered to United States Flag-Officer Farragut. A 
few weeks later Mumford was convicted of treason against the 
United States “in tearing down a United States flag from a 
public building of the United States’’ and sentenced to be 

.executed. Major General Benjamin F. Butler, who took for- 


22 Ibid., 517. 

28 Sarah A. Dorsey, Recollections of Henry Watkins Allen (New York, 1866), 
92, 103. Governor Moore wrote to President Davis from New Orleans, April 
17: “A danger as formidable as the fleet of the enemy now threatens us. 
There will be, and indeed now is, a scarcity of provisions in this city which, 
unless speedily remedied, will incapacitate us for any protracted defense.” 
On the same day Provost Marshal H. M. Spofford wrote the President that 
New Orleans had been cut off from its main source of supply of wheat and 
flour, and “in consequence we are now upon the verge of a bréad famine, the 
stock of wheat and flour in the hands of dealers here being totally ex- 
hausted.” For both letters see Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. LIII, 801-02. 

24 Evans (ed.), Confederate Military History, X, 51; Spears, David G. Far- 
ragut, 234. 3 
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Federal Occupation of New Orleans 


mal possession of New Orleans on May 1, APPROVE the ver- 
dict and ordered the execution.” 

This execution was the first of many acts that made the 
name of Butler hated throughout the South. To the people 
of the South, Mumford was a hero and a martyr and Butler a 
plain murderer. Governor Moore wrote to President Davis 
on June 12 concerning the Mumford case and suggested as 
retaliation “for this brutal murder’ the execution of one 
James W. Connelly, a Federal lieutenant, captured after he 
had burned bridges and other property in a raid along the 
Opelousas railroad.”* On December 23, 1862, President Davis 
issued a proclamation setting forth the facts of the case of 
Mumford and added: 


Now, therefore, I, Jefferson Davis, President of the Confederate 
States of America, and in their name, do pronounce and declare 
the said Benjamin F. Butler to be a felon, deserving of capital 
punishment. I do order that he be no longer considered or 
treated simply as a public enemy of the Confederate States of 
America, but as an outlaw and common enemy of mankind, and 
that in the event of his capture the officer in command of the 
capturing force do cause him to be immediately executed by 
hanging; and I do further order that no commissioned officer 
of the United States taken captive shall be released on parole be- 
fore exchange until the said Butler shall have met with due 
punishment for his crimes.” 


Naturally, Butler is not without his defenders. A member 
of the United States military forces stated: 


I heard Butler swear by all that was sacred, that if he caught 
Mumford, and did not hang him, might he be hanged himself. 
He caught him, and he kept his oath. There never was a wiser 
act. It quieted New Orleans like a charm. The mob, who had 
assembled at the gallows fully expecting to hear a pardon read 


23 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XV, 465, 469; Shotwell, The Civil War tn 
America, I, 249, 253-54. 26 Official Records, Ser. II, Vol. III, 899. 
27 Ibid., Ser. I, Vol. XV, 906-08. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


at the last moment, and prepared to create a riot if he were 
pardoned, slunk home like whipped curs.”* 


Butler himself claimed that it was not merely a question of 
the fate of Mumford, but a question of whether a mob of 
thugs and gamblers should rule New Orleans or whether the 
city was to be ruled by the commanding general of the United 
- States forces. He told a Philadelphia audience that he was 
inclined to spare Mumford, but the threat of the associates of 
Mumford made it impossible for him to grant clemency. It 
was a question of the authority of the United States or mob 
rule.” : 
One of Butler’s first acts after occupying New Orleans was 
‘to take possession of the New Orleans and Opelousas railroad 
and use it to bring provisions into the city. He sent a regi- 
ment out to Brashear City, eighty-eight miles away, and to 
Berwick Bay, which resulted in the capture of field guns, am- 
munition, powder, and other ordnance stores.*° 
_ Perhaps no single act of the Civil War received as much 
unfavorable comment as Butler’s famous ‘“Woman Order” of 
May 15, 1862. Because his officers and soldiers had received 
an unfriendly welcome and were sometimes the objects of 
hostile attitudes, called “repeated insults’ by Butler, on the 
part of New Orleans women, the Federal commander in Gen- 
eral Orders No. 28 ordered “that hereafter when any female 
shall by word, gesture or movement insult or show contempt 
for any officer or soldier of the United States she shall be re- 
garded and held liable to be treated as a woman of the town 
plying her avocation.” * ‘The order was interpreted by state 
and Confederate authorities as a permission to the Federal 
troops to offer insults to the women of New Orleans. Mayor 
Monroe immediately protested and characterized the order 


28 Wickham Hoffman, Camp Court and Siege (New York, 1877), 22. 
29 Annual Cyclopaedia, II (1862), 649. 

80 Butler to Stanton, Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. VI, 506. 

81 [bid., Ser. I, Vol. XV, 426. 
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Federal Occupation of New Orleans 


as “extraordinary and astounding” and “a reproach to the 
civilization, not to say the Christianity, of the age, in whose 
name I make this protest.” * Butler replied to the mayor's 
protest in these words: 


No lady will take any notice of a strange gentleman, and a 
fortiori of stranger simply, in such a form as to attract attention. 
Common women do. Therefore, whatever woman, lady, or mis- 
tress, gentle or simple, who by gesture, look, or word insults, 
shows contempt for (thus attracting to herself the notice of) my 
officers and soldiers, will be deemed to act as becomes her voca- 
tion as a common woman, and will be liable to be treated ac- 
cordingly. This was most fully explained to you at my office. 
I shall not abate, as I have not abated, a single word of that ' 
order. It was well considered. If obeyed, will protect the true 
and modest woman from all possible insult. The others will take 
care of themselves. .. .* ) 


After an exchange of notes and after several interviews con- 
‘cerning the “Woman Order,” Butler suspended the mayor 
from office and ordered Monroe, his secretary, and the chief 
of police committed to Fort Jackson.™ 

James Parton, General Butler’s biographer, contends that 
the threat that any woman insulting or showing contempt for 
any officer or soldier of the. United States “shall be regarded 
and held liable to be treated as a woman of the town plying 
her avocation” meant that such a woman would, under the 
laws of New Orleans, “be arrested, detained over night in the 
calaboose, brought before the magistrate in the morning, and 
fined five dollars.” ** Butler himself later asserted that the 
way gentlemen treat a common woman, plying her vocation 
in the streets, is to ignore her. She is arrested when she be- 
comes a nuisance.” 

a2 Ibid., Ser. I, Vol. LIII, 526; Siocwell: The Civil War in America, I, a 

23 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. LIII, 527. 

** Parton, General Butler in New Orleans, 331-37; Shotwell, The Civil War 


in America, I, 255. 85 Parton, General Butler in New Orleans, 327. 
*6 Ibid., 342-43. See also Private and Official Correspondence of Gen. Ben- 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


After all, the meaning of the famous order hinges on one’s 
interpretation of the words ‘‘she shall be regarded . . . and 
held liable to be treated.” In this connection one is re- 
minded of the ambiguity in the United States Constitution 
which was the source of trouble in the Hayes-Tilden election 
in 1876. By whom, let us ask, “shall she be regarded and held 
liable to be treated as a woman of the town plying her avoca- 
tion’? By Major General Benjamin F. Butler? By the police 
officers of New Orleans? By the Federal soldiers, gentlemen 
and otherwise? | 

Parton quotes the following conversation between Butler 
and a member of his staff which occurred before the publica- 
tion of the order: 


After all, general, is it not possible that some of the troops may 
misunderstand the order? It would be a great scandal if only 
one man should act upon it in the wrong way. 

Let us, then [replied Butler], have one case of aggression on our 
side. I shall know how to deal with that case, so that it will never 
be repeated. So far, all the aggression has been against us... . 
I do not fear the troops; but if aggression must be, let it not be _ 
all against us.*? 


The famous order was published by Butler on May 15. 
Governor Moore on May 24, at Opelousas, where the execu- | 
tive officers had been moved after the Federal occupation of 
New Orleans (leaving Baton Rouge open to a naval attack), 
issued a stirring appeal addressed “To the People of Louisi- 
ana.” After quoting in full the General Orders No. 28 (But- 
ler’s ““Woman Order’’), the governor said: 


The annals of warfare between civilized nations afford no sim- 
ilar instances of infamy to this order. It is thus proclaimed to the 
world that the exhibition of any disgust or repulsiveness by the 
women of New Orleans to the hated invaders of their home and 


jamin F, Butler During the Period of the Civil War (Norwood, Mass., 1917), 
I, 581-83; II, 35-36. 37 Parton, General Butler in New Orleans, 327-28. 
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Federal Occupation of New Orleans 


the slayers of their fathers, brothers, and husbands shall con- 
stitute justification to a brutal soldiery for the indulgence of their 
lust. The commanding general, from his headquarters, an- 
nounces to his insolent followers that they are at liberty to treat 
as women of the town the wives, the mothers, the daughters of 
our citizens, if by word, gesture, or movement any contempt is 
indicated for their persons or insult offered to their presence. 
Of the nature of the movement and the meaning of the look 
these vagabond refuse of the Northern States are to be the judges. 

What else than contempt and abhorrence can the women of 
New Orleans feel or exhibit for these officers and soldiers of the 
United States? The spontaneous impulse of their hearts must 
appear involuntary upon their countenances and thus constitute 
the crime for which the general of those soldiers adjudges the 
punishment of rape and brutalized passion. 


Louisianians! will you suffer such foul conduct of your oppres- 
sors to pass unpunished? Will you permit such indignities to 
remain unavenged? A mind so debased as to be capable of con- 
ceiving the alternative presented in this order must be fruitful of 
inventions wherewith to pollute humanity. Shameless enough 
to allow their publication in the city, by the countenance of such 
atrocities they will be multiplied in the country. Its inhabitants 
must arm and strike, or the insolent victors will offer this out- 
rage to your wives, your sisters, and your daughters. . . . Or- 
ganize, then, quickly and efficiently. If your enemy attempt to 
proceed into the interior let his pathway be marked by his blood. 
It is your homes that you have to defend. It is the jewel of your 
hearts—the chastity of your women—you have to guard. Let 
that thought animate your breasts, nerve your arms, quicken your 
energies, and inspire your resolution. Strike home to the heart 
of your foe the blow that rids your country of his presence. If | 
need be let his blood moisten your own grave. It will rise up 
before your children as a perpetual memento of a race whom it 
will teach to hate now and evermore.** 


%8 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XV, 743-44; De Bow’s Review, XXXIII 
(July, 1866), 61-62. 
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‘Louisiana in the Confederacy 


_ Major General Butler reported to the Federal authorities 
at Washington that New Orleans was “‘very turbulent and un- 
ruly, completely under the control of the mob.” He was not 
pleased, naturally, when he was met with cheers for Davis 
and Beauregard; and severe punishment was visited upon 
those who committed such “insults.” _ Butler wrote to Secre- 
tary Stanton on May 8 that “the last man that was heard to 
call for cheers for the rebel chief has been sentenced by the 
provost judge to three months’ hard labor at Fort Jackson, 
which sentence is being executed.” * 

Butler laid a heavy hand on the city of New Orleans. His 
was not a mild rule. His administration, by any modern 
standard, and by comparison with that of his successor, must 
be considered harsh. He was not content with having de- 
prived the Confederacy of the great city of New Orleans but 
wished to stamp out every vestige of Southern sentiment 
' within the area under his control. The slightest manifesta- 
tion of sympathy for the cause of the Confederacy was con- 
sidered as rebellion and treason that must be punished. His 
activities in this direction were nothing less than petty tyr- 
anny. Incidents that would have been ignored by a Grant or 
a Lee were magnified and utilized by Butler to humiliate a 
conquered people. He seems to have enjoyed such occasions 
as opportunities to exercise his authority. Indeed, he seems 
to have been more interested in ruling a great city than in 
furthering military conquests in Louisiana. John Rose Fick- 
len said of Butler’s rule in New Orleans: “In fact, his politi- 
cal administration, in its unbending severity and its total dis- 
regard of the feelings of those whom the chance of war had 
placed in his power, reflects methods of military occupation 
which had been obsolete for several centuries.”’ *° | 

Upon assuming command in New Orleans, Butler issued a 


89 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. VI, 506. 
4° John R. Ficklen, History of Reconstruction in Louisiana (Through 1868) 
(Baltimore, 1910), 33. 
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Federal Occupation of New Orleans 


proclamation, May 1, placing the city under martial law and 
forbidding the publication of news of movement of troops 
within the department. No Confederate bonds were to circu- 
late. All assemblages of persons in the streets, day or night, 
were forbidden. All persons in arms against the United 
States were required to surrender themselves and their arms 
to the Federal authorities; and all “ensigns, flags, devices, 
tending to uphold any authority whatever,” except the flags 
of the United States and those of foreign consulates, were 
ordered suppressed.* 

It was agreed between Major General Butler and the mu- 
nicipal authorities of New Orleans that the mayor and coun- 
cil would continue to administer the government of the city, 
with the exception of taking cognizance of political offenses 
or interfering with Federal military authority. There was 
much friction from the beginning, and within three weeks, as 
_ has been related, Mayor Monroe was suspended from office 
and imprisoned. Parton said, ‘Order No. 28 [the ‘““Woman 
Order’’] was the spark which blew up the city government.” * 

On May 20, by order of Butler, Brigadier General George 
F. Shepley of Maine, military commandant of New Orleans, 
took over the government of the city “in the absence of the 
late mayor” and “until such time as the citizens of New Or- 
leans shall elect a loyal citizen of New Orleans and of the 
United States as mayor of the city.” * General Shepley im- 
mediately announced that Captain Jonas H. French, provost 
marshal, would exercise the functions of chief of police. Cap- 
tain French was entrusted with the duty of organizing the 
city police force and “will continue in office those found to 
be trustworthy, honest, and loyal.’’ At'the same time, the 
city recorders were suspended from office; and Major Joseph 
M. Bell, provost judge, was appointed to “hear and determine 
all complaints for the violation of the peace and good order 


“1 Parton, General Butler in New Orleans, 292-95. 42 Tbid., 330. 
*8 Ibid., 336; New Orleans Daily Picayune, May 21, 1862. 
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_ Louisiana in the Confederacy 


of the city, of its ordinances or of the laws of the United 
States.”” “ | | 
On June 10 Butler announced that all officers of the law 
who exercised any office or held any trust which called for 
the doing of any legal act would be required to take an oath 
of allegiance to the United States. Naturally, all officers who 
retained their allegiance to the Confederacy resigned. On 
June 27 Brigadier General Shepley announced that the legis- 
lative power vested in the common council of the city was 
suspended and the seats of the aldermen and assistant alder- 
men had been vacated, one class of them by the expiration 
of their term of office, and the remainder by their neglect to 
take the oath of allegiance to the United States.* Shepley 
announced that he would be assisted in governing the city by 
a “bureau of finance” and a “bureau of streets and landings,” 
each consisting of three persons appointed by himself.*° 
Practically every phase of the life of the people of New 
Orleans was affected by Butler’s desire to be “thorough.” 
Churches, newspapers, banks, schools, and other agencies and 
institutions were reminded of the presence and the power of 
the Federal authority. When Confederate authorities at 
Richmond set a day to be observed throughout the South as 
a day of fasting and prayer and the churches of New Orleans 
were planning to join in this observance, Butler published 
General Orders No. 27 on May 13, commanding that no such 
religious exercises be held in the churches of the city.*7 One 
of Brigadier General Shepley’s first orders, dated May 28, 
concerned religious services in New Orleans. It read: 


Hereafter in the churches in the city of New Orleans, prayers 
will not be offered up for the destruction of the Union or consti- 


44 Parton, General Butler in New Orleans, 336. Shepley’s correspondence as 
military commandant is found in the Letter Books, 1860-1862, Mayor’s Office, 
New Orleans (MSS. in New Orleans City Hall Archives). 

45 Parton, General Butler in. New Orleans, 450, 452. 46 Tbid., 453. 

47New Orleans Daily Picayune, May 17, 1862; Southwood, “Beauty and 
Booty,” 70. 
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Federal Occupation of New Orleans 


tution of the United States, for the success of rebel armies, for the 
Confederate States, so called, or any officers of the same, civil or 
military, in their official capacity. 

While protection will be afforded to all churches, Ae rae 
houses, and establishments, and religious “‘services are to be held 
as in times of profound peace,” this protection will not be allowed 
to be perverted to the upholding of treason or advocacy of it in 
any form. 

Where thus perverted, it will be withdrawn.* 


Parton, commenting on the above proclamation of Briga- 
dier General Shepley, said: “This order was complied with 
only in the letter. Thenceforward, in reaching that part of 
the service where prayers were accustomed to be offered for 
Jefferson Davis, the minister would say: ‘Let us now spend a 
few moments in silent prayer,’ * As a matter of fact, this 
practice precipitated a crisis between Butler and three Epis- 
copal ministers of New Orleans. The ministers—Dr. W. T. 
Leacock, The Reverend William Fulton, and The Reverend 
Mr. Goodrich—refused to take the oath of allegiance to the 
United States. They were ordered by Shepley to read the 
service adopted by the Protestant Episcopal church in the 
United States, including the prayer for the President of the 
United States. They refused and, when examined by Butler, 
explained that they could not comply because their bishop, 
Major General Leonidas Polk, had prescribed a different 
form of service. They were put under arrest and banished 
from the city.” 

The newspapers of New Orleans found the sailing rough 
when Butler came to the town. They were placed under a 
strict censorship and forced to be colorless. Statements of 
war news had to be submitted to an officer appointed by But- 
ler, and no editorial comments were allowed on movements 


of the armies. Practically no news was published concern- 
“ Parton, General Butler in New Orleans, 337-38. a 10id., oan, 
* Correspondence of Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, 11, 407-08. 
5! Southwood, “Beauty and Booty,” 55-56. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


ing the activities of Governor Moore and other state officials 
or agencies. In fact, the newspapers of New Orleans cease to 
be of value, after May, 1862, in the study of that part of the 
state of Louisiana that remained under Confederate control. 
Marion Southwood quotes a New Orleans newspaper as fol- 
_lows: 


There are a great many things occurring in and around the 
city, accounts of which would be of interest to our readers, but, 
the fact is, we find it so difficult to discriminate between that 
which is and that which is not contraband intelligence, that we 
are under the necessity of disappointing them. It is not a matter 
of choice, but one of necessity, as our limits are somewhat circum- 
scribed.” 


Some editors were not so discreet, and several failed to 
discriminate between “that which is and that which is not 
contraband intelligence.” Between May 13 and November 
14, Butler suppressed five New Orleans newspapers—the 
Crescent, Bee, Commercial Bulletin, Picayune, and Daily 
Advocate, and he seized the office of the Delta and operated 
the paper under direction of the United States authorities. 
Suppression was not permanent in every case, however. The 
Bee, for instance, was suppressed on May 16 for “having pub- 
lished an elaborate, though covert argument in favor of the 
cotton burning mob,” but was allowed to resume publication 
on May 29, after assuring Butler it had not intended and did 
hot intend to advocate destruction of cotton or of other 
crops.” The publication of the Picayune was ordered dis- 
continued on July 31 for “having published an editorial arti- 
cle in today’s issue directly in violation of the proclamation 
of the commanding general of May 1, reflecting upon the 
officers and tending to influence the public mind against the 
Government of the United States.” The publication was 
discontinued until the publishers and editors should “exhibit | 

82 Tbid., 56-57. | 53 New Orleans Daily Picayune, May 17, 29, 1862. 
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Federal Occupation of New Orleans 


their loyalty” by taking the oath of allegiance.* At least one 
editor was sent to prison. John C. Dinnies, associate editor 
of the Commercial Bulletin, was ordered by Butler on August 
1 to be sent to Fort Jackson for “having written and pub- 
lished a seditious article,” and the publication of the Bulletin 
was suspended.” 

New Orleans banks were made to feel the regulating hand 
of Major General Butler. With the approach of Federal 
forces the banks sent their specie out of the city to keep it 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. When Butler an- 
nounced a guarantee of protection of property, a committee 
of the bankers of the city approached him and received his 
promise that such specie might be returned to New Orleans 
with a guarantee of protection through the lines and in the 
city “so long as it is used in good faith to make good the 
obligations of the banks to their creditors by bills and de- 
posits.” The Confederate Government, however, refused to 
allow the specie to be returned to New Orleans, and Secretary 
Memminger wrote: “They may proceed to conduct their 
business in the Confederate States upon this deposit, just as 
though it were in their own vaults.” © 

On May 16 Butler ordered that neither the city of New 
Orleans nor any bank should issue or exchange any Confed- 
erate notes, bills, or bonds. All circulation of Confederate 
notes and bills was to cease on May 27. Most of the banks, in 
order to avoid loss, immediately notified their depositors to 
withdraw Confederate notes before May 27. The notifica- 
tions were in the form of newspaper advertisements. Butler 
decided to make the banks take the loss and issued General 
Orders No. 30 on May 19, commanding the banks to pay out 
no more Confederate notes to their depositors or creditors, 


*4 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XV, 533. 
* Ibid.; Ser. II, Vol. IV, 322. 
** Parton, General Butler in New Orleans, 415-16. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


and ordering that all deposits be paid in the bills of the bank, 
United States Treasury notes, gold, or silver.” | 

The banks found it difficult to operate. The loss of their 
specie, the accumulation of Confederate notes, the special 
taxes levied upon them by Butler, and the general business 
stagnation all combined to weaken them. By the end of Feb- 
ruary, 1863, seven of the New Orleans banks had closed their 
doors.* 

It will be recalled that when the Federal forces took New 
Orleans approximately two thousand families were being fed 
by the free market, an institution which was opened in Au- 
gust, 1861, and supported by voluntary contributions in 
money and provisions, not only of citizens of New Orleans, 
but of residents of South and Central Louisiana. The city’s 
supply of food seems to have dwindled in the weeks immedi- 
ately preceding its capture by the Union army. ‘The cattle 
trade with Texas and the steamboat traffic from the Red 
River country gradually ceased as the danger of the surrender 
of New Orleans increased. It must not be forgotten, also, 
that excited citizens destroyed much food when Federal boats 
appeared in the Mississippi opposite the city in April. 

Major General Butler therefore found himself in posses- 
sion of a city of 168,000 people threatened with a food short- 
age and with at least nineteen hundred families dependent 
upon charity for their existence. In all fairness to Butler, it 
must be said that he realized the gravity of the situation and 
devoted himself energetically to the task of procuring food for 
the inhabitants. The third day after his arrival he issued an 
order on the subject of provisions and said, in part: 


The Commanding General of this Department has been in- 
formed that there is now at Mobile a stock of flour purchased by 


587 New Orleans Daily Picayune, May 17, 18, 21, 1862. For a detailed account 
of the relation between Butler and the New Orleans banks, see Parton, Gen- 
eral Butler in New Orleans, 413-31. 

88 Caldwell, A Banking History of Louisiana, 96. 
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Federal Occupation of New Orleans 


the city of New Orleans for the subsistence of its citizens. The 
suffering condition of the poor of this city, for the want of this 
flour, appeals to the humanity of those having authority on 
either side. 

For the purpose of the safe transmission of this flour to this 
city, the Commanding General orders and directs that a safe 
conduct be afforded to a steamboat, to be laden with the same, 
to this place. This safe conduct shall extend to the entire protec- 
tion of the boat in coming, reasonable delay for discharge, and 
return to Mobile.® 


On May 3 Butler “authorized and required” the directors of 
the Opelousas railroad to run cars over the road for the pur- 
pose of bringing to New Orleans “provisions, marketing, and 
supplies of food which may be offered, in order to supply the 
wants of the city.” © 

Butler charged that the New Orleans City Council was fail- 
ing to provide for the cleaning of the streets. He decided, 
‘therefore, to attack the problem of relief of the poor in the 
light of the need for improved sanitation. On June 4 he ad- 
dressed a communication to Brigadier General Shepley, mili- 
tary commandant, and to the City Council, commanding that 
the city should employ upon “the streets, squares, and unoc- 
cupied lands in the city” some two thousand men with proper 
implements for at least thirty working days “in putting those 
places in such condition as, with blessing of Providence, shall 


59 ““General Orders No. 19,” Correspondence of Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, 
I, 442. 

60“General Orders No. 20,” ibid. Butler wrote to United States Secretary 
of War Stanton, May 8, 1862: “My action in regard to provisions was made 
absolutely necessary by the starvation which was falling upon the ‘just and 
the unjust.’”” It appears from Butler’s correspondence with Stanton that the 
provisions were obtained. Jbid., 452-55. But George S. Denison wrote from 
New Orleans to his brother Jimmy, July 6, 1862: ‘There was a scarcity of 
food three or four weeks-ago which is becoming greater every day. Thou- 
sands of people in this city today are hungry and cannot obtain sufficient 
food. Well dressed men and women apply to the soldiers for bread for them- 
selves and children.”” George S. Denison Papers (microfilm copy, University 
of Texas Archives). 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


insure the health as well of the citizens as of the troops.” 
Each laborer was to be paid out of the city revenue fifty cents 
per day for ten hours and an equivalent sum issued by Federal 
authorities in food. 

There seems to be no doubt of the success of Butler’s street- 
cleaning project. Even such a severe critic as Marion South- 
wood credits him with cleaning up New Orleans. This 
Southern contemporary said of Butler: 


Persons are not wholly bad, there are always some good qual- 
ities intermixed. So with Butler. He had an eye to cleansing 
the city; he was the best scavenger we have ever had among us. 
. . . It was quite a grotesque sight to see a battalion of stalwart 
men, with brooms and spades, rallying forth on a hot summer 
morning to scrape and sweep the streets, and, without doubt, the 
city has been much more healthy since. The broom brigade 
would have served as a reserve corps in case of an emergency, it 
was So extensive.” 


Whatever might have been the faults of Benjamin Butler, 
he was not a man of one idea. On the contrary, he was en- 
tirely too resourceful with his ideas for the comfort of his ene- 
mies. In June, as we have seen, he combined the matter of 
poor relief with the need for a cleaner and more sanitary city. 
In August he added to these the plan of punishing leaders of 
the secession movement. By General Orders No. 55, an as- 
sessment was laid on all citizens of New Orleans who had sub- 
scribed to the funds raised for the defense of the city and on 
all cotton brokers who had had a part in publishing the proc- 
lamation in October, 1861, advising planters not to send or 
bring their cotton to New Orleans. Each person or firm was 
assessed one fourth of the amount subscribed to the fund “to 
aid treason against the United States.’ For example, the 
Citizens’ Bank of Louisiana had subscribed $306,400 for the 
defense of New Orleans. It was assessed $76,600 by Butler. 


81 Parton, General Butler in New Orleans, 307. 
62 Southwood, “Beauty and Booty,” 182. 
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The total assessment against the subscribers to the defense 
fund was $312,716.25. Ninety-six cotton brokers were as- 
sessed a total of $29,200, from $100 to $500 per firm. Butler 
stated the purpose of the assessment in these words: ‘““The 
money raised by this assessment to be a fund for the purpose 
of providing Srapoyment and food for the deserving poe 
people of New Orleans.” “ 

Two days after announcing the assessments to provide em- 
ployment and food for the poor, Butler authorized the city 
surveyor and street commissioner to employ at least one thou- 
sand men, including those already employed, to work on the 
streets, wharves, and canals. After stating specifically that 
the laborers would be paid out of the employment and relief 
fund raised by the assessment order, the announcement said: 


While this force was paid by taxation of the property of the 
City, the Commanding General] felt authorized to employ it only 
in [the] most economical manner, but it now being employed at 
the expense of their rebellious neighbors, the Commanding Gen- 
eral proposes that they shall be paid the sum that was paid 
them by the same party for work on the fortifications, to wit: 
One Dollar and a half for each day’s labor. The rations, here- 
tofore a gift to the laborers by the United States, will now be 
discontinued.™ | 


One advantage accruing to New Orleans by the Federal 
occupation was the resumption of trade with Northern ports. 
President Lincoln, by proclamation on May 12, 1862, lifted 
the blockade on the port of New Orleans “except as to per- 
sons, things, and information contraband of war.” Several 

® Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XV, 538-42; Shotwell, The Civil War in 
America, 1, 252-53. 

**New Orleans Daily Picayune, August 8, 1862. See also “Special Order 
No. 244” in Correspondence of Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, 11, 158. Aid con- 
tinued to be given, however, to families in destitute circumstances. .The 
United States Relief Commission in New Orleans reported that relief—pork, 
beef, and bread, chiefly—had been given to 9,892 families for the week ending 


October 18, 1862. Of this number, 1,031 were families of Confederate soldiers. 
New Orleans Daily Picayune, October 22, 1862. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


ships left New Orleans in May and June, carrying turpentine, 
tar, and sugar to the North.” Naturally, a city of 168,000 
people, so largely cut off from the rest of the Confederacy, 
became more and more dependent upon imports by sea. 
Flour was one of the chief items of trade. It must have been 
imported in large quantities in the summer of 1862, for the 
price dropped from $16 a barrel on July 22 to $6 on Septem- 
ber 12.% The Picayune of August 5 announced the arrival of 
three steamers from the North bringing 14,946 barrels and 
333 sacks of flour. 

Butler endeavored to open up trade with that portion of 
Louisiana within the Confederate lines, especially in cotton 
and sugar. On July 21 he wrote to Reverdy Johnson, special 
agent and investigator sent to Louisiana by Lincoln, that “‘no 
merchandise, whether cotton or sugar, will in any event be 
seized or confiscated by the United States authorities here.” 
He promised safe conduct, open market, and prompt ship- 
ment for merchandise sent to New Orleans, and added that 
“the owner, were he Slidell himself, should have the pay for 
his cotton, if sent here under this assurance.” ™ 

The possession of New Orleans and vicinity by forces of 
the United States created new and embarrassing problems for 
the state authorities. Since Baton Rouge was untenable, the 


65For Lincoln’s proclamation, see Official Records, Ser. III, Vol. Il, 31. 
The New York Times, June 13, 1862, said that the Flying Dragon had left 
New Orleans on May 22 and arrived at Boston on June 12 with a cargo of 
turpentine and tar. Butler was informed by a letter of July 2 from a New 
York business house that a cargo of sugar shipped from New Orleans in the 
General Butler had arrived at Boston. Correspondence of Gen. Benjamin F. 
Butler, II, 34. Most of these early shipments from New Orleans were made 
by General Butler personally and by his brother, Colonel A. J. Butler. See 
ibid., 1,.533-34. 

6 New Orleans Daily Picayune, July 24, September 13, 1862. 

87 Jbid., July 22, 1862. Reverdy Johnson was a distinguished Maryland 
lawyer who served in the United States Senate from 1845 to 1849, resigning to 
become attorney general under President Taylor. He was one of the defense 
attorneys in the case of Dred Scott v. Sanford. He was a United States sena- 
tor-elect when he came to New Orleans in 1862. 
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Federal Occupation of New Orleans 


offices of the state were moved to Opelousas. Normal rela- 
tions between the area around New Orleans and the rest of 
the state were broken. This was a matter of no little impor- 
' tance, for New Orleans was then, as now, the financial and 
commercial center of Louisiana. The city then, as now, con- 
tained more than one fifth (23 per cent in 1860) of the state’s 
population. It was, of course, the chief marketing point, not 
only of Louisiana, but of the Southwest. 

The Federal authorities were not unwilling to permit trade, 
under proper regulations, between New Orleans and that 
part of the state still under Confederate control. Especially 
was this true in the matter of obtaining the staple products of 
Louisiana for Northern consumption. Louisiana cotton was 
still highly valued though it might be polluted by slave labor 
and tainted with rebellion. Louisiana sugar and molasses 
were just as sweet and appetizing as they had ever been. 
Northern gold had no objection to being exchanged for Con- 
federate cotton and sugar. In fact, as the war progressed, it 
became a matter of doubt whether Federal advances into 
Louisiana were military campaigns or cotton expeditions.® 

Governor Moore, a cotton planter of Central Louisiana, 
viewed the situation with suspicion and alarm and hastened 
to put his official disapproval on trade with the enemies of 
the Confederacy. On June 18, from his new gubernatorial 
office at Opelousas, in the heart of the Evangeline country, he 
issued a stirring address “To the People of Louisiana.” He 
opened his message in the following words: 


The occupation by the enemy of a portion of the territory of 
our State imposes upon us new and unaccustomed responsi- 
bilities. It creates an anomalous condition of affairs, and estab- 
lishes between the citizens of New Orleans and all other of our 
towns in the actual occupation of the enemy and those of the 


*8See George H. Gordon, A War Diary of Events in the War of the Great 
Rebellion, 1863-1865 (Boston, 1882), 312-26; H. L. Landers, “Wet Sand and 
Cotton—Banks’ Red River Campaign,” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 
XIX (1936), 150-95. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


country parishes relations very different from those which reg- 
ulate their ordinary intercourse. .. . . 

New Orleans is the commercial depot of the State. ... The 
channels of trade constantly flow between it and the country 
. . . thus binding our urban and rural populations together by 
the strong bands of mutual dependence and reciprocal benefit. 

A state of public war, resulting in the armed occupancy of New 
Orleans by the enemy, changes these relations. There cannot be 
a war for arms and a peace for trade between two people at the 
. Same time. The armed occupants of that city are our enemies. 
To each loyal citizen of Louisiana and of the Confederacy every 
citizen of the country hostile to us is an enemy. We cannot bar- 
ter our produce for theirs. We cannot exchange our corn, cattle, 
sugar, or cotton for their gold. 


The governor then set forth regulations controlling the re- 
lations between that part of Louisiana occupied by Federal 
forces and the rest of the state. (1) Communication with New 
Orleans, except under a flag of truce, would not be permitted. 
(2) Use of the enemy’s passports must cease because they al- 
ways contained, the governor said, the following conditions 
for egress from New Orleans: “This pass is given upon the 
parole of honor of the holder that he will in no way give in- 
formation, countenance, aid or support to the so-called Con- 

federate Government or States.” (3) Conscripts or militia- 
men, having in their possession such passports and seeking to 
shun duty under the pretext of a parole, were to be treated as 
public enemies. No such papers would be held as sufficient 
excuse for inaction by any citizen. (4) Trading with the en- 
emy was prohibited under all circumstances. (5) The utmost 
vigilance should be used by officers and citizens in the detec- - 
tion of spies and salaried informers, and their apprehension 
should be promptly effected. (6) Confederate notes must be 
received and used as the currency of the country. (7) River 
steamboats should in no case be permitted to be captured, but 


69 Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XV, 504-10. The entire message is found 
here. 
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Federal Occupation of New Orleans 


should be burned when they could not be saved. ° (8) Provi- 
sions might be conveyed to New Orleans only in charge of 
officers and under precautionary regulations governing com- 
“munication between belligerents. 

New Orleans, indeed, was in an anomalous position. Con- 
sidered by Federal authorities as a conquered city whose in- 
habitants were Confederates to be watched and subjected to 
military rule, it found itself cut off from the Confederacy and 
considered as enemy territory by the governor of the state of 
Louisiana. Perhaps it would not be an exaggeration to say 
that for nearly three years thousands of residents of New Or- 
leans were men without a country. The editor of the Pica- 
yune, in July, 1862, aptly described the position of the city in 
an editorial entitled “New Orleans in a Stress.” In addition 
to complaining of “twenty-five cents for a loaf of very indif- 
ferent bread, and very scarce at that,” the editor declared: 


We are pressed on both sides; indeed, on all sides. Whilst the 
United States authorities hold us as captives under martial law, 
the Confederates and Gov. Moore forbid all intercourse with the 
country. The people with whom the one authority allows us to 
have commercial intercourse are willing to trade, but the people 
under the other authority are not permitted to send us the only 
articles which we might exchange for what the former brings and 
is ready to sell. 

We are thus subjected to the hardships of a sort of double 
siege. Both parties virtually treat us as enemies. Martial law, 
with all its rigors, presses us in all directions. To a people so 
long accustomed to the most unrestricted commerce and freedom, 
these are very hard conditions. God grant some early conclusion 
of this most anomalous and uncomfortable state of affairs in our 
once great and prosperous city.” 


Butler, therefore, enjoyed only a limited success in his at- 
tempt to establish trade between New Orleans and the Con- 
federate lines.- He wrote to Secretary Salmon P. Chase on 


70 New Orleans Daily Picayune, July 2, 1862. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


October 22, 1862: ‘“‘As you are aware, from the time that I 
came here I have endeavored in every possible way to open 
trade in cotton through the rebel lines. . . . Owing to the 
peculiar action of the Confederate authorities, I have not 
been able as yet much to succeed.” ™ 

The Federal occupation of Baton Rouge was a natural con- 
sequence of the capture of New Orleans, for the Louisiana 
capital, about one hundred and thirty miles up the Missis- 
_sippi from New Orleans, had been dependent on the coast 
and river defenses of the Crescent City. Soon after the fall of 
New Orleans the Federal gunboats moved up the river, and 
on May 8 Captain James S. Palmer of the Iroquois landed a 
‘small force at Baton Rouge and took possession of the arsenal 
and other public property.” Later Butler dispatched Briga- 
dier General Thomas Williams with a force of forty-five hun- 
dred to occupy the town. Williams and his men arrived at 
Baton Rouge on May 28." ‘The Louisiana capital was taken 
by the Federal forces without a struggle. 

Great, indeed, was the excitement in Baton Rouge at the 
approach of the Federals. Perhaps the one single thought of 
the citizens was the destruction of property to prevent the 
“Yankees” from getting it. Cotton, especially, was the object 
of destruction. Wagon loads of “King Cotton’ were taken 
‘to vacant squares, piled high, and burned. Barges were 
loaded and taken out in the Mississippi, to go up in smoke. 
Liquors, too, were destroyed, so that the Federals might be 
disappointed; and it was reported that gutters and pavements 
were filled with a variety of strong drinks.” 


71 Correspondence of Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, II, 394-96. Butler was ac- | 
cused of using his military command to engage in mercantile speculation. 
See Secretary Salmon P. Chase to Butler, ibid., 1, 632; II, 422-23. See also 
Diary and Correspondence of Salmon P. Chase, in Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association, 1902 (Washington, 1903), Vol. II, Pt. IV; and 
James F. Rhodes, History of the United States (New York, 1920), V, 303-13. 

72 Official Records, Navy, Ser, 1, Vol. XVIII, 473-76. 

73 Evans (ed.), Confederate Military History, X, 63-64. 

74Sarah Morgan Dawson, A Confederate Girl’s Diary (Boston, 1913), 16-18. 
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. Federal Occupation of New Orleans 


In this brief campaign, which resulted in the fall of Baton 
Rouge, Louisianians were initiated into the tactics of wanton 
destruction that were to characterize their foes all too often 
and to make Louisiana suffer as perhaps no other state suf- 
fered for the period of the war. Brigadier General Williams 
reported on May 29: 


I regret to say I believe there is just ground against the Wis- 
consin and Michigan regiments for the charge of pillaging and 
marauding preferred against them by the inhabitants of Kenner 
Station. . . . These regiments, officers and men, with rare excep- 
tions, appear to be wholly destitute of the moral sense, and I 
believe that they believe, in the face of al! remonstrances, exhorta- 
tions, and disgust, expressed in no measured terms, that they 
regard [sic] pillaging not only right in itself but a soldierly accom- 
plishment.” 


A Federal colonel reported that in an expedition around 
Baton Rouge in June his men destroyed outhouses, fences, 
“ornamental” trees, an ‘““extensive and valuable sugar mill,” 
and “‘left nothing but the blackened chimneys as monuments 
to the folly and villainy of its guerilla owner.” ” 

On August 5 the Confederate forces, numbering about 
three thousand, under Brigadier General John C. Breckin- © 
ridge, attacked Baton Rouge. Breckinridge had expected the 
co-operation of the ram Arkansas, but the machinery of this 
‘boat became disabled about five miles from the city, and the 
Confederates were without its services. The battle was 
fiercely fought with heavy casualties on both sides. The Fed- 
eral commander, Williams, was killed, and Colonel Henry 
Watkins Allen of the Fourth Louisiana (Confederate), while 
leading his men across an open field, was severely wounded. 
Both sides claimed the victory. The Federals retained pos- 
session of Baton Rouge but evacuated the city two weeks 
later.” Butler, who ordered the evacuation, feared an attack 


® Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XV, 22-23. 78 Thid., 19-21. 
™ For official reports concerning the engagement at Baton Rouge, see ibid., 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


on New Orleans and therefore desired a concentration of the 
Union forces.” 

Baton Rouge suffered sorely from the operations of May— 
August, 1862. During the battle on August 5 most of the in- 
habitants fled to the country. A contemporary reported 
“about five hundred tired, exhausted, broken-down, sick, 
frightened, terrified human beings’ at her home four miles 
from town.” A Federal colonel wrote from Baton Rouge to 
Major General Butler on August 13: “This place has been 
nearly completely sacked by the soldiery. Scarcely a single 
house has escaped, all the citizens having fled. . . . Even of- 
ficers’ tents are filled with furniture from deserted houses.” * 

When Butler ordered the Federal forces to evacuate Baton 
Rouge, he directed Colonel Halbert E. Paine to destroy the 
town because the ‘‘shelter of Baton Rouge to them is a neces- 
sity in the long winter campaign, to say nothing of its advan- 
tages as a summer residence.” On August 19, however, 
Butler wrote Colonel Paine: 

Upon your representation . . . of the state of the public 
charitable and penal institutions at Baton Rouge, wherein the 
orphan, the insane, and the helpless are confined and housed, 
so that the innocent and helpless must be so greatly the sufferers, 
I am inclined to countermand my order for burning the town. 


With New Orleans it would be different, which must be held 
at all hazards or destroyed. It is the key to the river and the 
arsenal and banking-house of the rebellion.** 


The Federals evacuated Baton Rouge on August 21. This 
assured the Confederate forces, for a while at least, of control 


39-108. Allen was shot in both legs, the bones in his right leg being shattered. 
Because of his wounds, he resigned his command in January, 1863. In August 
of that year President Davis made him a brigadier general. Jbid., Ser. I, 
Vol. XXil, Pt. II, 974; see also Luther E. Chandler, ‘““The Career of Henry 
Watkins Allen” (Ph.D. Dissertation, Louisiana State University, 1940), 136-38. 
78 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XV, 552. 79Ripley, From Flag to Flag, 36. 
80 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. LIII, 533-34; Correspondence of Gen. Ben- 
jamin F. Butler, I, 187. 81 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XV, 552-53. 
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. Federal Occupation of New Orleans 


of the Mississippi from Baton Rouge to Vicksburg, including 
the mouth of the Red River. The Confederate Major Gen- 
eral Earl Van Dorn had already realized the importance of 
the occupation of Port Hudson, forty miles below the mouth 
of the Red River and eighteen miles north of Baton Rouge, 
_and had begun to strengthen that place. Port Hudson was 
favorably situated for defense of the Mississippi because hills 
touched the river and commanded it.” 

When the Federals withdrew from Baton Rouge, they took 
with them the state library and Powers’s statue of Washington, 
as well as other property. The library was taken to New Or- 
leans and stored there, and the statue was sent to the mayor 
of New York “‘to be held in trust for the people of the State 
of Louisiana,” so Butler wrote the mayor, “until such time as 
they shall return to their senses.” * Butler wrote to Mrs. 
Butler: “I have brought off the State library and the Statue 
of Washington by order, besides pretty much all the plunder 
of the town without order. I have put a stop to that, however. 
We are fast coming, however, to the point where devastation 
is a necessity.” * 

In addition to the country along the Mississippi River, that 
part of Louisiana north of Lake Pontchartrain and the region _ 
directly west of New Orleans experienced expeditions and 
raids by the Union army in the year 1862. The lake district, 
_however, was generally neglected by the Federals in favor of 
the rich sugar district west of the Mississippi. The section 
between New Orleans and Franklin on Bayou Teche was es- 
pecially susceptible to attack, as the region is a vast network 
of rivers, bayous, and lakes, through which vessels of consider- 
able size’ can pass. Also, as previously mentioned, the tracks 
of the New Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western railroad 


ran from the west bank of the Mississippi at New Orleans to 
*2 Evans (ed.), Confederate Military History, X, 72; Richard Taylor, De- 
struction and Reconstruction (New York, 1879), 116. 
*S Correspondence of Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, I, 233, 235-36. 
* Ibid., IL, 233. | 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


Berwick Bay, a distance of eighty-eight miles. From Berwick 
Bay to New Iberia, fifty miles to the northwest, along the 
beautiful Teche, extended a prosperous country of sugar 
planters. Major General Richard Taylor has given us an in- 
imitable picture of this country, with its stately mansions, 
verdant prairies, and roaming herds on the west bank, and 
fields of luxuriant cane running back from the east side of 
the famous Teche; and he concludes his description with 
these words: “In all my wanderings, and they have been 
many and wide, I can not recall so fair, so bountiful, and so 
happy a land.” * Because of the ease of communications and 
the natural wealth of the country, Butler constantly harassed 
the district between the Mississippi and the Teche. Light- 
draft steamers, equipped with light guns, were used to navi- 
gate the many bayous and lakes. 

On July 30, 1862, Major General Taylor, who had already 
participated in operations in Virginia, was ordered by the 
Confederate authorities to assume command of the District 
ot West Louisiana. Taylor was a Louisianian, whose estate 
was in St. Charles Parish, west of the Mississippi, between 
New Orleans and Baton Rouge. He was the son of General 
Zachary Taylor, hero of the war with Mexico and twelfth 
president of the United States. Taylor had served in the 
Louisiana senate, where he was chairman of the Committee 
on Federal Relations, and.he reported to the senate the bill 
calling a convention in January, 1861. He was a member of 
the secession convention and was made chairman of the Mili- 
tary and Defense Committee.” 

Major General Taylor visited Governor Moore at Ope- 
lousas, where he remained for two days in consultation with 
the state’s chief executive. From there he went to Alexandria, 


about eighty miles north of Opelousas, and busied himself 
85 Taylor, Destruction and Reconstruction, 105. This section and the 
country for about fifty miles north of New Iberia, to Opelousas, is the 
Evangeline country, immortalized by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
#° Ibid., 12,111; 
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Federal Occupation of New Orleans 


with the task of organizing his department. He then made 
a tour of inspection of the country between Alexandria and 
Berwick Bay. He gives us the following description of the 
situation in the autumn of 1862: 


Melancholy indeed was the condition of the “District of Louisi- 
ana,” to the command of which I was assigned. 
_ Confederate authority had virtually ceased with the fall of New 

Orleans in the previous April. Fortifications at Barataria, Ber- 
wick’s Bay, and other Gulf coast points had been abandoned, the 
garrisons withdrawn, works dismantled, and guns thrown into 
the water. The Confederate Government had no soldiers, no 
arms or munitions, and no money, within the limits of the dis- 
trict. Governor Moore was willing to aid me to the extent of his 
ability, but, deprived by the loss of New Orleans and the lower 
river parishes of half the population and three fourths of the 
resources of his State, he could do little. 

. . . Without hope of aid from abroad, I addressed myself 
. to the heavy task of arousing public sentiment, apathetic if not 
hostile from disaster and neglect, and the creation of some means 
of defense. Such was the military destitution that a regiment of 
cavalry could have ridden over the State, while innumerable 
rivers and bayous, navigable a large part of the year, would admit 
Federal gunboats to the heart of every parish.*? 


The early military operations of the Federals in the coun- 
try between the Teche and the Mississippi had been in the 
nature of skirmishes and marauding expeditions. A more 
formidable attack was under way in late October, 1862, when 
Brigadier General Godfrey Weitzel landed at Donaldsonville 
with four thousand men and advanced down the Lafourche. 
According to Major General Butler, the purpose of this ex- 
pedition was to disperse the forces assembled in Western 
Louisiana under Richard Taylor. Taylor’s district had been 
strengthened by the arrival of Brigadier General Alfred Mou- 
ton, son of former Governor Mouton of Louisiana, the Eight- 


87 Ibid., 102-03. 
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‘Louisiana in the Confederacy 


eenth Louisiana Regiment, and the Crescent Regiment of 
New Orleans, both veterans of Shiloh.* 

Weitzel was marching his forces down both sides of Bayou 
Latourche toward Thibodaux. The Confederate forces, 
numbering about one thousand, attempted to check his ad- 
vance; and on October 27 an engagement occurred at Labadie- 
ville, eight miles from Thibodaux. The Federal forces prob- 
ably numbered less than two thousand, for the column on 
the right bank of the bayou had advanced more rapidly than 
the other detachment. The Confederate troops were de- 
feated, and the Confederate Colonel G. P. McPheeters was 
killed.” ) 

The year 1862 closed with the armies of Mouton and Weit- 
zel skirmishing along Bayou Teche. Mouton took a stand on 
high ground midway between Berwick Bay and Franklin. 
He had about thirteen hundred men. The Confederate gun- 
boat J. A. Cotton was patrolling the Teche. Weitzel, who 
was following Mouton, advanced up the Teche, accompanied 
by gunboats, in January, 1863. Confederate pickets were 
driven back and the Cotton was subjected to heavy firing. 
‘Mouton, who thought his forces too weak to check Weitzel, 
caused the Catton to be turned across the bayou and burned 
to arrest the advance of the Federal boats. On January 14 
Weitzel, evidently despairing of overtaking Mouton’s little 
army, ordered his own to move back to Renwick Bay.” 

Every available source indicates that South Louisiana was 
in a destitute condition by the autumn of 1862. Both in- 
habitants and soldiers were suffering from extreme hardships. 


Sarah Morgan Dawson attended a dress parade near Baton 

88 Evans (ed.), Confederate Military History, X, 75-77; Taylor, Destruction 
and Reconstruction, 113. For Butler's statement of the purpose of the expedi- 
tion, see his letter to Major General H. W. Halleck, October 24, 1862, in 
Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XV, 158-60. 

8° Evans (ed.), Confederate Military History, X, 78-79; Taylor, Destruction 
and Reconstruction, 113; Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XV, 167-76. 

% Taylor, Destruction and Oey ween 120-21; Official Records, Ser. I, 
Vol. LIII, 462-63. 
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Federal Occupation of New Orleans 


Rouge on September 24, 1862, and wrote: “Men that had 
fought at Shiloh and Baton Rouge were barefooted. Rags 
was their only uniform, for very few possessed a complete suit, 
and those few wore all varieties of colors and cuts.” Major 
‘General Taylor wrote to Brigadier General Paul O. Hébert, 
October 19, and reported “a total want of everything neces- 
_ sary for troops in the field, with the fewest imaginable facili- 
ties for creating that which was needed in the several depart- 
ments.” Brigadier General Henry Hunter Sibley, who had 
just arrived at Opelousas, reported on December 25 that ‘“‘this 
part of the State of Louisiana, by far the richest in the Con- 
federacy, is in a lamentably defenseless condition. . .. In 
short, this country is absolutely destitute, I fear, both of men 
and material.” ” 

Louisianians west of the Mississippi in the fateful year of 
1862 suifered in common with their fellow citizens around 
New Orleans and Baton Rouge from plundering and pillag- 

‘ing by the enemy. Major General Taylor reported that the 
capture of a Federal post on Bayou des Allemands, between 
New Orleans and Thibodaux, yielded “books, pictures, house- 
hold furniture, finger rings, ear rings, breastpins and other 
articles of feminine adornment and wear.” Taylor com- - 
plained to Butler of such plundering and threatened to treat 
the marauders as robbers rather than as prisoners of war. 
The conduct complained of was stopped.” . 

About the time Taylor was complaining to Butler concern- 
ing the propensity of Federal troops to plunder, Lieutenant 
F. A. Roe of the United States Navy protested to Commodore 
Henry W. Morris concerning the action of the Federal troops 
at Donaldsonville on September 10 in pillaging an occupied 
residence in a “brutal manner’—carrying off wines, silver 


*' Reprinted by permission of the publishers, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
from Dawson, A Confederate Girl’s Diary, 234. 

*2 Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XV, 838, 910-11. 

*8 Taylor, Destruction and Reconstruction, 111-12; Official Records, Ser. I, 
Vol. XV, 565. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


plate, and clothing belonging to ladies. He asked to be re- 
lieved of the duty of protecting (by boats) ‘drunken, undis- 
ciplined, and licentious troops in the wanton pillage of a 
private mansion,” since he did not care to further “prostitute 
the dignity of my profession, as I conceive I have done today.” 
General Butler endorsed Roe’s protest as an “improper, bom- 
bastic, and ridiculous rhodomontade of a sub-lieutenant of 
the Navy.” ™ | 

The Confederate attack on Baton Rouge on August 5 
seems to have caused an uneasiness within the Federal ranks 
in New Orleans, and it resulted in another general order af- 
fecting the life of the inhabitants of the city. On August 11 
Godfrey Weitzel, assistant military commandant, issued the 
following order: 7 


It being a fact that numbers of the inhabitants of Baton Rouge, 
who have been allowed by the United States authorities to retain 
their private arms, were found dead and wounded on the battle- 
field, it is hereby ordered, to prevent any repetition of such 
_ breach of trust, that all arms, of whatever description, now in this 
city, be turned in as follows: ... .% 


It was explained by a subsequent announcement that ship- 
ment of arms to any portion of the United States “that is 
loyal,” or to Havana or Europe, would be allowed. Butler 
published a notice offering rewards for information leading 
to the discovery of weapons concealed unlawfully, ranging 
from ten dollars for a serviceable gun to three dollars for a 
“dirk, dagger, bowie knife, or sword cane.” It was also prom- 
ised by Butler that “every slave giving information that shall 
discover the concealed arms of his or her master, shall be held 
to be emancipated.” * 7 

%4 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XV, 568-69. 

95 New Orleans Daily Picayune, August 12, 1862. 

%6 Tbid., August 14, 19, 1862. Parton says that New Orleans was Gractically 


disarmed and estimates the number of arms surrendered at six thousand. 
Parton, General Butler in New Orleans, 466. 
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Federal Occupation of New Orleans 


The Congress of the United States in July, 1862, passed an 
act authorizing the seizure of property of rebels after sixty 
days’ notice. Butler had already taken steps in that direction 
when, in June, he. had ordered the property of Major General 
David E. Twiggs sequestered; he had also appropriated freely 
private residences, including the home of General Twiggs, 
for the accommodation of his staff. On August 11, without 
the formality of a notice, he ordered all the property of John 
Slidell confiscated.” By a general order of September 18, all 
transfers of property of any kind, except necessary food, medi- 
cine, and clothing, by any citizen who had not returned to 
his allegiance to the United States, were forbidden. The 
person transferring, either by sale, gift, pledge, payment, lease 
or loan, and the person receiving were made liable to punish- 
ment by fine, or imprisonment, or both.* 

Butler’s next act was to issue a general order on September 

24 to put the confiscation law into effect. According to the 
order, all persons, eighteen years of age or older, who had 
ever been citizens of the United States and who had not re- 
newed their allegiance to the United States, were required to 
furnish the nearest provost marshal with a descriptive list of 
all their property, and to register their place of residence and 
occupation, receiving at the time “‘a certificate from the mar- 
shal of registration as claiming to be an enemy of the United 
States.” It was stated, however, that “Every person who shall, 
in good faith, renew his or her allegiance to the United States 
previous to the first day of October next, and shall remain 
truly loyal will be recommended to the president for pardon 
of his or her previous offenses.” 

Parton says that Butler’s order requiring registration of 
property “led to a run on the oath offices.” By October 21, 


7 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XV, 500; Ficklen, Reconstruction in Louisiana, 
38; New Orleans Daily Picayune, August 12, 1862. The sixty days’ notice was 
not required in the case of officers of the Confederacy. 

* Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XV, 572-73. 

* Tbhid., 575-76; Caskey, Secession and Restoration of Louisiana, 61. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


according to a report of Provost Marshal General French, 67,- 
920 persons in New Orleans and its suburbs had taken the 
oath of allegiance. Of this number, 27,929 had taken the 
oath subsequent to September 24, the date of Butler’s proc- 
lamation.*© | 

On December 4, 1862, Major General Nathaniel P. Banks 
sailed from New York with reinforcements and arrived at 
New Orleans on Sunday evening, December 14. According 
to Banks, no one in New Orleans had anticipated his arrival, 
and a Federal officer testifies that ‘““No one was more surprised 
than Butler. He had supposed that Banks’s expedition was 
directed against Texas.” On December 17 General Banks 
relieved Butler and assumed command of the Department of 
the Gulf. 

Banks immediately instituted a policy in New Orleans 
which was as conspicuous for its mildness as that of Butler 
had been for its harshness. A contemporary Southern woman 
wrote: “General Banks has, so far, by equitable rule com- 
manded the respect of his enemies. . . . Every rich man is 
not his especial foe, to be robbed for his benefit.” This was 
in December, 1862. A few weeks later the same writer ob- 
served, “There is a difference even among some devils, it 
seems, as some of Banks’ people do try to be kind to us, while 
Butler’s were just the reverse.” *” 

_One of the first conciliatory acts of Major General Banks 


100 Parton, General Butler in New Orleans, 474; New Orleans Daily Pica- 
yune, October 22, 1862. Ficklen wrote that “somewhat less than 4,000 regis- 
tered themselves as enemies, and many of these left the city.” Ficklen also 
says, “A large amount of property belonging to persons who were absent in 
the Confederate army and who were thus unable to take or refuse the oath 
was promptly seized and sold.” On the other hand, according to the same 
authority, the evidence seems to show that the property of registered enemies 
was not confiscated. Ficklen, History of Reconstruction in Louisiana, 39, and 
footnote. 

101 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XV, 611, 613; Frank M. Flinn, Campaigning 
With Banks in Louisiana (Boston, 1889), 54. 

102 Rowland and Croxall (eds.), The Journal of Julia Le Grand, 55-56, 77. 
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Federal Occupation of New Orleans 


was to rescind “provisionally” Butler’s order which had closed 
the Episcopal churches of New Orleans because the rectors 
had persisted in omitting from the services the prayer for the 
President of the United States. In his General Orders No. 
118, relating to the closed churches, Banks made this interest- 
ing comment: “Where the head of the state is also head of 
the church an omission like that referred to would be in con- 
travention of political authority; but the Government does 
not here assume that power, and the case presented does not 
seem to require a continued intervention of military author- 
ity.” Banks made it clear, however, that clergymen were 
subject to the ordinary restrictions imposed upen other men; 
they were to make no appeal to the passions or prejudices of 
the people nor to excite hostility to the United States Govern- 
ment. The order came as a Christmas gift to the Episco- 
palians, as it was issued on December 24 and permitted the 
churches to be opened on and after Christmas Day.™ In an 
editorial entitled “Free Breathing,” the New Orleans Pica- 
yune, of December 28, 1862, said: 


The course of Major General Banks and his subordinates is 
eliciting the approbation of our citizens. It is conceded to be 
honorable and liberal. People begin to breathe more freely. A 
marked contrast is felt. The houses and other property of many 
of our citizens have been restored to them. The military authori- 
ties, when they require premises for any purpose, hire them, 
instead of taking them by force under the plea of military neces- 
sity—the tyrant’s plea—while some scores of our citizens, in 
durance vile, are to be released upon giving their parole of honor 
to do nothing against the Government of the United States. 
The order re-establishing the freedom of the Episcopal Churches 
in the city gives much satisfaction, not only to the members and 
friends of that denomination, but to the community in general. 


A Union chaplain who was in and around New Orleans in 
1863 explains the policy of Banks by saying “. . . since But- 


108 Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XV, 624. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


ler-had stroked the cat from tail to head, and found her full 
of yawl and scratch, it was determined to stroke her from 
’ head to tail, and see if she would not hide her claws, and com- 
mence to purr.” ** 


104 George H. Hepworth, The Whip, Hoe, and Sword (Boston, 1864), 27-28. 
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War and War Measures, 1863-1864 


1 a FEDERAL OCCUPATION of New Orleans and vicinity was 
a matter of vital importance to the people of Central and 
North Louisiana. The city was a social and financial center 
and contained almost one fourth of the state’s population. 
When Confederate authority was superseded by Federal rule 
there, the Confederate state was cut off from an important 
source of revenue; and the ordinary channels of trade were 
interrupted. The loss of New Orleans was, indeed, a stagger- 
ing blow to the pride and the purse of Louisianians. 

But that was not all. New Orleans in Federal hands and 
in communication with the North by sea was a constant men- 
ace to the safety of the interior of the state. Port Hudson, 
near Baton Rouge, offered the only resistance to a Federal 
fleet seeking to enter the Red River from New Orleans. That 
_tiver was navigable as far as Alexandria, some one hundred 
miles northwest of Baton Rouge and near the geographic 
center of the state. During high water, the Red River was 
navigable to Shreveport in the northwest corner of Louisiana. 
Besides the Red, the Ouachita, the Teche, the Atchafalaya, 
and other streams offered routes for gunboats to penetrate the 
interior of the state: 

North Louisianians were not unaware of the dangers. In 
fact, they seem to have been keenly alive to the situation. As 
early as May, 1862, soon after the fall of New Orleans, ‘“‘com- 
mittees of safety” were appointed in many North Louisiana 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


parishes. The Caddo Parish committee provided for a special 
messenger between Shreveport and Natchitoches for the pur- 
pose of keeping the people of the parish informed of the 
happenings south of Shreveport. The committee of safety of 
Natchitoches Parish appointed a subcommittee to establish 
couriers to correspond with committees in other parishes 
“touching matters of mutual interest in the present exigency 
of affairs.” Courier service was established with Alexandria 
and from there to the mouth of the Red River.’ 
_ On November 22, 1862, representatives of the parishes of 
Bienville, Bossier, Caddo, De Soto, and Winn, and of Har- 
rison County, Texas, met in Shreveport to consider measures | 
for the protection of the Red River Valley. The delegates 
concluded that the Red River ought to be obstructed, and 
committees were appointed to confer with the military au- 
thorities. Subscriptions of the parishes for the defensive 
works were set as follows: Bossier, $20,000; Caddo, $25,000; 
De Soto, $20,000; Winn, $4,500; Harrison County, $10,000. 
An executive committee was appointed. The members of 
this committee were R. C. Cummings of Bossier, D. J. Elder 
of Caddo, Samuel Clark of De Soto, J. D. Strother of Winn, 
Thomas Hunter of Natchitoches, and W. T. Scott of Harrison 
County.* This executive committee issued an appeal to the 
people from Natchitoches on December 3, asserting that they 
needed slaves for work on the river defenses and assuring 
slaveowners that slaves would be cared for and properly 
supervised and not overworked. Twenty-five dollars a month 
would be paid for each slave. The Negroes were to bring 
their own clothing and bedding and such tools ‘‘as may be 
within the power of the owner to lend to the work.” 

When the Legislature convened at Opelousas in December, 
1862, one of its first acts was to empower the executive com- 
mittee of the Shreveport convention of November 22, which 


1Shreveport Semi-Weekly News, May 16, 1862. 
2 Ibid., December 2, 9, 1862. . &§Jbid., December 9, 1862. 
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War and War Measures 


was charged “‘with the execution of such works, on the banks 
and in the channel of said river, as they may deem adequate 
to the defense of the same,” to (1) use such force and expend 
_ such sums of money as might be placed at their disposal; (2) 
select the points on the Red River and determine the charac- 
ter of the works to be erected; (3) expropriate timber on or 
near the Red River and seize any other property or material 
necessary, with adequate compensation to owners.* 

By this same act of December 29, the Legislature author- 
ized police juries to appropriate money and levy a tax, in aid 
of the river defense program. Police juries were also author- 
ized to order out a force of able-bodied slaves between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-five, and to requisition each owner 
for his pro rata share. They were also empowered to demand 
subsistence, working tools and implements, boats, wagons, 
carts, oxen, mules, and horses from owners; and “the persons 
furnishing them shall be entitled to demand and receive 
_ reasonable compensation therefor, as well as the hire of their 
slaves.” 

Richard Taylor, who Bieied command of the District of 
West Louisiana in July, 1862, tells us of the efforts of the 
Confederate authorities to improve the river defenses of. 
Central Louisiana: 


To protect Red River against anything that might chance to 
_ run the batteries of Vicksburg and Port Hudson, two thirty-twos 
were placed in position on the south bank, thirty odd miles below 
Alexandria [Fort De Russy], where the high ground of Avoyelles 
Prairie touches the river; and for the same purpose two guns were 
mounted at Harrisonburg [Fort Beauregard] on the west bank 
of the Washita. An abrupt hill approached the river at this 
point, and commanded it.5 


It was necessary to protect the Atchafalaya, for through it 
access could be had to the Red and the Ouachita (Washita). 


* Louisiana Acts, 1862-1863, pp. 5-6. 
* Taylor, Destruction and Reconstruction, 119. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


A large mound on the west bank of the Atchafalaya, called 
“Butte a la Rose,’’ was selected for the site of Fort Burton; 
and two twenty-fours were mounted there.°® 

On January 3, 1863, Governor Moore approved a measure 
of the Legislature entitled “An Act To raise an Army for the 
defence of the State of Louisiana.’’ According to its terms, 
the governor was authorized to raise by enlistment any num- 
ber of men not exceeding twenty thousand for the defense of 
_the state, to serve for twelve months, unless discharged earlier. 
Each private and noncommissioned officer enlisting in the 
state service for twelve months was to receive a bounty of $50 
to be paid at the time of enlistment and eighty acres of land 
at the close of the war; in the event of death, the soldier’s 
heirs were to receive the land.” The act declared that the 
governor “shall proceed immediately . . . to raise an army 
for the defence of the State, which shall be known as the army 
of the State of Louisiana, and shall not be compelled to 
operations [szc] out of the State.” * 

On January 3, 1863, the Legislature adopted a new militia 
law. ‘This act differed in several respects from the militia 
act of January 23, 1862, which was repealed. The act of 
1862 had enrolled in the militia all free white males, with 
certain exemptions, between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five. The new law placed the age limits at seventeen and fifty 
and added to the list of state exempts engineers of railroads 
in actual service, and a track master for every fifteen miles of 
road, professors and students “now members of the Louisiana 
State Seminary and Military Academy of Alexandria,” and 
one justice of the peace in each parish. It was specifically 
stated that ‘“‘no exemptions from service in the armies of the 
Confederate States shall entitle any person to claim exemption 


from military service in this State.” The governor was au- 
8 Ibid. ; 
7 As mentioned previously (p. 42), the state, by an act of the convention, 
March 7, 1861, took over the Federal lands within its borders. 
8 Louisiana Acts, 1862-1863, pp. 18-20. 
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‘War and War Measures 


thorized to call out the militia for a time not to exceed six 
months, “or for as much longer as may be necessary.’ Sec- 
tion 25 provided that any person subject to military duty 
under this act, failing to report within ten days after public 
notice given by the enrolling officer, would be held as a 
deserter, tried by court-martial, and punished according to 
the articles of war of the Confederate States of America.® 

There was some criticism of the militia law. The act was 
condemned by many citizens on two scores mainly. It was 
charged that it was too sweeping in its application and failed 
to exempt many who were needed in essential civil capacities, 
and that the penalty for failure to report for service was too 
severe. One newspaper devoted two editorials to condemn- 
ing the act. Its chief complaint was that the law did not 
exempt editors and printers from military service.” ‘The 
Franklin Banner condemned the law in the following lan- 

guage: 

The Opelousas law makes a clean sweep of the balance of the 
men in this State, and leave[s] but little behind besides the slave 
population and defenceless women and children. ‘Thousands 
of plantations will be without protection, if the law should be 
enforced. Who will make bread for the army and the people 
the coming year? Who will enforce order? Who will attend to 
the families of absent soldiers? These even now are too much 
neglected. The hard treatment Louisiana has received at the 
hands of the general government is more than emulated by the 


* Ibid., 36-40. When the Louisiana militia law of January 23, 1862, was 
adopted, the Confederate Government was depending on voluntary enlist- 
ments, On April 16, 1862, the Confederate Congress adopted the first con- 
scription act, placing the age limits at eighteen and thirty-five. On September 
27, 1862, the Confederate conscription law was amended to include men be- 
{ween the ages of thirty-five and forty-five. The new Louisiana militia law 
of January 3, 1863, extended the age limits to seventeen and fifty, doubtless, in 
order to indude men below and above those embraced in the Confederate 
law. For the Confederate conscription acts of April 16 and September 27, 
1862, see Public Laws of the Confederate States, 1 Cong., 1 Sess., Chapter 
XXVII, and 2 Sess., Chapter XV. 

© Shreveport Semi-Weekly News, January 20, 27, 1863. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


State government. The Legislature and Governor now propose 
to crucify the State. 


The Shreveport Semi-Weekly News told its readers on Janu- 
ary 30: “Our contemporary of the Natchitoches Union in- 
sinuates that some of the folks in his town, since the passage 
of the Militia Law, have a sudden anxiety for Texas air.” 

On February 14, 1863, Adjutant General Charles Le D. 
Elgee, from headquarters of the Louisiana army, at Alexan- 

dria, issued instructions concerning the volunteer and militia 
' service. Persons liable to militia duty had the privilege of 
volunteering until March 1. The privilege would not be 
granted after the militia was called out on that date. Volun- 
teers were to receive the cash bounty and $16 a month, besides 
the eighty acres of land at the end of the war. “Militiamen 
will receive neither bounty nor land,” said the announce- 
ment, ‘‘and but $11 a month, and in the event of their not 
reporting within ten days after notice of call by the enrolling 
officer, which call shall be made on the Ist of March, they shall 
be considered deserters and liable upon conviction to the 
death penalty.” ” 

The Legislature met in extra session in May, 1863, at 
Shreveport, which had been made the seat of government. 
In June the militia act of January 3, 1863, was repealed and a 
new militia law was adopted. According to the new law, any 
one failing to respond without delay to a call of the militia 
would, upon conviction by court-martial, be sentenced to a 
fine of from $50 to $5,000, or imprisonment of from ten to 
ninety days, “‘or to such other less punishment as the court 
martial may decree, and after execution of the sentence . . . 
he shall be retained in service.” The following classes of 
persons were added to the list of those exempt from militia 
duty: mayors and treasurers of towns; “persons who reside in 
parishes occupied by the enemy, and who have fled from 

11 Quoted by the Shreveport Semi-Weekly News, February 13, 1863. 

12 Official Records, Ser. IV, Vol. II, 398-99. | 
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War and War Measures 


their homes”; the editor of each newspaper and compositors 
necessary to carry on business; every head of a family con- 
sisting of ten white persons or children depending upon his 
personal exertions for support; overseers on plantations 
owned by persons in the army or by widows or minors; presi- 
dents of incorporated railroad companies and employees 
needed to run the trains; millers owning steam and water 
mills “and now grinding corn for the public’; and all tanners 
“who shall make affidavit, that they had at the time of the 
passage of this act, not less than five hundred hides in tan.” * 

While Louisiana and Confederate authorities were making 
plans for the defense of the interior of the state, the Federals 
were planning an attack. Directly after Banks was assigned ~ 
to the command of the Department of the Gulf, in November, 
1862, he was instructed by Major General Henry W. Halleck 
to open the Mississippi River, with two objects in view. The 
first object was to capture Vicksburg and destroy the railroads 
at Jackson and Marion, Mississippi, cutting off all connection 
by rail between North Mississippi and Mobile and Atlanta. 
The second object was to ascend the Red River with a naval 
and military force and open an outlet “for the sugar and 
cotton of Nerthern Louisiana.’ It was suggested to Banks 
that the Red River would form the best base for operations 
in Texas.“ 

Banks arrived at New Orleans on December 14. Two days 
later, without transshipping troops or stores, he dispatched 
Brigadier General Cuvier Grover with ten thousand men to 
take possession of Baton Rouge, which Banks called ‘‘the 
first rebel position on the Lower Mississippi.’ General 
Grover and his forces arrived at Baton Rouge at daybreak, 
December 17, and immediately occupied the town. The 
Confederate forces, which Grover estimated at five hundred, 
withdrew upon the arrival of the Federal expedition.® 


43 Louisiana Acts, Extra Sess., 1863, pp. 37-41. 
1* Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XV, 590. 15 Jbid., 191, 613. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


There was considerable excitement in Louisiana early in 
- 1863 because of naval operations on the Mississippi and Red 
rivers. Major General U.S. Grant appeared on the west bank 
of the Mississippi near Vicksburg with a large army, a fleet of 
gunboats under Rear Admiral David Porter co-operating. 
The work of digging a canal through the peninsula opposite 
Vicksburg, which had been begun the previous summer, 
was continued. The Federals, of course, were making a 
desperate effort to deprive the Confederates of control of the 
Mississippi between Vicksburg and Port Hudson. Between 
these two places was the mouth of the Red River. The 
Confederates, therefore, as long as they controlled this section 
of the Mississippi, enjoyed a traffic of tremendous importance 
to their cause. Rear Admiral Porter decided to send some 
vessels by the batteries at Vicksburg in order to interfere with 
the Confederate trade below. The gunboat Queen of the 
West ran the batteries on February 2. Proceeding down the 
Mississippi below the mouth of the Red, two Confederate 
steamers, one of which carried provisions for the army, were 
captured; and a third steamer, also carrying provisions, was 
taken at the mouth of the Red River.” | 

The Queen of the West returned toa point near Vicksburg 
on February 5. The Federals managed to float a barge loaded 
with coal past the Vicksburg batteries on the seventh. The 
Queen of the West, accompanied by the De Soto, a small boat 
captured from the Confederates, returned to the mouth of 
the Red and started up that river. At Fort De Russy, how- 
ever, the Confederates disabled and captured the Queen, 
though most of the crew escaped to the De Soto, which beat 
a retreat.”’ . 

The people of Alexandria, the first town of importance on 


the Red River, were greatly excited at news of the approach 
16 Alfred Thayer Mahan, The Gulf and Inland Waters (New York, 1883), 
124-26; Spears, David G. Farragut, 280. 
17Mahan, The Gulf and Inland Waters, 126-27; Taylor, Destruction and 
Reconstruction, 122-23. 
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War and War Measures 


of the Federal boats. It was not their last excitement. The 
Queen was towed to Alexandria for repairs. In the mean- 
time, the Confederate boat Webb had been sent in pursuit 
of the crew of the Queen. The Webb entered the Mississippi 
but retreated when it sighted the Indianola, a Federal heavy 
ironclad which had passed the Vicksburg batteries on the 
night of May 12. When the Webb returned to Fort De 
Russy with the news of the Indianola, the authorities planned 
an expedition to destroy the Federal ironclad. The Webb 
and the Queen of the West were manned by volunteers from 
Fort De Russy, and Major Joseph L. Brent, of General 
Taylor’s staff, was placed in command of the expedition. 
On the night of February 24 the Confederate boats overtook 
and attacked the Indianola in the Mississippi, about sixty 
miles below Vicksburg. The Indianola surrendered after a 
stiff fight and was sunk in shallow water on the east bank of 
the Mississippi. The Confederates were again undisputed 
masters of the Red River and of the Mississippi between 
Vicksburg and Port Hudson.” 

There was considerable military activity in South and 
Southeast Louisiana in the early part of 1863. In March 
the Federals occupied the town of Ponchatoula, only to be 
driven out by the Confederate forces a week later. This one 
week, however, was sufficient time for the town to be sys- 
tematically pillaged and plundered. A Federal officer wrote: 


All kinds of papers, books, daguerreotypes, articles of house- 
hold furniture and female wearing apparel, are scattered here 
and there on the ground. Doors and windows are wide open, 
most of the people having fled to hiding places in the woods, 
wherever they can find shelter.” 


18 Taylor, Destruction and Reconstruction, 123-24; Mahan, The Gulf and 
Inland Waters, 126-28. 

9 Taylor, Destruction and Reconstruction, 124-25; Mahan, The Gulf and 
Inland Waters, 128-31. 

* Edward Bacon, Among the Cotton Thieves (Detroit, 1867), 65, 71. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Horace H. Miller, C.S.A., reported to Lieutenant General 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


Early in April Major General Banks left New Orleans on the 
first of his expeditions that carried him into the heart of 
- Louisiana. He advanced to Brashear City and from there 
moved upon Bayou Teche. His forces attacked Fort Bisland 
on April 13, and the Confederate defenders evacuated the fort 
the following day. The Federals were retarded in their ad- 
vance by the troops under Major General Richard Taylor, 
who was ably assisted by Colonel Thomas Green and his 
‘Texas cavalry and by the gunboat Diana under the command 
of Captain Raphael Semmes. The troops under Banks, how- 
ever, succeeded in advancing; and the gunboats Diana and 
Queen of the West were destroyed. Opelousas was taken on 
April 20; Major General Taylor retreated northward to- 
ward Alexandria and Natchitoches; and Brigadier General 
Mouton was ordered to the country west of Opelousas.” 
Banks’s army, remained at Opelousas a fortnight and then 
marched to Alexandria, about eighty miles to the north. 
‘That town was taken by the Federals on May 7. Rear Ad- 
miral Porter had arrived with several gunboats a few hours 
ahead of Banks and his army, as the Confederates had aban- 
doned Fort De Russy on the Red River south of Alexandria.” 
Banks did not tarry long in Alexandria. He wrote to 
Halleck on May 8 that he would be glad to follow the enemy 
to Shreveport and “complete his entire destruction”; but it 
“would occupy too much time, which can be more advan- 
tageously used in another enterprise nearer at hand and more 
decisive in its results.’’ Porter’s boats could not pass the 


John C. Pemberton that the Federals had burned the depot filled with their 
commissary stores and had set fire to many other buildings at Ponchatoula 
and destroyed much private property. See Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XV, 
288. 

21 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XV, 704-05; Taylor, Destruction and Re- 
construction, 129-35. ; 

22 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XV, 313; Taylor, Destruction and Recon- 
struction, 136. 
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War and War Measures 


falls at Alexandria, and Banks was probably unwilling to risk 
a campaign in Northwest Louisiana without naval support. 
Meanwhile, Grant was urging Banks to join him at Vicks- 
burg. He decided, therefore, to abandon the Red River 
campaign. His forces were moved southward from Alexan- 
dria on May 14. Brigadier General Weitzel, whose troops 
had followed the Confederates sixty miles above Alexandria, 
withdrew from that section and joined Banks’s retreating 
army.” 

Banks considered his expedition to Alexandria a success. 
He wrote to Halleck from Port Hudson in June, stating that 
he had marched to Alexandria for the double purpose of 
dispersing the Confederate army concentrating at Alexandria 
under Kirby Smith and “destroying the materials upon which 
an army could be organized or supported in that country.” 
He claimed success in both objects, since the enemy had been 
driven “into the pine woods’ seventy miles above Alexandria, 
foundries and shops had been destroyed, and horses and carts 
had been seized, making it “impossible to organize and supply 
a large force from that country.” ** 

The campaign, however, was not an unqualified success. 
Although the Confederate authorities had made Alexandria 
a concentration point for supplies and war materials, had 
built there a packing plant and foundry, and had established 
above the falls a shipyard where steamboats were converted 
into gunboats, Porter’s boats could not pass the falls; and the 

*3 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XV, 313, 316-18. Banks wrote Halleck from 
Alexandria on May 12 that it was not within his power to join Grant at 
Vicksburg. On the following day, however, he wrote Halleck: “Contrary to 
my dispatches of yesterday, thorough reconnaissances . . . satisfy me that it 
is possible for my command to join General Grant at Vicksburg. I shall make 
every sacrifice and hazard everything to accomplish this object with the least 
possible delay... .” Ibid. On the same day Banks wrote Farragut and 
Grant to the same effect, saying to Grant: “I can add about 12,000 to your 


column.” Jbid., 731. 
** Ibid., Ser. I, Vol. XXVI, Pt. I, 535. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


Confederates had moved guns, machinery, and supplies to 
Grand Ecore and Shreveport before the arrival of Banks.” 
But if measured in terms of disaster to the residents of Central 
Louisiana, the expedition was a success. Cultivation of crops 
was most seriously interfered with. "Teams were taken, and 
cattle were turned into cultivated fields. Fences and houses 
were destroyed. Plantations were abandoned; and slaves 
became demoralized, about four thousand following the 
Federal army on its withdrawal, taking with them property 
of their owners.” 

Many planters abandoned their homes and sought refuge 
in Texas, taking with them their slaves and other property 
such as furniture, etc. Lieutenant Colonel Arthur J. L. 
Fremantle, traveling in East Texas, observed on May 7 several 
planters, with their families and Negroes, moving to Texas, 
“after having abandoned their plantations in Louisiana on 
the approach of Banks.” One of them, he observed, “had as 
many as sixty slaves with him of all ages and sizes.”’ Two 
days later Fremantle recorded seeing more planters moving 
toward Texas, with families, slaves, furniture, and “every- 
thing that they could save from the ruin that had befallen 
them on the approach of the Federal troops.” On May 10, 
between Shreveport and Monroe, our chronicler said: ‘The 
road today was alive with negroes, who are being ‘run’ into 


Texas out of Banks’ way. We must have met hundreds of 

25 Whittington, “Rapides Parish, Louisiana—A History,” in loc. cit., XVIII 
(1935), 5-8. 

26 Ibid. A letter written from near Alexandria on May 31, 1863, said: 
“The country in many places below is ruined—fences were torn down and 
burnt—houses and provender destroyed, cattle turned into the fields, and the 
negrdes on many plantations driven off in a body—This is no fiction—For 
instance—Mrs. Jobez Tanner’s and Ralph Smith’s all left save some 4 or 5 old 
ones on both places—the Helm’s all left but 9—and only 3 hands among them, 
and then recollect that every mule, horse and wagon was taken at the same 
time. Below those places on the road to Simsport [sic] the destruction of 
property and crops was greater if possible.” John H. Ransdell to Governor 
Thomas ©. Moore, Thomas O. Moore Papers (Louisiana State University 
Department of Archives). 
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_ War and War Measures 


them, and many families of planters, who were much to be 
pitied, especially the ladies.” *” , 

The expedition was highly successful in the matter of 
' obtaining equipment and supplies. Banks wrote to Major 
General Halleck from Opelousas on May 4: 


In the progress of this army I have deemed it expedient, in 
order to prevent the reorganization of the rebel army and to 
deprive the rebel Government of all possible means of support, 
to take possession of mules, horses, cattle, and the staple products 
of the country—cotton, sugar, and tobacco. I have given the 
people to understand that those who are well-disposed and enti- 
tled to the favor of the Government will receive compensation 
for this property. . . . In round numbers, I may say that 20,000 
beeves, mules, and horses have been forwarded to Brashear City, 
with 5,000 bales of cotton and many hogsheads of sugar.”® 


When the army was encamped near Opelousas, the wagon 
trains were employed in gathering cotton to be shipped to 
New Orleans. A member of the expedition wrote: “Cotton 
is king for the army is doing nothing else but gathering 
cotton.” *° 
Mention has been made of the destitute condition of South 
Louisiana in 1862. Military activities aggravated the evils in 
1863. Louisianians realized the truth of Sherman’s famous 
words long before that notable spoke them. A Federal 
chaplain has left us the following picture of the country near 


Brashear City when Banks’s army was operating there in 
1863. 


Our boys droves to the rear every pony and mule, every ox 
and cow and sheep. They did not leave, on an average, two 
chickens to a plantation. Wherever they encamped, the fences 
served as beds and firewood. A more forlorn and destitute set of 
people never were seen. ... Another thing which struck me 


*7 Lieutenant Colonel Arthur J. L. Fremantle, Three Months in the South- 
em States (New York, 1864), 82-87. 

78 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XV, 309-10. 

*? Flinn, Campaigning With Banks in Louisiana, 62, 65. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


with some surprise was the general scarcity of food. The richest 
planters could give us nothing better than cornbread and the 
coarsest ‘I’exas beef. They had no coffee, and said that they had 
had none for more than a year... . There is but little doubt 
that the breadstuffs of the Confederacy are very low.®° 


When the forces of Major General Banks left Alexandria, 
a portion moved down the river in boats; and the remainder 
marched by land to Simmesport, crossing the Atchafalaya 
River there, and then marched to the Mississippi, crossed to 
‘Bayou Sara on May 23, and moved directly to Port Hudson 
on May 24. By this time Banks had decided that he could 
not reinforce Grant at Vicksburg. He feared that the trans- 
fer of any considerable number of his troops and artillery 
to Vicksburg would leave his trains and fugitive Negroes 
to the chances of capture by the Confederates. He feared 
_ also that, unless Vicksburg fell immediately, either the Con- 
federate garrison at Port Hudson, which he estimated at 
from 16,000 to 18,000, or Taylor’s army, reinforced from 
Texas, would threaten New Orleans and South Louisiana. 
He suggested that Grant assist him with from 10,000 to 20,000 
men and expressed the opinion that “‘the movement against 
Port Hudson can delay us but a few days.” ** Instead of 
sending help to Grant at Vicksburg, Banks concentrated his 
forces near Port Hudson and began the investment of that 
place on May 25. He had been joined by Major General 
Christopher C. Augur and 3,500 men from Baton Rouge. 
According to Banks'’s official report, his total forces, including 
Augur’s command, numbered less than 13,000.” 

When Banks’s command withdrew from the Red River 


80 Hepworth, The Whip, Hoe, and Sword, 272-74. 

81 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XV, 732; Ser. I, Vol. XXVI, Pt. I, 12. Banks’s 
estimate of the number of Confederates at Port Hudson was far too large. 
According to a report of Major General Franklin Gardner, C.S.A., May 19, 
1863, there were 8,007 Confederate troops at and in the vicinity of Port 
Hudson. See ibid., Ser. I, Vol. XXVI, Pt. II, 10. 

82 Ibid., Ser. I, Vol. XXVI, Pt. I, 13. 
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War and War Measures 


country, the Confederate forces moved southward from the 
vicinity of Natchitoches and Shreveport and reoccupied the 
section south of Alexandria. “The commanders of the forces 
concentrating in the country between Alexandria and the 
lower Teche were Major General Richard Taylor, Brigadier 
General Alfred Mouton, and Brigadier General Thomas 
Green. A detachment of men from Mouton’s forces, under 
Major Sherod Hunter, captured Brashear City on June 23. 
Eleven siege guns, 2,500 stand of small arms, more than 200 
wagons and tents, immense quantities of quartermaster and 
ordnance equipment, and 1,300 prisoners were reported 
captured by Major Hunter. On the next day 400 Federals 
surrendered to the forces of Brigadier General Green on 
Bayou Boeuf, near Brashear City.* 

The Confederates were not so successful however in their 
next venture. After the affair of June 24, on Bayou Boeuf, 
General Green marched his forces toward Donaldsonville. 
At two o’clock in the morning of June 28, his little army of 
800 men attacked the Federal garrison of about 600 men at 
Fort Butler at Donaldsonville. The fighting was most 
desperate, Green reporting, “Our men here used brick-bats 
upon the heads of the enemy, who returned the same.” The 
attack was repulsed with 40 killed and 114 wounded in 
Green’s party.** 

Banks’s decision to attack Port Hudson rather than join 
Grant at Vicksburg was disapproved in Washington. Halleck 
wrote him on May 25 that “the Government is exceedingly 
uneasy” over his separation from Grant, and added: “The 
success of such important operations on the Mississippi 
River should not be put in peril by the diversion of troops 
upon secondary operations. But I have so often called at- 


33 Ibid., 223-26. General Taylor, speaking of the spoils of June 23, said, 
“For the first time since I reached western Louisiana I had supplies, and in 
such abundance as to serve for the Red River campaign of 1864.” Taylor, 
Destruction and Reconstruction, 143. 

34 Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XXVI, Pt. I, 227-30. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


tention to this matter that it seems useless to repeat it.” On 
June 3 Halleck again wrote to Banks: “The newspapers state 
that your forces are moving on Port Hudson, instead of co- 
operating with General Grant. ... As this is contrary to 
all your instructions, and so opposed to military principles, 
I can hardly believe it true.” On June 4 the following mes- 
sage was sent by Halleck to Banks: “I hope that you have ere 
this given up your attack on Port Hudson and sent all your 
_ Spare forces to Grant.” * 

Neither Banks nor Grant was willing to send the other 
reinforcements. Banks wrote to Grant on May 28 that “we 
have ammunition, provisions, artillery, and cavalry, and want 
nothing but the men. . . . If it be possible, I beg you to send 
to me at least one brigade of 4,000 or 5,000 men.” Grant 
replied, May 31, that Vicksburg was the vital point and his 
position there should not be jeopardized by any detachments 
whatever. “My arrangements for supplies are ample, and 
can be expanded to meet any exigency,” he said. “All I want 
now is men.” * 

Confederate authorities were inclined to sacrifice Port 
Hudson for the sake of Vicksburg, at least for a while. 
Lieutenant General John C. Pemberton, Confederate com- 
mander at Vicksburg, ordered Major General Franklin 
Gardner, who was in command at Port Hudson, to bring 
5,000 infantry with him ta Vicksburg. This was on May 4. 
Gardner replied the next day that he would comply with the 
request or order “‘as soon as wagons return.” On May 6 he 

85 Ibid., 503 (letter of May 25); 534-35 (letters of June 3, 4). Banks replied — 
to Halleck on June 18, asserting that his action in attacking Port Hudson 
was based upon a prior understanding with Grant and upon the advice of 
his officers who “knew it would be.a source of great danger to New Orleans 
to leave a garrison of 5,000 men at Port Hudson, as many at Mobile, and a 
larger number in Teche country.” He placed great stress on the point that 
sending forces to Vicksburg would “place New Orleans in immediate peril.” 
Ibid., 564-65. - Halleck replied to this communication on June 27, saying, © 


“The reasons given by you for moving against Port Hudson are satisfactory.” 
Ibid., 603. 36 Phid., 519-20, 525-26. 
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ordered certain units of his command to proceed to Vicksburg 
and Jackson, Mississippi. On May 8, however, Pemberton 
sent this message to Gardner, who was at Osyka, Mississippi, 
on the way to Jackson: “Return with 2,000 troops to Port 
Hudson and hold it to the last. President says both places 
must be held.” * 

Had Banks not attacked Port Hudson when he did, it is 
most probable that it would have been evacuated and the 
long and bloody siege would never have occurred. General 
Joseph E. Johnston, who was in camp near Vernon, Missis- 
sippi, wrote to Major General Gardner, May 19: 


Lieutenant-General Pemberton has been compelled to fall back 
to Vicksburg and abandon Haynes’ Bluff, so that your position is 
no longer valuable. It is important also, that all the troops in 
the department should be concentrated as soon as possible. 
Evacuate Port Hudson forthwith, and move with your troops 

toward Jackson, to join other troops which I am uniting. Bring 
all the field pieces that you have, with their ammunition and the 
means of transportation; heavy guns and their ammunition had 
better be destroyed, as well as the other property you may be 
unable to remove.** 


Colonel John L. Logan, commanding the outposts at Port 
Hudson, wrote to Johnston on May 29, saying that Gardner 
had not evacuated the garrison because the works were al- 
ready besieged when the order for evacuation was received. 
There was doubt of the ability of Gardner to get through the 
Federal lines. Logan asserted that Gardner intended to 
“come out, if possible,” on the night of May 24, and 


- ordered me to place my forces so as to assist him, which I 
did. I think he found it impossible to cut his way through, and 
has, perhaps, concluded to remain to defend the place as long as 
he can, hoping to be relieved by re-enforcements. . . . Can we 
get re-enforcements? To relieve General Gardner is certainly 


*7 Ibid., Ser. I, Vol. XV, 1071, 1074, 1076, 1080. 
8 Ibid., Ser. I, Vol. XXVI, Pt. II, 9. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


very important, besides, I think it of great importance to hold 
our position at Port Hudson as well as the New Orleans, Jackson 
and Great Northern Railroad.* 


Port Hudson was besieged by an army of perhaps 13,000 
men, assisted by Federal gunboats and mortar boats under 
Farragut. The siege lasted forty-five days, with incessant and 
constant fighting on twenty-one days. The first general as- 
sault was made on May 27, and the Federals were repulsed 
‘with heavy losses. Banks reported that “‘the garrison was 
much stronger than had been represented, and the enemy 
was found able to defend his works at all points.” According 
to Banks, his losses in the engagement of May 27 were 293 
killed and 1,549 wounded.* A second general assault was 
made on June 14. The Federals gained ground and occupied 
a line within from fifty to two hundred yards of the Con- 
federate line of fortifications. But this assault convinced 
Banks that his force was “unequal to the task of carrying the 
works by assault, and the slower, but more certain, operations 
of the siege were commenced.” * 

Disaster followed disaster for the Confederacy in July, 


1863. Lee was repulsed at Gettysburg on July 3, Pemberton 

89 Tbid., Ser. I, Vol. XXVI, Pt. I, 180. Colonel Logan commanded about 
1,200 men in the vicinity of Clinton, Louisiana, whom he used to harass 
Banks’s forces around Port Hudson. Logan repeated his plea to Johnston 
on June 7 for reinforcements for Gardner at Port Hudson. Jbid., 181. 
George S. Denison wrote to Salmon P. Chase on July 15, 1863: “General 
Banks’ private secretary informs me that Port Hudson would have been 
evacuated, if the investment had been delayed a few hours. The Rebel 
Commander had the order to evacuate from Johnston, in his pocket, and had - 
commenced its execution when Banks appeared. This fact was not known 
until .after the surrender.” Diary and Correspondence of Salmon P. Chase, 
396-97. 

40 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XXVI, Pt. I, 13, 16. Two Federal con- 
temporaries were very critical of the operations against Port Hudson. Hoff- 
man, Camp Court and Siege, 71, said: “There never was a more useless waste 
of life.” Lieutenant Colonel Edward Bacon, Among the Cotton Thieves, 
268-72, expressed the opinion that many lives were lost “to gratify the idiotic 
caprice” of officers. 

41 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XXVI, Pt. I, 14. 
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capitulated at Vicksburg on the fourth, and Gardner sur- 
rendered Port Hudson on the ninth. The surrender of Port 
Hudson included 5,500 prisoners, 20 pieces of heavy artillery, 
5 complete batteries, 44,000 pounds of cannon powder, 5,000 
stand of small arms, 150,000 rounds of ammunition, and 2 
steamers. Soldiers and noncommissioned officers were pa- 
roled.” dd 

Probably no two events of the Civil War combined to spell 
as great a disaster for the Confederacy as did the fall of Vicks- 
burg and Port Hudson. No two rivers were so important to 
the Confederates as the Mississippi and the Red. Vicksburg 
and Port Hudson had assured the Confederates control of the 
Mississippi for more than 150 miles, and, what is more im- 
portant, had protected the mouth of the Red River through 
which supplies of all kinds had flowed eastward from Western 
Louisiana, Texas, and Mexico. Now Federal forces con- 
trolled the Mississippi from its source to the Gulf and perma- 
nently separated the Confederate states of Arkansas, Texas, 
and most of Louisiana from their sister states east of the Mis- 
sissippi. The mouth of the Red River was in Federal hands, 
and the granary of the West was closed to the Confederacy. 
One marvels now that Appomattox was still ae -two 
months away. 

The Louisiana military front was comparatively barat for 
the remainder of 1863 after the fall of Port Hudson. The 
conclusion of the siege allowed Federal forces to move to 
Donaldsonville and Brashear City. Several thousand soldiers 
under Brigadier Gererals Weitzel, Grover, and William 
Dwight made up the expedition. The Confederates, how- 
ever, inflicted one defeat on this army before the recapture of 
Brashear City. Brigadier General Thomas Green and his 
Texas cavalry attacked the Federals under Weitzel and 
Grover on the Lafourche between Donaldsonville and 
Thibodaux on’ July 13. According to Green’s report of the 
-* Reports of Major General Banks, ibid., 55-56. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


battle, over 500 of the Federals were killed and wounded, 
250 were captured, and guns, ammunition, provisions, tents, 
wagons, and teams were taken by the Confederates. The 
Confederate loss in killed and wounded, Green reported, was 
less than fifty.“* When the Confederate forces evacuated 
Brashear City they took with them considerable supplies, and 
ran railway engines and coaches into the bay. Heavy guns 
were dumped in the water.* 

Early in September a Federal expedition under Brigadier 
‘General Marcellus M. Crocker marched from opposite 
Natchez, Mississippi, to Fort Beauregard on the Ouachita 
River at Harrisonburg. The fort was commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel George W. Logan, who had at the time a force 
of only forty effective men. On learning of the approach of 
the Federals, Colonel Logan ordered the destruction of the 
works and evacuated the fort. After completing the work of 
- destruction of the fortifications, destroying ammunition in ~ 
the jail and courthouse and a gristmill, and burning fifty- 
seven bales of cotton marked “‘C.S.A.,” the Federals returned 
to Natchez.“ , 

The Teche country was the principal scene of military 
opefations in Louisiana for the closing months of 1863. 
Early in October Federal forces under Major General Wil- 
liam B. Franklin advanced from Berwick Bay to New Iberia. 
From that time till December 1, there were numerous 
skirmishes between the opposing forces in the country around 
New Iberia, notably at Grand Coteau, Washington, Ver- 
milionville, Carrion Crow Bayou, and Vermilion Bayou. 
Probably the major engagement was at Grand Coteau on 
November 3, where each side suffered heavy losses. “The 


43 Tbid., 230-32. The Federal report of the engagement, however, placed 
their losses in killed and wounded at 270 and captured or missing at 183. 
See ibid., 204-05, for report of Brigadier General Cuvier Grover. 

44 Tbid., 15-16; Taylor, Destruction and Reconstruction, 145-46. 

45 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XXVI, Pt. I, 273-83. 
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War and War Measures 


Confederate forces operating in these engagements were com- 
manded by ‘Taylor, ably assisted by Green and Mouton. 

~~ South Louisiana had suffered much in 1863. Banks and 
-his army had marched through the country on the way to 
Alexandria in April and May, seizing wagons, horses, cattle, 
cotton, and wreaking destruction. Then the country was 
reoccupied by the Confederates during the siege of Port 
Hudson in June and July. Next came the military opera- 
tions of Generals Franklin and Taylor in October and No- 
vember. A Confederate officer has left us this picture of 
South Louisiana in December, 1863: 


This section of country might have been termed the “Paradise” 
of Louisiana before the war; but alas, what a change has befallen 
itnow! The houses are all deserted; occasionally you meet with 
a few old, faithful negroes, left by their owners to take care of 
their place until their return. Here you can behold mansion 
after mansion, including costly sugar-houses, now going to 
decay.*” 


A Federal soldier, writing to a Northern newspaper, told of 
the many handsome residences standing in ruins in Baton 
Rouge, and said “the city now looks ragged and desolate.” 
Of another Louisiana town he said: 


Donaldsonville, a small town on the west bank of the river, | 
some eighty-two miles above New Orleans, has paid dearly for 
its treason, as nearly every house has been destroyed. ... Here, 
nothing but a heap of ruins marks the location of a once beautiful 
and flourishing town.*® 

8 Tbid., 332-95. 

‘7 J. P. Blessington, The Campaigns of Walker’s Texas Division (New York, 
1875), 153. 

“*From the New Bedford, Massachusetts, Mercury, quoted in the New 
Orleans Daily True Delta, December 12, 1863. For reports on the destruction 
of property in 1863 in the parishes of St. Landry, Lafayette, St. Martin, and 
St. Mary, see Official Report Relative to the Conduct of Federal Troops in 


Western Louisiana During the Invasions of 1863 and 1864 (Shreveport, 1865), 
5-63. . 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


Meanwhile, the authorities, civil as well as military, were 
making plans for a better defense of North Louisiana. In 
response to the recommendations of a conference of the gov- 
ernors of Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri (Thomas C. Reyn- 
olds “representing” Missouri), and Texas, held at Marshall, 
Texas, in August, 1863, “Confederate Associations’ were 
formed in each parish to unite the citizens in a ‘“‘vigorous 
support of the Confederate and State authorities in defence of 
our families and homes.” It was the duty of each Confederate 
association to keep alive “the fervid patriotism’ of the people 
by frequent public meetings and “occasional” public speeches, 
by the dissemination of “accurate intelligence” of current 
events, and by the correction and cee of exaggerated 
or false reports from the enemy’s lines.“ 

The Confederate Association of Caddo Parish was or- 
ganized in Shreveport on September 10. R. J. Looney was 
elected president and M. Estes secretary. On September 14 
Looney announced the personnel of the committees. The 
following list of the committees will give some idea of the 
proposed activities of the “associations”: (1) a committee on 
correspondence, (2) a committee to arrange meetings of the 
people and to procure speakers, (3) a committee to forward 
organization for public defense and obtain information as to 
arms and military supplies within the parish, (4) a committee 
to remove the women and _ children in case of invasion of the 
parish by the enemy.” Meanwhile, the work of placing 
Shreveport in a stronger position of defense, especially against 
a naval expedition, was undertaken. The labor on the de- 
fenses was done by Negroes requisitioned by Confederate 
authorities from the citizens of Bossier, Caddo, De Soto, 


Claiborne parishes, and Harrison County, Texas.** Exten- 


49 Shreveport Semi-Weekly News, September 25, 1863. For the work of 


the conference of governors at Marshall, see Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XXII, 


Pt. II, 1004-10 and Ser. I, Vol. LIII, 892-94. 
60 Shreveport Semi-Weekly News, September 15, 1863. 
51 [bid., October 16, 1863. A public notice of Major H. T. Douglas, chief 
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War and War Measures 


sive fortifications were constructed at Shreveport. Forts 
armed with heavy guns were erected, and other earthworks 
were thrown up around the town.” 

Henry Watkins Allen was inaugurated governor of Louisi- 
ana on January 25, 1864, succeeding Thomas Overton Moore. 
One of his first acts after his election to the governor’s office 
was to make a “‘progress’’ through the state in order to arouse 
the people and to learn of his own problems. The state’s 
new chief executive was a military figure, having served the 
cause faithfully at Shiloh and at Baton Rouge, where, as 
previously stated, he was severely wounded. He was still 
suffering from wounds and using crutches when he assumed 
_ the duties of the gubernatorial office. Allen had been pro- 
moted to the rank of brigadier general by President Davis.™ 

Governor Allen transmitted his first message to the Legis- 
lature on January 26. It was along document touching upon 
many matters involving the welfare of the state. Only that 
portion of the message dealing with military affairs, however, 
is of concern here. He recommended that the governor be 
authorized immediately to call into the field a regiment of 
five hundred mounted men (to be increased to one thousand, 
if necessary) to be called the ‘State Guard.” “In many of the 
border Parishes of this State,” Allen said, “there is neither 
military nor civil law, and crimes are daily committed with 
impunity.’ Such a force was needed to arrest offenders 
against the laws. The message asserted that the “present 
militia law is a nullity, there being no method provided for 
its enforcement.’’ Specific recommendations were made for 
a militia law with the following features: (1) enrollment of 
every able-bodied white male in the state between the ages of 





engineer, in this issue of the News stated that the Negroes would be per- 
mitted to visit their homes at fixed periods “upon each owner obligating 
himself to return said negroes to the work at the expiration of their leaves 
of absence, or others in their stead.” 

52 O'Pry, Chronicles of Shreveport, 167. 

*3 Dorsey, Recollections of Henry Watkins Allen, 233-38. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


fifteen and fifty-five, (2) provision for arming and equipping 
every enrolled man and for repairing the arms then in the 
hands of the people, (3) investment of the governor with full 
power to call out the militia, “provided they shall not be kept 
in the field longer than sixty days at a time.” It was not 
intended, the governor said, that the militia should ever be 
called to the field as regular troops. ‘They are to be kept at 
home, and held in readiness for the purpose of checking the 
raids and incursions of the enemy, by land or water.” * 

The Legislature responded promptly to Governor Allen’s 
request for authority to raise a state guard. He was em- 
powered to raise a regiment or two battalions of mounted 
men, and to appoint all field and staff officers and company 
captains. Pay and allowance were fixed as the same as those 
for the cavalry of the Confederate army. This force was 
placed by the terms of the act “under the immediate control 
of the Governor, to act as conservators of the peace, and for 
the defence of the State.” * Governor Allen informed the 
Legislature in January, 1865, that he had raised, equipped, 
and armed four companies under the authority granted to 
him in February, 1864. These companies, added to six state 
companies already in service, had formed two battalions of 
state troops. ‘These battalions, he said, had participated in 
the battles of Mansfield and Pleasant Hill. They were 
mustered into the Confederate army on July 26, 1864, because 
the state had no depots of corn and provisions and no forage.” 

The Legislature also responded to the recommendations 
of Governor Allen for a new militia law. The act, approved 
February 10, was an elaborate and detailed one, following 


54 Louisiana House Journal, 1864, p. 31; Shreveport Semi-Weekly News, 
_ January 29, 1864. The entire message was printed in the Journal and in the 
Semi-Weekly News. 55 Louisiana Acts, 1864, p. 24. 

56 Annual Message of Governor Henry Watkins Allen to the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana, January, 1865 (Shreveport, 1865). This message 
was printed by itself. A copy is in the Confederate Memorial Museum, New 
Orleans. 
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War and War Measures 


in the main the suggestions of the governor. It evidently 
greatly strengthened the militia system of the state. It pro- 
vided, among other things, that all officers and soldiers con- 
_victed of having deserted the military service of the state 
“shall suffer death, or such other punishment as, by the sen- 
tence of a court-martial, shall be inflicted.” The same 
penalties were prescribed for officers or soldiers ‘‘who shall be 
convicted of having advised or persuaded any other officer 
or soldier to desert the service of the State.” | 

The militia, however, did not remain subject to state au- 
thorities for long. On April 18, 1864, from Headquarters of 
the Army of Louisiana, at Shreveport, Governor Allen issued 
the following general order: 


‘The Governor takes this method to thank the militia officers 
_and men who have so promptly responded to his call. He will 
see that every man who has failed to comply with his order shall 
_be arrested, and brought into camp. Citizen soldiers, our recent 
glorious victories have inspired our countrymen with hope and 
courage. Our cause is triumphant everywhere. We have van- 
quished the enemy on every field. Within the last forty days 
we have won ten victories. The Confederate Congress has so 
amended the law of conscription as to embrace the entire militia - 
of the State, who will henceforth belong to the reserve corps of 
the army. You are therefore permanently discharged from the 
command of the Governor. He parts from you with much regret, 
and tenders to each and all of you his best wishes for your health, 
happiness and prosperity.*® 


Federal authorities had great plans for the conquest of 
Louisiana in 1864. ‘Three armies totaling at least thirty 
thousand men were to co-operate in a campaign that was to 


57 Louisiana Acts, 1864, pp. 36-50. 

58 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. III, 778. The Confederate 
Congress amended the conscription law on February 17, 1864, by extending 
the age limits to seventeen and fifty, which were the age limits of the 
Louisiana militia law. See Public Laws of the Confederate States, 1 Cong., 
4 Sess., Chap. LXV. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


culminate in an attack on Shreveport. Major General Banks 
was to move northward from New Orleans through Opelousas 
to the Red River at Fort De Russy near Marksville. Major 
General W. T. Sherman at Vicksburg, Mississippi, was to 
furnish not less than ten thousand men by way of the Missis- 
sippi and Red rivers to join Banks before Fort De Russy and, 
with the co-operation of Rear Admiral Porter’s fleet, to 
capture the fort and open the way to Alexandria. Major 
General Frederick Steele, stationed in Arkansas, was to move 
at least ten thousand men toward Northwest Louisiana. The 
three armies of Banks, Sherman, and Steele were to appear 
at Shreveport on a day to be appointed beforehand.” ‘The 
purpose of the Federal expedition, according to Banks, was 
to ‘defend Louisiana and Arkansas and form a base of opera- 
tions against Texas.’’ Banks expressed the opinion that “the 
occupation of Shreveport will be to the country west of the 
Mississippi what that of Chattanooga is to the east, and as 
soon as this can be accomplished the country west of Shreve- 
port will be in condition for movement into Texas.” ®° 

A recent study of the Red River expedition of 1864 re- 
sulted in the conclusion that one motive of the campaign was 
to open up Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas to trade. Banks 
had learned that the Confederate Government had cotton to 
the value of millions of dollars in those states. Naturally, if 
he could capture this cotton, the Confederate Government 
would be prevented from selling it. This expedition, there- 


69 Sherman to Banks, January 31, 1864, Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XXXIV, 
Pt. II, 266-67. Sherman said: “The expedition on Shreveport should be 
made rapidly, by simultaneous movements from Little Rock on Shreveport, 
from Opelousas on Alexandria, and a combined force of gun-boats and trans- 
ports up Red River.” Jbid. See also Banks to Halleck, February 12, 1864, 
ibid., 305, and Sherman to Steele, March 4, 1864, ibid., 496-97. In this com- 
munication to Steele, Sherman said: “The moment Kirby Smith sees three 
columns all tending to Shreveport he will call for every man he has, and 
then decide to fight at Shreveport or save his army by retiring on Marshall, 
Texas. I believe he will do the latter.” 

60 Banks to Halleck, January 23, 1864, ibid., 133. 
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War and War Measures 


fore, might have an important bearing on hastening the end 
of the war.” Another object of the expedition was to secure 
to the Federals the uninterrupted control of the Mississippi 
River by driving any large Confederate forces from the 
vicinity of its western banks.” 

The Confederate troops in that part of Louisiana west of 
the Mississippi were under the general command of Lieu- 
tenant General E. Kirby Smith, commander of the Trans- 
Mississippi Department, with headquarters at Shreveport. 
Directly under General Smith was Major General Richard 
Taylor, commander of the District of West Louisiana, whose 
headquarters were at Alexandria. ‘Taylor’s chief aides in the 
early months of 1864 were Major General John G. Walker 
and Brigadier Generals St. John R. Liddell, Alfred Mouton, 
and Camille Polignac, a native of France. General Liddell 
commanded the District of North Louisiana. Mouton com- 
manded the Second Infantry Division, operating along the 
Ouachita River in the neighborhood of Monroe, and Polignac 
was a brigade commander at Harrisonburg in January, 1864. 
Taylor himself was in and around Alexandria, seeing to the 
establishment of depots and the strengthening of Fort De 
Russy below Alexandria. Major General Walker and his 
famous Texas Division were in the section between Fort De 
Russy and the mouth of the Red River.® 
_ The Federal expedition was planned to start sometime 
after March 1. Major General Sherman wrote to Banks on 


*1Sarah Frances Ware, “General Banks’s Red River Campaign of 1864” 
(M.A. Thesis, University of Texas, 1931), 5-6. Banks wrote to Lincoln, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1864: ‘‘There are in the State of Louisiana about 105,000 bales of 
cotton belonging to the rebel Government.... In Arkansas and Texas 
there is probably as much more, making at least 200,000 bales of cotton, the 
exclusive property of the rebel Government.” Official Records, Ser. III, Vol. 
IV, 68-70. 

- 82 Halleck to Major General E. R. S. Canby, May 7, 1864, Official Records, 
Ser. I, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. III, 491-92. 

*8 This paragraph is based upon various letters and orders in ibid., Ser. I, 

Vol. XXXIV, Pt. II, 810-1107. 
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January 31 that it would require twelve feet of water on the 
rapids at Alexandria for boats to pass. This would be from 
March to June. “I have lived on Red River and know some- 
what of the phases of that stream,” he said. Banks wrote to 
Halleck on February 12 that the movement to Shreveport 
would begin about March 1. The troops were in good health 
and spirit, he said, and “I am confident of a successful result 
-of the expedition.” “ 

Early in March Rear Admiral David Porter of the United 
States Navy assembled a large fleet of gunboats at the mouth 
of the Red River. On the eleventh, ten thousand men of 
Sherman’s army, under the command of Brigadier General 
Andrew J. Smith, in transports, arrived there. On March 12 
the expedition of gunboats and transports started up the 
river. The first contingent of Banks’s command began to 
move in the direction of Alexandria on the thirteenth, when 
the cavalry under Brigadier General Albert L. Lee left 
Franklin, Louisiana.” The Federals found the first obstruc- 
tions in the Red River eight miles below Fort De Russy. 
They consisted of heavy piles driven into the earth and 
joined with heavy iron plates and chains. The obstructions 
were practically useless, and the Federals were able to destroy 
them and pass through. Fort De Russy, with 250 prisoners, 
_ several heavy guns, and considerable munitions of war, was 
captured by Brigadier General Smith’s men on March 14. 
The route to Alexandria was open.” 

The United States gunboats Ouachita, Lexington, and 


64 Sherman to Banks, ibid., 266-67; Banks to Halleck, ibid., 305. 

65 Official Records, Navy, Ser. I, Vol. XXVI, 24-25; Official Records, Ser. I, 
Vol. XXXIV, Pt. II, 598. Major General Frederick Steele, in Arkansas, was © 
of the opinion that the forces of Banks were sufficient for the Red River 
campaign. On March 10, 1864, he wrote to Grant, “The forces under Banks 
will make Kirby Smith run without a battle.” He wrote to Sherman the 
same day: “The force you send, joined to Banks’ 17,000, can drive all the 
troops in Kirby Smith’s department into the Gulf.” See ibid., 546-47, for 
both letters. | 

66 Report of Rear Admiral Porter, Official Records, Navy, Ser. I, Vol. 
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Eastport arrived at Alexandria on March 15, and the next 
morning a force of 180 men landed to occupy the town. 
Rear Admiral Porter, on the flagship Black Hawk, arrived a 
few hours afterward. Five Confederate boats managed to 
escape over the falls just before the arrival of the Federal 
gunboats. Porter, in reporting on the incidents connected 
with the capture of Fort De Russy and Alexandria, said: 

The efforts of these people to keep up this war remind one very 
much of the antics of Chinamen, who build canvas forts, paint 
hideous dragons on their shields, turn somersets, and yell in the 
faces of their enemies to frighten them, and then run away at 
the first sign of an engagement. ... It is not the intention of 
these rebels to fight.* 


Federal troops reached Alexandria shortly after the arrival 
of the gunboats. Brigadier General Joseph A. Mower, of 
Andrew J. Smith’s command, arrived on March 16, while 
Smith with the remainder of his men reached the town on 
the eighteenth. Banks’s army had been delayed in South 
Louisiana by storms, and the first contingent of these troops 
did not enter Alexandria until March 20. The Confederate 
forces under Richard Taylor having moved up toward 
Natchitoches, Brigadier General Mower was sent in pursuit. 
He and his men surprised the Second Louisiana Cavalry and 
a battery of light artillery, at Henderson’s Hill, on Bayou 
Rapides, March 21, and captured them at their campfires 
without firing a shot. The prisoners taken numbered 252. 
Banks arrived at Alexandria on March 24 and made his head- 
quarters there. The remainder of his forces, under Major 
General William B. Franklin, arrived on March 25 and 26. 
On April'2 Banks wrote to Halleck: 





XXVI, 24-26; Report of Major General John G. Walker, Official Records, 
Ser. I, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. I, 598-601. 

*' Official Records, Navy, Ser. 1, Vol. XXVI, 29-30. 

*§ Report of Major General Andrew J. Smith, Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. 
XXXIV, Pt. I, 304-12. 
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Our troops now occupy Natchitoches, and we hope to be in 
Shreveport by the 10th of April. I donot fear concentration of 
the enemy at that point. My fear is that they may not be willing 
to meet us there; if not, and my forces are not weakened to too 
great an extent I shall pursue the enemy into the interior of 
Texas, for the sole purpose of destroying or dispersing his forces, 
if in my power.® 


Nathaniel Banks was not destined to enjoy the hospitality 
of Shreveport. Major General Taylor, who had retreated 
from Alexandria and then from Natchitoches just before the 
arrival of the Federal forces, decided to block the way to 
Shreveport. Surrounded by a group of able and daring 
officers, among whom were Major Generals Walker and 
Green, and Brigadier Generals Mouton and Polignac, he 
chose a site three miles southeast of Mansfield, which was 
forty miles south of Shreveport, for the fight. Here, on April 
8, occurred the battle of Mansfield—next to the battle of New 
Orleans, 1815, the most famous battle fought on Louisiana 
soil. a 

The country around Mansfield is hilly and wooded. Taylor 
formed his line of battle in the edge of a wood bordering on 
an open field about one thousand yards wide. Emerging 
from the woods on the other side of the field and running 
across it in the direction of Taylor’s army, was the Mansfield— 
Pleasant Hill road over which the Federal army was march- 
ing toward Shreveport. Taylor placed his troops facing south 
on each side of the highway and waited the arrival of the 
enemy. The first sign of battle was a skirmish between cavalry 
forces, and the Confederate cavalry was driven back. After 
some maneuvering which convinced Taylor that the Federal 
preparations for battle were incomplete, the Confederate 


69 Jbid., 179-80. Banks wrote to Mrs. Banks from Natchitoches, April 4: 
“The enemy retreats before and will not fight a battle this side of Shreveport, | 
if then.” N. P. Banks Papers (Essex Institute, Salem, Massachusetts. Micro- 
film copy in University of Texas Archives). 
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commander, a Louisianian, ordered Brigadier General 
Mouton, another Louisianian, to open the attack. 

Mansfield was a hotly contested and sanguinary battle. 
While official reports of the number engaged vary widely, it 
is safe to say that at least thirty thousand men participated. 
Among those killed was the beloved Louisianian, Brigadier 
General Alfred:Mouton. Major General Taylor, in report- 
ing the engagement said, “The charge made by Mouton across 
the open was magnificent.’’ Besides General Mouton, Colonel 
Leopold Armant of the Eighteenth Louisiana, Colonel James 
H. Beard and Major Mercer Canfield, both of the Crescent 
Regiment, Lieutenant Colonel William Walker of the 
Twenty-eighth Louisiana, and Lieutenant Colonel Sebron 
Nobel of the Seventeenth Texas were killed. “Seven stand- 
ard-bearers,” General Taylor reported, “fell one after another 
with the flag of the Crescent Regiment.” ” 

During the night following the battle of Mansfield the 
Federal forces retreated to Pleasant Hill, twenty-two miles 
southeast of Mansfield. The Confederates followed, and on 
the afternoon of April 9 the battle of Pleasant Hill was fought. 
This battle is famous because both sides retreated immediately . 
after the contest, which action did not prevent either com- 
mander from claiming a victory.” 

It matters not whether Major General Banks won a victory 
or suffered_a defeat at Pleasant Hill on April 9. His advance 


Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. I, 560-72, Report of Major 
General Richard Taylor; see also Evans (ed.), Sh pa Military History, 
X, 135-43. 

™ Both Banks and Taylor reported that they ordered a retreat to rest the 
exhausted soldiers and to find water. These reports are most interesting. 
The student wonders, as he compares them, if he is reading about the same 
engagement. Banks says, for instance: “We had fought the battle at Pleasant 
Hill with about 15,000 against 22,000 men and won a victory. . . .” . Taylor 
says: “With 12,000 men we had attacked twenty odd thousand. ... We had 
driven them at every point, and but for the mistake and consequent con- 
fusion on the right we would have captured most of his army.” General 
Banks's report is found in Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. I, 194- 
218; for Taylor’s report, see ibid., 560-72. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


to Shreveport was stopped and his Red River expedition was 
turned into a retreat. On April 25 he and his army re- 
entered Alexandria; on May 13 they left Alexandria behind 
them, as they began their retreat to the Mississippi. A Federal 
soldier wrote: “The Red River campaign was over and noth- 
ing left to show for it but the great waste of men and money 
it had cost.” ” 

The Federal army was delayed for more than two weeks at 
Alexandria on its march southward because the low stage of 
water in the Red River made it impossible for the fleet of 
boats to pass over the falls there. ‘The army remained at 
Alexandria to furnish protection to the fleet. “The falls were 
finally passed by the boats after a dam was constructed by 
the army. Lieutenant Colonel Joseph Bailey, army engineer, 
planned and directed the construction of the dam. Rear 
Admiral Porter, commenting on Bailey’s work, said, “This 
is without doubt the best engineering feat ever performed.” “ 

Major General Banks’s Federal contemporaries were very 
severe in their criticisms of his operations at Mansfield and 
Pleasant Hill. Rear Admiral Porter, at Grand Ecore, wrote 
to General Sherman on April 14: “The army has been shame- 
fully beaten by the rebels. There is no disguising the fact, 
notwithstanding the general commanding and his staff try to 
make a victory. Armies victorious don’t often go back as this 
one has done.” Writing to Secretary Gideon Welles on the 
same date, Porter said: “The army here has met with a great 
defeat, no matter what the generals try to make of it. With 
the defeat has come demoralization, and it will take some 
time to reorganize and make up the deficiences in killed and 


72 Lawrence Van Alstyne, Diary of An Enlisted Man (New Haven, 1910), 
842-43. 

73 Rear Admiral Porter's report, giving a realistic description of the passing 
over the falls, with actual photographs of the dam, is found in Official 
Records, Navy, Ser. I, Vol. XXVI, 130-35. The above quotation is taken 
from page 132. Colonel Bailey’s report on the construction of the dam is 
found in Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. I, 402-04. 
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War and War Measures 


prisoners. The whole affair has been seriously mismanaged.” 
Porter closed his letter to Secretary Welles with this sentence: 
“I enclose two notes I received from General Banks and 
' Stone. There is a faint attempt to make a victory out of this, 
but two or three such victories would cost us our existence.” 
General Grant wrote to Halleck on April 25: 


General Banks ought to be ordered to New Orleans and have } 
all further execution on Red River in other hands. I have just 
received two private letters, one from New Orleans, and one 
(anonymous) from the Thirteenth Corps, giving deplorable ac- 
counts of General Banks’ mismanagement. His own report and 
these letters clearly show all his disasters to be attributable to his 
incompetency.”™ 


Although the Federal soldiers failed to capture Shreveport, 
the chief object of the expedition, they succeeded in dealing 
the people of Central Louisiana a crushing blow by devastat- 
ing the section. The indiscriminate destruction of property 
of all kinds between Grand Ecore and Alexandria, while the 
Federals were retreating, was probably not surpassed any- 
where during the Civil War. Their line of march could be 
traced by evidence of burned residences, barns, negro cabins, | 
smokehouses, and cotton gins. ‘Dead animals—horses, 
mules, cows, calves, and hogs—slain by the enemy,” said a 
contemporary, “were scattered along the road.” A Louisi- 
-anian’s diary of 1864 helps the modern student to form a 
picture of the scenes of three quarters of a century ago: 

74 Porter to Sherman, Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. III, 153-54; 
Porter to Welles, Official Records, Navy, Ser. I, Vol. XXVI, 45-48; Grant to 
Halleck, Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. III, 279. Halleck wrote to 
Sherman, April 29: “Banks’ operations in the West are about what should 
have been expected from a general so utterly destitute of military education 
and military capacity.” Ibid., 332-33. 

™ Blessington, The Campaigns of Walker’s Texas Division, 266; see also 
the report of Major General Richard Taylor, April 24, 1864, Official 
Records, Ser. I, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. I, 580-81. General Taylor said: “The 


destruction of this country [between Grand Ecore and Monett’s Ferry, a 
distance of forty miles] by the enemy exceeds anything in history... .” 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


May 2... Camp 10 miles from Mansfield. Houses all full of 
wounded soldiers. ... May 3... Make another early start. 
Mansfield a huge hospital. Quite a town....May5... The 
_ battle field of Pleasant Hill shows some hard fighting. Dead 
horses graves trees torn and shot to pieces shows one of the 
desperate struggles of this unholy war.... May 7... Start 
for Natchitoches. Cloudy. A desolate country, Campti Grand 
Ecore burned—also Colonel Hyams’ and other places. Fences 
gone. Yankee graves on the road side. Stores and persons 
robbed. Church and Bishop dispoiled. ... May 23... Tex- 
ans of Walker’s Division driving off beef cattle. Between the 
Yanks and Confeds people in this section will be starved. So 
much for military rule.... June 9... Reach Monroe a little 
after 12. Things look like all war places. Courthouse, R. R. 
bridge and depot and jail burned up. . . .% 


Some of the acts of the troops were nothing less than petty 
vandalism. A resident of Loggy Bayou on Red River, ap- 
proximately halfway between Grand Ecore and Shreveport, 
wrote this letter to the editor of a Shreveport newspaper, 
April 17, 1864: 3 


On last Sunday, the 10th inst., the vandal yankee fleet made 
their appearance at this place, at about 2 o'clock, pm. They 
commenced shelling in every direction. . . . As soon as the boat 
was made fast (the one that came nearest to my house,) about 
thirty of the vandals came into my yard and commenced a whole- 
sale slaughter of poultries; they did not leave me a chicken to 
crow for day; killed hens that had been setting two weeks, and 

took eggs that had been set on for more than two weeks; broke 
“open my smoke-house, took every piece of meat and two barrels 
of meal; went into the garden, took up every thing that could 
be used and destroyed that that could not be used; went into my 
shop, broke and destroyed all my tools; came into my house, 
took all the clothes that they wanted, took one gun and broke 

76 Diary of William H. Tunnard (MS. in possession of his granddaughter, 

Mrs. H. T, Gladney, Shreveport, Louisiana). For the destruction of property 


at Monroe, see report of Lieutenant Commander James P. Foster, U.S. Navy, 
in Official Records, Navy, Ser. I, Vol. XXVI, 236-37. 
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“War and War Measures 


it to pieces and carried another off; yet I fared well to what some 
of my neighbors did. When I have more time, I may give you 
a history. 
In Haste, 
I am respectfully, 
One Who Suffered.” 


Former Governor Moore wrote to a friend on June 27, 1864, 
that the Federals “did me all the injury they can, both my 
sugar mills and engines, and my engines to my gin and corn 
mill, were all broken to pieces before the torch was applied.” 
His house in Rapides Parish was pillaged, and “we did not 
save as much as a blanket.” “Not a hog, cow or sheep left,” 
wrote Louisiana’s “‘secession’’ governor, and added, “My 
places perfect wastes and very difficult to get anything to 
ne 

The destruction of property by the Federal soldiers was 
not always with the approval of the commanding officers. At 
Alexandria, on April 27, Major General Franklin of the 
Federal army issued an order charging that the ‘‘advance”’ 
‘of the army from Grand Ecore to Alexandria had been ‘“‘ac- 
companied by indiscriminate marauding and incendiarism, 
disgraceful to the army of a civilized nation,” and offered a 
reward of $500 for information leading to the conviction of 
parties guilty of incendiarism.” 

It ought to be said, however, that not all the pillaging was 


™ Published in the Shreveport News, April 26, 1864. Rear Admiral Porter 
tells us why the Federal fleet did not continue the journey up Red River. 
“When I arrived at Springfield Landing I found a sight that made me laugh. 
It was the smartest thing I ever knew the rebels to do. They had gotten 
that huge steamer, New Falls City, across Red River, 1 mile above Loggy 
Bayou, 15 feet of her on shore on each side, the boat broken down in the 
middle, and a sandbar making below. An invitation in large letters to 
attend a ball in Shreveport was kindly left stuck up by the rebels, which 
invitation we were never able to accept.” Official Records, Navy, Ser. I, Vol. 
XXVI, 60. 

78 Thomas O. Moore to Dr. Bartholomew Egan, June 27, 1864 (MS. in the 
Lavinia Egan Collection, Mount Lebanon, Louisiana). 

79 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. III, 307. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


the act of Federal soldiers. Confederates sometimes helped 
themselves to the property of citizens. Property was taken 
off by Confederate soldiers to use or to prevent it from falling 
into the hands of the Union army. A South Louisiana 
planter in December, 1862, complained of the lack of disci- 
pline and the disregard of private property among the troops 
of Brigadier General Mouton’s command. “They have left 
on my plantation,” he said, “devastation and desolation be- 
hind them.” © A Federal soldier in March, 1864, wrote from 
Alexandria to the St. Louis Republican: ‘“The rebels, when 
they left here, stripped the country districts of nearly every- 
thing of value that could be carried off.” ** Thus, the civilian 
population suffered at the hands of both armies. G. Purnell 
Whittington, who made a thorough study of war activities in 
Central Louisiana, said of Major General John G. Walker’s 
Texas division: 


Walker’s troops were about as welcome as the Union Army 
to the citizens of the part of the State in which they operated. 
‘They committed almost as many depredations as the enemy, with 
the exception of General A. J. Smith and the 16th and 17th Army 
Corps that were loaned by Sherman for the second expedition. 
- . . These Texas men were good soldiers, brave and daring, and ° 
as fearless as one could desire, but they would confiscate property 
as badly as any Union soldier who ever served in this section.® 


A considerable portion of Alexandria was burned on May 
13, the day the Federals evacuated the town. The writer has 
no conclusive evidence to submit as to the responsibility for 
the burning of this town. Banks says that the rumor had been 
circulated in camp that Alexandria would be burned. Meas- 


80 Diary entry for December 19, 1862, Palfrey (William T. and George D.) 
Collection (Louisiana State University Department of Archives). An entry 
for September 22, 1863, reads: “We are now left at the mercy of thé enemy, 
after being pretty well stripped by our own troops.” 

81 Quoted in the New Orleans Daily True Delta, April 24, 1864. 

82 Whittington, “Rapides Parish, Louisiana—A History,” in loc. cit., XVIII 
(1935), 9-10. : 
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_ War and War Measures 


ures were taken, therefore, he says, to prevent a conflagra- 
tion. But on the morning of the evacuation, ‘‘a fire broke 
out in a building on the levee, which had been occupied by 
' refugees or soldiers,’ said Banks, “in such a manner as to make 
it impossible to prevent a general conflagration.”” He said 
that he saw the fire when it was first discovered, and that the 
Federal soldiers “labored with alacrity and vigor to suppress 
the conflagration.” A high wind and the combustible mate- 
rial of the buildings (according to Banks) made it impossible 
to check the fire. , 

Lawrence Van Alstyne, a Federal soldier who was in 
Alexandria at the time, blames the burning of the town on 
jayhawkers who had assembled near Alexandria. “The Jay- 
hawkers kept their promise to burn the place rather than 
have it go into the hands of the enemy again.” * A Con- 
federate soldier, who arrived in Pineville, across the Red 
River from Alexandria, on May 22 and remained there until 
June 4, said a decade later that Alexandria was burned by the 
Negro troops of the Federals.* Finally, to quote Whittington 
again: | 

These are the facts as they come down to us some 67 years after 
the event, and they clearly point to the fact that Alexandria was 
destroyed by the Union army under the command of General 
Nathaniel P. Banks. The actual work was done by. the men of 
the 16th and 17th Army Corps under the command of General 
A. .J. Smith; but had Banks tried he could have prevented the 
destruction. 


When the Federal army retreated down Red River below 
Alexandria, the forces of Major General Taylor pursued it; 


83 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. I, 212. 

*4Van Alstyne, Diary of An Enlisted Man, 320. 

*5 Blessington, Campaigns of Walker’s Texas Division, 266, 267. 

*° Whittington, “Rapides Parish, Louisiana—A History,” in loc. cit.,- 38. 
For statements and affidavits of citizens of Alexandria concerning the burn- 
ing of the town, see Official Report Relative to the Conduct of Federal Troops 
in Western Louisiana During the Invasions of 1863 and 1864, pp. 70-85. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


and engagements occurred at several places, notably at Man- 
sura on May 16, and at Yellow Bayou two days later. On May 
19 the Union forces crossed the Atchafalaya, and the Red 
River expedition was at an end. ‘Taylor, writing at Moreau- 
ville, near the Atchafalaya, on May 19, said: ‘““The campaign 
may be considered as closed here, where it opened on the 12th 
of last March. It has been a most arduous one to me and to 
this army. The limits of human and equine endurance have 
been reached.” * 

Major military operations in Louisiana ended with the con- 
clusion of the Red River campaign in May, 1864. Both the 
Federal and Confederate governments withdrew troops from 
the state to engage in campaigns elsewhere. There were oc- 
casional skirmishes in South and Southeast Louisiana when 
Federal scouting parties or other forces would advance from 
Brashear City, Baton Rouge, or some other concentration 
point. But no engagement involving a large number of men 
took place. One of the most successful of these minor ex- 
peditions of the Federals was sent out from Baton Rouge in 
October, 1864. The party consisted of one thousand cavalry 
under Brigadier General Albert Lee. They “visited” Clinton, 
Greensburg, and Camp Moore, captured fifty-one Confed- 
erates and more than two hundred horses and mules, burned 
a tannery and two thousand sides of leather, and destroyed a 
large amount of Confederate clothing and gray cloth.® 

Important changes in personnel were made in each army. 
The Federal Government created the Military Division of 
West Mississippi, embracing the Department of the Gulf. 
Major General E. R. S. Canby assumed command of this new 
unit on May 11, 1864, with headquarters in New Orleans. 
Major General A. J. Smith, whose ten thousand men had 
been loaned to Banks for the Red River campaign, returned 


87 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. I, 594-95. 
88 Reports of Major General Stephen A. Hurlbut and Brigadier General 
Albert L. Lee, ibid., Ser. I, Vol. XLI, Pt. I, 880-82. 
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War and War Measures 


with his force to Vicksburg, which he reached on May 23. 
Banks remained in New Orleans until September, when he 
was succeeded as commander of the Department of the Gulf 
by Major General Stephen A. Hurlbut. Major General 
Simon B. Buckner of the Confederate army was assigned to 
_ command the District of West Louisiana in August. Richard 
Taylor, who had been promoted to lieutenant general, was 
relieved of duty in the Trans-Mississippi Department and 
assigned to command the Department of Alabama, Missis- 


sippi, and East Louisiana.” 
89 [bid., Ser. 1, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. I, 6, 312; Ser. I, Vol. XLI, Pt. II, 1039, 
1066, Pt. III, 297. 
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Chapter VI 


Politics and State Finances 


3 aes WERE, IN effect, two governments and two adminis- 
trations in Louisiana after the Federal occupation of New Or- 
leans. The city passed under Federal military rule, and Con- 
federate authority was never more than nominal there after 
April, 1862. What was true of New Orleans applied also, 
though not always in the same degree, to the territory adja- 
cent to the city. Generally speaking, the parishes of St. 
Bernard, Plaquemines, Jefferson, St. John the Baptist, St. 
Charles, St. James, Ascension, Assumption, ‘Terrebonne, La- 
fourche, St. Mary, St. Martin, and Orleans, along the Gulf 
coast from the Atchafalaya to Lake Borgne, and on either side 
of the Mississippi from the Gulf to Baton Rouge, were sub- 
ject to Federal rule and lay outside the sphere of Confederate 
administration. For instance, they were excepted from the 
operation of President Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclama- 
tion of January 1, 1863. These parishes (except St. Martin) 
and the parish of East Baton Rouge were included in a 
Federal military draft in December, 1864.2 These thirteen 
or fourteen parishes, therefore, were treated by the Federal 
Government as practically restored to the Union. From the 
viewpoint of the Confederate Government this territory was 
“unredeemed” Louisiana, subject in theory to Confederate 


laws but temporarily under enemy control. 

1James D. Richardson, Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents (Washington, 1896-1899), VI, 158. 

2 Annual Cyclopaedia, V (1865), 508-09. 
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Politics and State Finances 


Civil affairs in the “Union” portion of Louisiana will be 
discussed in a subsequent chapter. The purpose of this and 
the next chapter is to discuss the affairs of that section of the 
state under the government of officials acknowledging al- 
legiance to the Confederate Constitution. The distinction, 
however, cannot always be maintained. In the first place, the 
distinction did not exist until almost the middle of 1862. In 
the second place, the fortunes of war resulted in the changing 
of “boundaries,” and some parishes were “border” parishes, 
practically subject to dual control. Finally, economic condi- 
tions know no political boundaries, and it is not feasible to 
recognize any in discussing some subjects. 

Politics of the ordinary sort took a vacation in Louisiana 
during the war. Political parties were virtually nonexistent, 
and election campaigns (with the possible exception of the 
election of 1864 in the Union section of the state) were tame 
affairs as compared to those of the ante-bellum days. The 
people had little interest in mere politics when their atten- 
tion was fixed upon military movements which might mean 
devastation and ruin to themselves and their children. 

According to the state constitution as amended in 1861, 
members of the Legislature were to be elected in November. 
Representatives were elected for two years, and state senators 
enjoyed a four-year term. The House was to consist of not 
more than one hundred nor less than seventy members, and 
there were to be thirty-two senators. The regular session of 
the Legislature was limited to sixty days. The governor's 
term was four years; he was to enter office on the fourth 
Monday of January following his election in November, and 
he was ineligible to succeed himself. The governor had the 
power of veto, and his veto could be overridden by a two- 
thirds vote of each branch of the Legislature.® 

The first regular election in Louisiana in the inbdesate 
€ra occurred on November 4, 1861. Certain officers, includ- 


3 Journal of the Louisiana Convention, 1861, pp. 298-309. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


ing state treasurer, auditor, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, and state legislators, parish officials, and members of 
the lower house of the Confederate Congress were elected. 
_ The election campaign was very quiet, judging from news- 
paper records. Various announcements of candidates ap- 
_ peared in the columns of the press, and now and then a news- 
paper would speak a word in favor of some particular candi- 
date. A few weeks before the election a Shreveport newspaper 
said: “Notwithstanding the election is now only two weeks 
off, there appears not the least excitement or interest felt 
about it. We most sincerely hope that the most honest and 
most capable (matters not what party they have heretofore 
acted with) may be selected to fill the various offices.” * Down 
in New Orleans on the morning of November 4 the Crescent 
reminded its readers that it was election day, that the tickets 
before the people contained names of “good men and true, 
and no one can go wrong in making a selection’’; however, the 
newspaper made special reference to the ticket of the Southern 
American party as “one that could hardly be improved upon.” 
On the day after the election the Crescent remarked: “The 
election yesterday passed off very quietly—more quietly than 
any election which has taken place in the city for years past. 
We searched through the city for a single item of the kind 
usually occurring on election days without success.”’° The 
Shreveport South-Western of November 6 observed: “Last 
Monday the election for State and parish officers passed off 
very quietly.” 7 
Members of the Confederate House of Representatives were 
elected at this time to serve for a two-year term from February, 
1862, to February, 1864. The representatives elected by the 
Louisiana voters were Charles M. Conrad, Lucius J. Dupre, 
Duncan F. Kenner, Henry Marshall, John Perkins, Jr., and 


Charles J. Villere.° The state Legislature elected Confederate 
*Shreveport South-Western, October 23, 1861. 
5 New Orleans Daily:Crescent, November 5, 1861. 
8 Official Records, Ser. IV, Vol. III, 1188. 
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Politics and State Finances 


senators on November 28, 1861. On the first ballot the vote 
was as follows: 


T. J. Semmes, of Orleans ee} 
J. P. Benjamin, -of Orleans 45 
Edward Sparrow, of Concordia 37 
Alexander Declouet, of St. Tammany 30 
A. S. Herron, of East Baton Rouge 19 
A. Mouton, of Lafayette 18 
D. F. Kenner, of Ascension 14. 
J. G. Olivier, of St. Martin 11 
B. L. Hodge, of Caddo 10 
T. Land, of Caddo 8 


Edward Sparrow received 65 votes on the second ballot (62 ° 
were necessary for election) and was declared elected. On 
the fourth ballot Declouet received 50 votes, Benjamin 9, 
and Semmes 64. Semmes was declared elected.’ 

Opelousas, fifty-five miles due west of Baton Rouge, was 
chosen as the temporary residence of the state officials in May, 
1862; and the Legislature was in session there in December, 
1862, and January, 1863. An act of this session of the Legisla- 
ture, approved January 3, 1863, said: “That the Seat of Gov- 
ernment of the State of Louisiana shall be removed from 
Baton Rouge to the town of Shreveport, in the parish of 
Caddo, and there remain during the continuance of the war.” ° 
The first meeting of the Legislature in Shreveport was in 
May, 1863. This was an extra session, called by Governor 
Moore. Regular sessions of the Legislature were held in 
Shreveport in January of 1864 and 1865. ; 

It became necessary, after the Federal invasion and oc- 
cupation of a portion of the state, to amend the election laws. 
The second regular election of the war period was due to be 
in November, 1863. The Legislature, therefore, at the special 


* These election figures are taken from the New Orleans Daily Crescent of 
December 2, 1861. 
* Louisiana Acts, 1862-1863, p. 30. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


session in Shreveport in May of that year, undertook to modify 
the election laws to correspond to existing conditions. Ac- 
cording to an act approved June 12, in the approaching 
November election “every citizen of the State, who has not 
forfeited his citizenship by electing to adhere to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and who shall be otherwise quali- 
fied according to law, shall be entitled to vote.” With refer- 
ence to the approaching election in November, the act also 
declared that “‘such election shail only be held in those por- 
.tions of the State, not under the control of the United States 
or the army or armies thereof.” ° 
A few days later the Legislature adopted a measure that 
declared vacant all district, parish, and municipal offices whose 
' incumbents had at any time since January 26, 1861, taken an 
oath to support the Government or the Constitution of the 
United States, or had in any way declared allegiance to the 
United States, or had given aid, comfort, information or sup- 
port to the United States.” Another act required any person 
“hereafter elected or appointed to any State, district, parish 
or municipal office” to take an oath that he had not, since 
January 26, 1861, taken an oath to support the Government 
or Constitution of the United States, nor given any aid, sup- 
port or information for the benefit of the enemy. A similar 
measure provided for the taking of the same oath when a per- 
son offering to vote was challenged, or if the election com- 
missioner was in doubt as to the voter’s eligibility. 
’ Confederate authority in Louisiana began to wane in the | 
last year of the war. When Banks invaded the interior of the 
state in 1864, and it appeared that his occupation was to be 


® Louisiana Acts, Extra Sess., 1863, pp. 9-10. The “otherwise qualified 
according to law” referred, of course, to the requirements of the state consti- 
tution, which conferred the suffrage upon every free white male, twenty-one 
years old, who had been a resident of the state twelve months and of the 
parish six months, and who was a citizen of the United States on January 26, 
1861. See the Journal of the Louisiana Convention, 1861, p. 299. 

10 Louisiana Acts, Extra Sess., 1863, p. 11. 11 Jbid., 11-12, 14. 
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permanent, many persons, as will be shown later, flocked to 
his camp and took the oath of allegiance to the United States. 
Desertions from the Confederate army also increased in the 
last months of the struggle. The authorities remaining loyal 
to the Confederate cause found themselves on the defensive 
and were forced to take stringent measures to maintain the 
cause which they held dear. The following oath required 
of commissioners of elections, included in an act of the 
Louisiana Legislature,-adopted February 3, 1865, will give 
some idea of the condition of affairs: 


I ——— do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I have not, at any 
time since the 26th day of January, 1861, given any aid, informa- 
tion or support to the Government of the United States, to any 
of its officers or soldiers, or to any other person for the benefit of 
the enemy, or denounced, accused, or betrayed before any of the 
United States authorities, any of my fellow-citizens on account of 
his or their loyalty to the Confederate States, nor have I at any 
time since the same date, either accepted or fulfilled any military, 
naval, civil or municipal, State or Federal office of any kind or 
degree under or by the authority of the United States Govern- 
ment, nor will I willingly permit any person known or suspected 
by me to have been guilty of the aforesaid disloyal acts, or any of 
them, to vote, without challenge, at any precinct in which I pre- 
side as one of the commissioners of election, so help me God! ” 


On the day following the adoption of the above act the Legis- 
lature passed a measure providing that when election com- 
missioners were in doubt concerning the qualifications of a 
person offering to vote, the voter should be required to 
take the same oath prescribed for election commissioners, ex- 
cept, of course, that part pertaining to the actual duties of com- 
missioners.*® 

Governor Thomas O. Moore was elected for a four-year 
term in 1859. He assumed the duties of the office in January, 
1860. His term was to expire in January, 1864, and he was 


4? Louisiana Acts, 1865, pp. 23-24. | 18 Ibid., 34. 
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not eligible to succeed himself. The election of November, 
1863, therefore, was of more than usual interest, or should 
have been, since a new governor, as well as other state officers, 
and Confederate congressmen were to be chosen. State 
officials, other than governor and lieutenant governor, were 
eligible to re-election; and most of the administration were 
candidates to succeed themselves. The Shreveport Semi- 
Weekly News, in commenting on a “State Ticket” which it 
presented to its readers, said: ‘“The names are familiar to all, 
and have been selected from the fact that they were the 
choice of the people before the present situation, and should 
be re-elected. We presume the ticket will give general satis- 
faction.” ** 

The leading candidates for governor were Brigadier Gen- 
eral Henry Watkins Allen and Colonel Leroy Stafford. Allen's 
home was in West Baton Rouge Parish, and Stafford was a 
resident of Rapides. Neither seems to have waged an active 
campaign and it appears to have been a case of the office 
seeking the man. A political notice in the Semi-Weekly 
News, signed “Many of All Parties,’ announced Colonel Staf- 
ford as a candidate for governor and asserted that Stafford 
was a veteran of Jackson and Lee, of twenty-three pitched 
battles, and ‘“‘on seven of the bloodiest fields commanding 
_his brigade.” ** The Alexandria Louisiana Democrat an- 
nounced about three weeks before the election that General 
Allen was in town and added: 


It is of course known to General Allen that the people of this 
State have now in prospect his elevation to the Gubernatorial 
chair. He will neither seek, nor decline the place. If his fellow — 
citizens shall call him to this honorable position, he will not disre- 
gard their wishes, and if on the other hand they shall leave him 
in the discharge of his present duties, he will continue to serve 
the country as well as the wounds already received in that service 


14 Shreveport Semi-Weekly News, August 25, 1863. 
15 Jbid., October 20, 1863. 
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Politics and State Finances 


will permit. We say this by authority. We have expressed the 
belief that his administrative capacity, his known force of char- 
acter, and his cool judgment admirably fit him for this high 
place.*® 


The result of the election was a landslide for Allen. The 
official count * of the ballots showed the following: Allen, 
7,401; Leroy Stafford, 872; J. W. McDonald, 260; Benjamin 
L. Hodge, 21; Leonidas Polk, 26; John M. Sandidge, 3. 
Other officials elected were Benjamin W. Pearce, lieutenant 
governor; Henry .D. Hardy, secretary of state; F. S. Goode, 
attorney general; Hypolite Perolta, auditor of public ac- 
counts; B. L. Defresse, state treasurer; W. H. N. Magruder, 
superintendent of public instruction.” 

As mentioned previously, the election laws of 1863 pro- 
vided that the election would be held only in that portion of 
the state free from United States military control. It is of 
_ interest to note in this connection that the House of Repre- 
sentatives on January 19, 1864, voted to seat those old mem- 
bers of the House who were present and who were from 
parishes in which it had been impossible to hold elections 
“in consequence of the presence of the enemy.” The follow- 
ing were seated under the terms of this resolution: James 
Foulhouze of Plaquemines Parish, Robert Mott of Orleans, 
J. B. Robertson of St. Mary, E. F. Morehead of Ascension. 
Forty-eight members had been elected from twenty-nine 
parishes. ‘Twenty-five was declared to be a quorum.” 

We have now to consider Louisiana’s fiscal policies subse- 


quent to the Federal occupation of New Orleans and vicinity 

16 Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, October 14, 1863. 

17 The official election count as decided by the General Assembly. Louisi- 
ana House Journal, 1864, pp. 14-15. 

8 Ibid. The Congressional election and the issues involved are discussed 
in the chapter entitled “Relations with the Confederacy.” 

* Ibid., 5. Evidently, nineteen parishes did not participate in the election. 
One senator, Thomas H. Weightman, representing the parishes of Ascension, 
Assumption, and Terrebonne, which were under Federal military control, 
served in this Legislature. See Louisiana Senate Journal, 1864, p. 1. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


in 1862. If secession, new political alignments, and military 
preparations had created problems of no little importance, 
Invasion and occupation of a portion of the state and constant 
military raids and expeditions into the interior, with much 
destruction of property, had increased and aggravated the 
difficulties. 

It will be recalled that the Legislature in January, 1862, 
recognized the existence of an emergency by suspending the 
compulsory payment of state taxes, except licenses on trades, 
professions, and occupations, until February 1, 1863. This 
was to be repeated more than once. When the Legislature 
met in Opelousas, the property owner was no better off than 
he had been the year before. With a portion of the state, in- 
cluding the metropolis and the capital, under the military oc- 
cupation of the enemy, and the rest of the state threatened, 
business in general was anything but prosperous. Accord- 
ingly, the Legislature in January, 1863, adopted another 
measure postponing the collection of state taxes. The act 
provided that the payment of state taxes “by compulsory 
process” be suspended until February 1, 1864, with the pro- 
viso, as in 1862, that the act did not apply to licenses on trades, 
professions, or occupations.” At the same time sheriffs and 
state tax collectors who had failed to “effect their final settle- 
ment” with the state for taxes and licenses were granted an 
extension of time. This act applied to taxes of 1860 and 1861 
and to licenses for 1861 and 1862.” 

Governor Moore, in his last annual message in January, 
1864, told the Legislature that, because of the acts suspend- 
ing the compulsory collection of taxes, the ordinary revenue 
of the state had not been “exigible for her expenditures.” 
The taxes were accumulating each year and must ultimately 
be paid. ‘The people were never better able to pay their 
taxes than now,” he said. He opposed, therefore, any further 
suspension of the collection of taxes. He recommended, 


20 Louisiana Acts, 1862-1863, p. 20. 21 [bid., 15. 
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Politics and State Finances 


moreover, that the issuing of treasury notes cease “‘as soon as 
practicable,’’ since such a policy resulted in inflation.” 

Governor Moore was the retiring executive, and his mes- 
sage probably had little weight with the Legislature. On 
January 25 he returned to private life, and Allen became 
Louisiana’s chief executive. On February 9 the Legislature 
adopted the third tax moratorium, suspending the payment 
by compulsory process of all state taxes, except licenses on 
trades, etc., until February 1, 1865. The members of the 
Legislature evidently had some doubts about the ability of the 
Confederate military authorities to protect Shreveport from 
attack in the months ahead. This particular act contained 
the following provision: ‘Provided, however, if there should 
be no regular annual session of the Legislature previous to 
that time, February 1, 1865, then and in that event, the sus- 
pension of taxes herein provided for, shall continue until 
_ the next meeting of the Legislature thereafter.” *° 

Farly in 1865 the Legislature changed its tax policy and 
undertook to adopt more stringent measures for the collection 
of taxes. An act of February 4 declared it the duty of tax 
collectors to “proceed to collect the taxes provided for under 
existing laws.” State assessments of taxes made for the years 
1860, 1861, and 1864 “shall be collected during the year 
1865.” There were a number of exceptions, however, to the 
. Operation of the act. Persons who had paid any or all of their 
taxes for 1862 and 1863 should be relieved from the payment 
of that amount for the years 1860, 1861, and 1864. That is, 
such persons were to be credited on their tax statements for 
1860, 1861, 1864, taken together, for the amount of taxes 
paid for 1862 and 1863. The act did not apply to taxable 
property within “that portion of the State held or occupied 


by the military authorities of the United States,” or to lands 
22 Louisiana House Journal, 1864, p. 6; Shreveport Semi-Weekly News, 
February 2, 1864. Governor Moore’s message was also printed separately. 
There is a copy in the Confederate Memorial Museum, New Orleans. 
*8 Louisiana Acts, 1864, pp. 21-22. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


formerly used for agricultural purposes, now abandoned by 

owners, or rendered unproductive by the loss of slaves. Col- 

lection of taxes upon all such property, except voluntary pay- 
‘ments, was suspended until February 1, 1866. Furthermore, 

the act declared that the property of soldiers or sailors of the 

state or Confederate States should not be forfeited to the 

state, or seized and sold for taxes due, during the existence of 
_ the war.* 

It is safe to assume that the state of Louisiana received very 
little revenue from taxes in the years 1862-1865. It was 
necessary, therefore, to depend upon the issue of treasury 
notes and the sale of bonds. The reader will remember that 
the first issue of treasury notes was authorized by the Legisla- 
ture in January, 1862, to the amount of $2,000,000. This 
amount was issued.” 

There was opposition and refusal to accept these notes on 
the part of some citizens. This was especially true after the 

“s * fall of New Orleans, when the Confederate cause appeared to 
be less auspicious. At Opelousas, in July, 1862, Governor 
Moore issued several orders on the subject, one of which was 
a military order, under his authority as commander-in-chief 
of the militia. He directed the arrest of persons in Calcasieu 
and Vermilion parishes who had refused to receive state and 
Confederate treasury notes. Iwo persons were specifically 
named as guilty of the offense. “These parties and all others 
who thus_refuse the aforesaid notes,’ an executive decree 
said, ‘‘are considered and are enemies to the Southern Confed- 
eracy and its causes and should be dealt with accordingly.” 
A military order commanded the arrest and imprisonment of 
such persons, who, according to the order, should be required 

24 Louisiana Acts, 1865, pp. 54-55. 

25 Louisiana House Journal, 1864, p. 6; Shreveport Semi-Weekly News, 
February 2, 1864. Some revenue was obtained from the sale of public lands. 
See Treasurer’s Office Records, State of Louisiana, 1859-1865. Records of the 


War Department, Confederate Records, Chapter 8, Vol. 125 (microfilm copy 
possessed by the writer). 
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Politics and State Finances 


to take the oath of allegiance and warned not to commit the 
offense again.”® 

State income for the year 1863 was derived almost entirely 
from the issue of treasury notes. Early in January of that 
year the Legislature adopted an act “For the Relief of the 
State Treasury.” The governor was authorized and directed 
to have issued noninterest-bearing state treasury notes, in de- 
nominations of not less than $5 nor more than $100, to an 
amount not exceeding $20,000,000. These notes were made 
receivable in the payment of all state, parish, and municipal 
taxes, and all other public debts, as well as for the sale of 
public lands. They were made redeemable twelve months 
after a “definite treaty of peace between the Confederate 
States and the United States.” ** Governor Moore, as indi- 
cated previously, opposed the further issuance of treasury 
notes and recommended that the taxes be collected. The 
adoption of his recommendations would necessitate resort to 
the sale of bonds, he said, to supply the deficiency of revenue 
“occasioned by our inability to collect taxes in that portion of 
the State which is occupied by thé enemy.” * 

Governor Allen on the day after his inauguration presented 
the Legislature with a message that was remarkable for its 
vigorous style, its reasonings, and the variety of its construc- 
tive recommendations. It deserves a special place of distinc- 
tion among the state papers of Louisiana. There will be fre- 
quent occasions to refer to it later. The topic of interest here 
is Allen’s discussion of the currency. 

The governor approached the topic with two questions: 
“What Depreciates Confederate Money?” and “How is the 
Matter to be Remedied?” He began by saying that Confed- 
erate Treasury notes “are not so much depreciated as many 
seemed to think,” and argued that contraction of the currency 


6 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XV, 772-73; Ser. II, Vol. IV, 804-05. 

7? Louisiana Acts, 1862-1863, pp. 29-30. 

** Louisiana House Journal, 1864, p. 6; Shreveport Semi- Sa News, 
February 2, 1864. 
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would not reduce the price of any one article then most 
needed. Scarcity of the article, not the abundance of cur- 
rency, he contended, had raised the price of the former and 
had not depreciated the currency. Land and corn were about 
as cheap as before the war because there was plenty on the 
market, but Negroes and horses were about three times as 
high because they were very scarce, and nails and axes and 
cooking utensils were “almost worth their weight in gold” be- 
cause they were not to be had at all. Corn was worth $2 a 
bushel; but the gallon of whiskey which it would make was 
worth $100, “not because the Confederate money is so bad, 
but because the’ bad whiskey is so scarce.’ Continuing the 
discussion with special reference to the remedy, Governor 
Allen said: | 


The only method, in my judgment, to benefit the currency is 
to follow the example that has been set us by Texas. Encourage 
manufactories of all kinds. Bend all your energies to the manu- 
facturing of every article needed at home or in the field. 

. . . Call into requisition every idle man and woman in the 
State, who wants work. If necessary take every fifth negro woman, 
and put her at the loom, and take every fifth negro man and put 
him into the shop, and, in a few short months, you will find a 
far different state of things. Ploughs and hoes, and axes, and 
cooking utensils, shoes and boots, and hats and clothing of every 
kind will all be as cheap as they were before the war began. 
Stock the market well with these necessary articles, and then 
Confederate money will buy as much as gold and silver did in 
former days.” 


Evidently Governor Allen made use of high prices and the 
general discontent over a depreciated currency to approach a 
question which he considered of utmost importance—the en- 
couragement of industry. ‘That he did recognize a danger in 
inflation and was opposed to a continued policy of issuing 


29 Louisiana House Journal, 1864, p. 34; Shreveport Semi-Weekly News, 
January 29, 1864. 
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Politics and State Finances 


treasury notes is proved by his remarks in the latter part of his 
message. He was aware, he said, that there was too much 
Confederate money in circulation; and he hoped that there 
would be a curtailment. He recommended that Louisiana 
do her duty by calling in every dollar of state money, so that 
the currency would be uniform and there would be no “in- 
vidious comparisons” between state and Confederate notes. 
He advocated a law permitting persons holding state treasury 
notes to come forward in a given time and receive state bonds 
for the notes, payable in twenty years after peace was made, 
interest payable annually in Confederate Treasury notes. He 
also recommended that, when the state needed money, the 
governor be authorized to issue state bonds to be negotiated 
for the Confederate Treasury notes. “My object,” he said, “‘is 
to withdraw entirely from circulation State notes, and in lieu 
thereof substitute those of the Confederacy.” 

Another recommendation of the message was that all cor- 
porations should be compelled to call in their issues of notes 
and redeem them in ninety days, and that the state treasurer 
be required to issue $500,000 in change notes, from ten cents 
up to a dollar. In this connection the governor remarked: 


At present the merchants and shopkeepers, bakers and butchers, 
have on hand a large amount of uncurrent Parish paper, and the 
citizen who takes a journey through the State returns home with 
his pocket filled with this un-uniform currency. This should not 
be the case. . . . The change notes can be made redeemable at 
the Treasurer’s office, in Confederate notes, when the sum of ten 
dollars is presented.*° 


The Legislature proceeded to enact several measures in 
line with Governor Allen’s recommendations. The first of 
these acts, adopted February 8, authorized the governor to 
issue 6 per cent bonds to the amount of $10,000,000, interest 
payable semiannually. Bonds were to be made payable at 


*°Touisiana House Journal, 1864, p. 33; Shreveport Semi-Weekly News, 
January 29, 1864. 
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the expiration of not less than twenty nor more than forty 
years, at the discretion of the governor, provided that the 
amount payable in any one year should not exceed $1,000,000. 
Bonds were not to be sold for less than par. 

The act provided also for the cancellation of state treasury 
notes. As the bonds were sold, the governor should “cause to 
be cancelled an equal amount of State treasury notes, then in 
the Treasury, equal to the amount realized from the sale or 
exchange of the said bonds.’’ It was made the duty of the 
auditor and the state treasurer to create a sinking fund to 
meet the interest and the principal by crediting such a fund 
with 3314 per cent of the taxes collected. The sinking fund 
was to be invested in safe and well-secured bonds, bearing a 
rate of interest of not less than 6 per cent; and the “said fund 
is hereby declared sacred for the purposes contemplated by 
this act and shall only be applied thereto.” * 

The next of this series of acts authorized the governor to 
suspend the issuing of treasury notes when he thought it 
proper to do so. As soon as the sale of bonds provided funds 
sufficient for the needs of the treasury, the issuing of treasury 
notes was to cease “‘and the whole of them shall be cancelled.” 
The act declared, however, that “nothing in this act shall 
prevent the re-issuing or compel the cancellation of any ‘Treas- 
ury notes of denominations less than five dollars.” * 

Finally, the Legislature completed its strictly financial legis- 
lation by the adoption of an act authorizing and requiring 
the state treasurer to issue the sum of $300,000 in change 
treasury notes in denominations of twenty-five cents, fifty 
cents, and one dollar. In connection with the change notes, 
Governor Allen in his message to the Legislature in January, 
1865, said: ‘This well-timed supply of change has proved a 
great relief to the public, at small expense. The object of 


the law has been accomplished most admirably, since all local | 


$1 Louisiana Acts, 1864, pp. 11-12. 32 Tbid., 22. 
83 [bid., 72. The date of this act was February 11. 
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Politics and State Finances 


and corporation small notes have been withdrawn from circu- 
lation.” * : 

Governor Allen opened the sale of state bonds on February 
23,1864. A bond sale notice was published in Louisiana (out- 
side of Federal occupation) and Texas newspapers. Sealed 
bids were received, and the bonds were awarded to the high- 
est bidder, “‘at the discretion of the Governor.” According to 
the executive announcement, the sealed bids would be opened 
on the first Monday of every month until September 1, 1864.* 
But the sale of state bonds was disappointing. Governor 
Allen reported to the Legislature in January, 1865: “I have 
had occasion to sell only to the amount of $571,940.” The 
proceeds of the sales were used to draw in state treasury notes, 
in accordance with the law.** 

The withdrawal of a little more than one half million dol- 
lars of state treasury notes could not have had much effect in 
Improving the situation in regard to a depreciated currency. 
Governor Allen soon realized that the sale of bonds would not 
prove a relief; and he adopted a method which, along with 
other constructive policies, has led a modern Southern editor 
to say: “Allen was the single great administrator produced by 
the Confederacy. His success in Louisiana indicates that he 
might have changed history to some extent if his talents could 
have been utilized by the Confederate government on a large 
scale.”’ ** Allen himself said of his method to improve the cur- 
rency: 


* Annual Message of Governor Henry Watkins Allen, January, 1865. 
Allen's message is found also in Louisiana House Journal, 1865, pp. 4-18. The 
Shreveport Semi-Weekly News of January 31, 1865, gives a résumé of the 
message, | 

*> Shreveport Semi-Weekly News, February 23, 1864. 

*¢ Annual Message of Governor Henry Watkins Allen, January, 1865; 
Louisiana House Journal, 1865, p. 5; Treasurer’s Office Records, State of 
Louisiana, 1859-1865. Records of the War Department, Confederate Records, 
Chapter 8, Vol. 125, p. 252. 

*? Article on Henry Watkins Allen by Douglas Southall Freeman in the 
Dictionary of American Biography, I, 193. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


When entering upon the duties of my office, I found the cur- 
rency of the State very much depreciated. Farmers, merchants, 
butchers, bakers, mechanics, all refused to take it. Notwith- 
standing it was well known that the State was amply able to 
redeem her circulation, still her paper was in bad repute, and 
its exchangeable value daily declining. Much concerned at this, 
I earnestly sought a remedy. After mature reflection, I deter- 
mined to establish a State Store, to sell cheap goods to the public, 
and to take payment in our depreciated currency. This has 
served a double purpose. It has drawn in from circulation a 
large amount of State notes, thus increasing the exchangeable 
value of the remainder, and has supplied our fellow citizens with 
articles of necessity, at prices comparatively moderate.” 


Douglas S. Freeman said with reference to Allen’s efforts to 
enhance the value of the currency: “By accepting Louisiana 
money at the state stores, he largely restored its value; and 
Confederate currency, almost worthless elsewhere, had pur- 
chasing power west of the Mississippi.” *° 

Governor Allen told the Legislature that the state store at 
Shreveport had paid into the treasury from sales the sum of 
$425,249.61, besides giving to destitute wounded soldiers and 
to orphans and widows goods to the value of $22,159.50. 
The goods had been imported from Mexico and paid for in 
cotton. According to the governor’s report the state had 
spent.in his administration the sum of $6,247,979. A large 
proportion of the expenditures, he said, “is represented by 
valuable stores, advancing in market price, and more avail- 
able than Treasury Notes to meet the future wants of the 
State.” These goods consisted of cotton, sugar, ‘“‘subsistence”’ 
stores, drugs, and medicines, amounting to $5,510,000, “‘all of 
which have been paid for.” *° 

88 Annual Message of Governor Henry Watkins Allen, January, 1865. 

39 Article on Allen in the Dictionary of American Biography, 1, 191-93. 
See also Dorsey, Recollections of Henry Watkins Allen, 241. 

40 Annual Message of Governor Henry Watkins Allen, January, 1865; 


Louisiana House Journal, 1865, pp. 5-7. Sarah Dorsey says that in addition 
to the sales of $425,244.61 and the donations amounting to $22,159.50 ‘“‘goods 
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Politics and State Finances 


The establishment of a system of state stores was not only 
a means of restoring faith in the currency but was a part ofa 
program to rescue the people of Louisiana from a terrible 
economic plight and to promote industry. The problems in- 
volved in this phase of the state’s life deserve special emphasis. 





to the value of $87,326.19 were transferred to the state departments, and army 
supplies, ordnance stores etc., to the amount of $627,816.60, had been turned 
over to the Confederate Government, making the transactions of this State 
store, since its inauguration, seven months before, amount to the gross sum 
of $1,162,551.90.” Dorsey, Recollections of Henry Watkins Allen, 241. 
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Chapter VII 


- Social and Economic Affairs 


iM WAR OF 1861-1865 was no exception to the rule that 
such conflicts disrupt the normal economic and social life of 
the people. This was particularly true of the South because 
the Confederacy was so unprepared to enter a martial con- 
flict, and her territory was the stage for the drama. Louisi- 
anians, who were forced to make considerable adjustments in 
their economic life in the early months of the war, found 
themselves confronted with difficulties that tested human en- 
durance when the state was invaded and occupied by armies 
of the United States. Scarcity of exotic commodities, a depre- 
ciated currency, confiscation of property and its destruction 
by troops and sometimes by civilian owners, the activities of 
guerrillas, and the demoralization among and desertion from 
the slave population—all combined to challenge the attention 
of the state and the individual. 

Reference has been made to the general destruction of 
property in Louisiana by Federal soldiers. This fact should 
‘be recalled if we are to understand rightly the destitution of 
a portion of the population of Louisiana. A resident of St. 
Landry Parish wrote in January, 1864: 


Our country I fear is destined to starve. The Yankees took all 
the corn. They took about 500 Barrels from me, nearly all 
Charley’s, all from the Canal, took a good deal of sugar and 
molasses from me, all my horses, etc. I fear many now will have 
to move from the fear of starvation. Corn will soon be all gone. 
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Social and Economic Affairs 


All the cattle, nearly all the hogs and sheep have been destroyed. 
We can do nothing next year. All the fencing is gone. Many 
places all the buildings.’ 


‘A few months later (after Banks’s expedition to North Louisi- 
ana) Governor Allen described the Red River Valley in these 
_ words: i 


From Mansfield to the Mississippi River the track of the spoiler 
was one scene of desolation. The fine estates on Cane and Red 
rivers, on bayous Rapides, Robert, and De Glaize, were all dev- 
astated. Houses, gins, mills, barns, and fences were burned; 
negroes all carried off, horses, cattle, hogs, every living thing, 
driven away or killed.* 


With proper allowance for a governor’s oratorical license, 
it can be safely said that the above picture is not greatly over- 
drawn. A Federal colonel reported the result of a fourteen- 
day expedition of his cavalry troop through Northeast Louisi- 
ana and Southeast Arkansas in January, 1865, as follows: 


No squad of men, much less an army, can live anywhere we 
have.been. The people have neither seed, corn, nor bread, or 
the mills to grind the corn in if they had it, as I burned them 
wherever found. . . . I have taken from these people the mules — 
with which they would raise a crop the coming year, and burned 
every surplus grain of corn, and cannot imagine that one com- 
pany of cavalry can obtain subsistence for more than thirty days 
-in the whole country.* 


1 Alfred C. Weeks to Judge John Moore, January 13, 1864 (MS. in Weeks 
[David and Family] Collection, Louisiana State University Department of 
Archives). 2 Dorsey, Recollections of Henry Watkins Allen, 279. 

® Report of Colonel Embury D. Osband, U.S. Cavalry, Official Records, 
Ser. I, Vol. XLVIII, Pt. I, 805-06. There were exceptions to the general rule 
of scarcity of provisions, or perhaps Governor Allen’s project of importing 
goods for the state stores was restoring “prosperity.” Thomas Courtland 
Manning, at Alexandria, December 27, 1864, wrote to Thomas O.- Moore: 
“This country is not as bad off as I supposed. Turkeys, eggs, etc., were 
abundant. A few days ago I dined at a friend’s house with Commodore 
Semmes and a large party. The table groaned with a profusion of good 
things, and I am ashamed to say I ate until I made myself sick.” On 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


The pele of some sections of Louisiana suffered he: 
from the raids of lawless men, commonly known as guerrillas 
or jayhawkers. These companies were made up usually of 
_Trecusant conscripts and deserters and ranged from fifty to five 
hundred men in membership, although most of the bands 
seem to have numbered less than two hundred. They raided 
and plundered homes of peaceable citizens and sometimes at- 
tacked whole communities, carrying off or destroying much 
property. 

The country Ocedh the Mississippi and longitude 99° 30’ 
was especially cursed with the presence of jayhawkers. Re- 
ports of their depredations came from the parishes of La- 
fourche, Plaquemines, Point Coupee, St. Landry, Rapides, 
and Catahoula, and from the country between the Ouachita 
and the Mississippi. This part of the state was the richest 
and the most densely populated section of rural Louisiana. 
Much of this country was characterized by alluvial river- 
bottom lands and large plantations. It was also a country of 
bayous, lakes, and swamps, and offered natural protection to 
these lawless bands. With Federal control of the Mississippi 
and with Confederate lines in Central and West Louisiana, 
the guerrillas operated in the no man’s land between. Both 
Federal and Confederate military authorities made efforts to 
capture or disperse these guerrilla forces, with little or no suc- 
cess. Judging from military reports, their numbers were aug- 
mented and the territory ovér which they operated was ex- 
tended as the war was prolonged. 

The condition of communities subjected to frequent raids 
by these irregular, lawless bands must have been pathetic. 


March 30, 1865, Manning wrote to Moore from Natchitoches: “I think I am 
very bad off, and yet I have never ceased using coffee, have an abundance of 
excellent bacon and corn beef and never sit down to my table without good 
biscuits and better eggbread.” ‘Thomas O. Moore Papers. 

_ *See Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. II, 952-53, 962-67, 972-77; 
Ser. I, Vol. XLI, Pt. II, 593-94, Pt. III, 317, 402, 498, Pt. IV, 675, 901; Ser. I, 
Vol. XLVIII, Pt. I, 775, Pt. II, 220, 363. 
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Social and Economic Affairs 


Horses, mules, arms, and personal property of any value what- 
ever were usually taken, and cases of murder were not un- 
known. Governor Moore was the recipient of the following 
appeal from a community about forty miles south of Alex- 
andria: 


: Bayou Chicot August 9th A.D. 1862 
To His Excellency 

(Governor of the State of La.) 

Sir 

I appeal to you in the name of the mothers, wives, and daugh- 
ters, of Bayou Chicot and surrounding country; for protection 
against the insults threats and outrages of the Prairie Rangers. 
(Prairie Banditti would be a far more appropriate name.) We 
know not where to appeal for protection; since our Fathers Hus- 
bands and brothers are disarmed, if not to the Governor of our 
loved State. We could not fare worse were we surrounded by a 
band of Lincoln’s mercenary hirelings. As often as that lawless 
band visits this part of the country; outrages of the deepest dye 
are daily committed in our midst by those whom we consider 
enemies to their country. Our homes are entered and pillaged 
of every thing that they see fit to appropriate to themselves. ‘They 
do not as much as respect private rooms, but enter in spite of 
tears and entreaties; and turn up beds rip them open, search 
closets, break open what happens to be locked, in fact they leave 
no corner untouched. And if we appeal to the lawless wreches 
[sic] their reply is that they are but carrying out the orders of 
their (Captain Todd). (Who if justice was measured out to him 
not powder but rope would be administered.) 

It is the general opinion of this community that ere the end- 
ing of this war that they will, after disarming the country, incite 
an insurrection or join the yankees, the first opportunity that 
offers. We hope that Your Excellency will inspect this matter 
closely, and remedy the terrible clamity [sic] that threatens this 
community. We can no longer clame [sic] protection from our 
Fathers, husbands, or brothers, the most of them are in the army 
and those that remain at home are disarmed. And if the evil is 
not corrected by the power of Your arm, civil and law martial, 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


we will appeal to the public Journals, and hold the lawless band 
up to the execration of our glorious Confederacy. 

If this appeal is not heeded by Your Excellency, then I say God 
help us, for we (the Ladies) must rely upon their own right arm, 
and I think that Your Excellency, will discover that soldiers do 
not all ware b [blank in MS.] 

We beg and intreat you not to suspect this as having been writ- 
ten maliciously against Todd or our Country. It is written by a 
patriot in whose vans [sic] flow the blood of the Fathers of the 
revolution, and is written for the good of our community and the 
' cause of our loved Confederacy. 
| Very Respectfully, 

A Soldier’s Sister.® 


This section seems to have been the home of predatory 
bands. In February, 1864, Captain H. C. Monell of the Con- 
federate army wrote from Opelousas, thirty miles from Bayou 
Chicot, of the raids in St. Landry Parish and asserted that the 
lawless bands were increasing in numbers daily. “It is no 
longer the case of a few isolated desperadoes; the entire com- 
munity in the western part of the parish,” he said, “is impli- 
cated in these organizations.”’ Discontented whites, free Ne- 
groes, and slaves were joining them, and aie were nob BIE 
the inhabitants “of everything of value.” 

The state, as well as Confederate authorities, took steps to 
protect citizens against the raids of jayhawkers. The state 
militia was used to search the districts infested by the maraud- 
ers. In February, 1864, the Legislature authorized the gov- 

5 Thomas O. Moore Papers. 

6 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. II, 965-66. See also Shugg, Ort- 
gins of Class Struggle in Louisiana, 179-80. There seems to have been much 
lawlessness in the Opelousas country before the war. It was reported in 
March, 1860, that St. Landry Parish was in the hands of vigilance committees 
and that Opelousas was “the headquarters of the basest scoundrels that ever 
disgraced the human form.” Baton Rouge Weekly Gazette and Comet, March 
7, 1860. This Baton Rouge paper, on May 15, 1860, said of the Opelousas 
‘country: “A terrible condition of society obtains there at this time. There 


are Vigilence [sic] Committees and counter Vigilence Committees, perpetrating 
outrages, too varied in nature and numerous to mention.” 
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Social and Economic Affairs 


ernor to raise a regiment or two of mounted men “‘to act as 
conservators of the peace, and for the defence of the State.” 
Finally, as the last act of the Confederate era, the Legislature, 
February 4, 1865, authorized the Quartermaster General “to 
deliver to each member of the General Assembly, for the use 
of the inhabitants of the parish he represents, to enable them 
to defend themselves against predatory bands and jayhawkers, 
ten pounds of powder and one thousand percussion caps.” ’ 
When Federal gunboats began to move up the Mississippi, 
the Teche, and other streams, citizens of Louisiana destroyed 
thousands of bales of cotton to prevent the Union forces from 
acquiring this valuable property. The Mississippi at places 
between New Orleans and Vicksburg appeared to be on fire 
as the burning cotton floated along the surface. Contempo- 
raries described such scenes at night as “a very beautiful 
sight.” At one place an observer reported ‘“‘volumes of smoke 
ascending on every side, for miles and miles, which marked 
the spots where the planters were burning their crops of cot- 
ton.” * Even the people of Northwest Louisiana began to 
make plans for the destruction of cotton in the event of the 
approach of the Union army. As early as May, 1862, a meet- 
ing of the citizens of Caddo and Bossier parishes was held at 
Cotton Point, and it was resolved ‘that we cordially approve 
of the recommendations of his excellency, governor Moore, 
advising the cotton planters of the navigable streams of Lou- 
isiana to burn their cotton when in danger of falling into the 
hands of the enemy.” A committee of eight persons was ap- 
pointed to see that cotton was placed in “such a position as 
to be readily burned without endangering other property.” ° 


T Louisiana Acts, 1865, p. 65. 

® Dorsey, Recollections of Henry Watkins Allen, 281. See also Hoffman, 
Camp Court and Siege, 36-37. 

®Shreveport South-Western, May 21, 1862. At a meeting at Bellevue in 
Bossier Parish it was resolved that “the owners of cotton on Red River or on 
Lake Bisteneau be requested to remove their cotton out of reach of the enemy 
by 5th June next.” Jbid., May 28, 1862. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


The possibilities of trade, however, were soon tempting 
the owners of cotton, and it was necessary for the military au- 
thorities to adopt stringent measures to prevent the traffic. 
Governor Moore, as commander-in-chief, issued an order on 
the subject, June 21, 1862. He asserted that he had received 
information that cotton had been shipped to New Orleans 
and that attempts would be made to sell it to the enemy. He 
charged that large quantities of cotton were on the banks of 
Bayou de Glaises, and on the Black, Ouachita, Trinity, and 
Tensas rivers within reach of the Federal forces. He ordered 
the colonels of militia of the parishes of Ouachita, Catahoula, 
Caldwell, Tensas, and Avoyelles to have such cotton burned 
immediately unless the owners moved it.” 

In order to understand the position of the farmer it is neces- 
' sary that we review the policies of the Federal and Confed- 
erate governments with regard to cotton. Naturally, with 
_ the establishment of the blockade the owner of cotton found 
the opportunities to dispose of his crop somewhat limited. 
He became more dependent upon government assistance in 
marketing his product. At the same time, under the rules of 
war the farmer found himself in an embarrassing position, 
since in this area the only outlet for cotton was through the 
Federal lines; and his own government opposed trade with 
the enemy. At times, therefore, he was hindered in his busi- 
ness by government policies. He found himself, many times, 
sorely pressed between conflicting policies of the two govern- 
ments and even between the policies of civil and military offi- 
cials of the same government. 

Confederate military authorities, of course, insisted on de- 
stroying cotton that was in danger of falling into the hands of 
_the Federals. This was but natural, since the object of the 
army was to win the war, and cotton surrendered to the enemy 
would have contributed to the enemy’s resources. The Con- 
federate Government realized the great wealth in cotton and 


10 Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XV, 761. 
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Social and Economic Affairs 


in its efforts to finance itself adopted measures which directly 
involved that article. One of these measures was the so-called 
produce loan. This was an effort to obtain a domestic loan; 
and since specie was scarce, produce was acceptable to the 
Government. The measure, adopted on August 19, 1861, 
_provided for a $100,000,000 bond issue. The Government 
issued 8 per cent bonds, a part of which were redeemable as 
early as January 1, 1864, and every six months thereafter. 
Agents of the Government were appointed to negotiate the 
loan with the planters, who were asked to agree to invest in 

these bonds the proceeds of the sale of a certain amount of 
cotton.” 

On April 24, 1863, the Confederate Congress adopted an- 
other measure which directly concerned the cotton farmer. 
This act levied a tax in kind equal to one tenth of the agri- 
cultural products for the year 1863. This produce tithe was 
to be delivered to the post quartermasters by March 1, 1864. 
The cotton would then be transferred to the Confederate 
Treasury Department.” It was hoped to sell much of this 
cotton abroad for specie, but little success was had in shipping 
it. Some was used as collateral security in securing advances 
from foreign merchants. Much of. the cotton destroyed in 
Louisiana on the approach of Federal troops was probably the 
property of the Confederate Government. 

The Confederate authorities found it increasingly difficult 
to obtain supplies from their own people as the war con- 
tinued. In order to overcome this difficulty, the Government 
resorted to the policy of impressments. This system would 
force the owner to sell his wares to the Government at fixed 
prices. .Some cotton was acquired by the Confederacy in this 
way. Another Confederate policy along this line was the es- 
tablishment of a cotton bureau in Texas to control the busi- 


1 Statutes at Large of the Confederate States, 177-83. John C. Schwab, The 
Confederate States of America (New York, 1901), 12-15, 26-27. 
2 Public Laws of the Confederate States, 1 Cong., 3 Sess., Chapter XX XVIII. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy — 


ness of exporting cotton to Mexico in exchange for merchan- 
dise.** Seeehy 

The Federal Government was interested in the question of 
cotton for obvious reasons. Although trading with the enemy 
was contrary to the theory of war, and the initial policy of the 
United States was to sever commercial intercourse with the 
South, that policy constantly changed; and there was an al- 
most unrestricted trade near the end of the conflict.* A law 
of July, 1861, forbade all commercial intercourse with the 
Confederate States, with the exception that the President 
could license and permit trade in such articles and for such 
time as he thought best for the public good. This was called 
the license or permit system and was carried on under the di- 
rection of the United States Treasury Department.” 


18 Schwab, The Confederate States of America, 202-05, 266. The Produce 
Loan Office reported to Secretary Memminger, November 30, 1863, that the 
Confederate Treasury Department had purchased 106,793 bales of cotton in 
Louisiana for $6,739,762.13. Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
Confederate States of America, 1861-1865, p. 217. 

14 EF, Merton Coulter, “Commercial Intercourse with the Confederacy in the 
Mississippi Valley, 1861-1865,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, V 
(1919), 378; A. Sellew Roberts, “The Federal Government and Confederate 
Cotton,” in American Historical Review, XXXII (1926-1927), 262-75. Pro- 
fessor Roberts says that the Federal Government “connived at a more or less 
corrupt domestic trade” in cotton, and he offers three excuses for such a 
policy: (1) Cotton was needed to keep Northern factories in operation. (2) 
“Cotton had to be doled out for French and English mills to prevent active 
interference by those governments in aid of the Confederacy and free cotton.” 
(3) There was a desire to relieve the distress of the inhabitants of certatin 
districts under Federal military control. 

15 Coulter, “Commercial Intercourse with the Confederacy in the Mississippi 
Valley, 1861-1865,” in loc. cit., 379. Whereas Butler encouraged trade with the 
Confederates, Banks regarded the business with hostility and condemned the 
business as contrary to good military tactics. In a letter to Brigadier General 
William H. Emory, July 22, 1863, Banks expressed the opinion that the Con- 
federates had constantly received munitions of war and other supplies from 
New Orleans. He thought the trade should be suppressed “absolutely and 
entirely.” He recognized difficulties, however, in controlling the actions of 
Federal civil officers; and he made the charge that the War Department “seems 
to have transferred” to agents of the Treasury Department almost unlimited 
power upon the subject of trade. N. P. Banks Papers. 
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Social and Economic Affairs 


Early in 1864 the Federal Government made its first ex- 
plicit expression regarding a trade policy beyond the enemy 
military lines. Rules were promulgated by the Treasury De- 
partment and approved by President Lincoln. Any person in 
the Confederacy could bring his products to the Federal au- 
thorities and on taking an oath of allegiance to the United 
States might receive 25 per cent of the value in United States 
notes and a receipt for the remainder. If at the end of the 
war the owner could prove his consistent and continued loy- 
alty, he might receive the balance of the payment.** A new 
law of July, 1864, was designed to eliminate the private trader 
and to place all necessary trade in the occupied territory un- 
der government agents. The President was deprived of 
power to grant permits. Congress evidently intended to stop 
the commerce between the Confederacy and the United 
States. This act, however, did not have the effect that Con- 
gress had anticipated. It threw the trade in cotton “wide 
open,” for in September, 1864, the Treasury Department is- 
sued rules allowing any person who owned products in the 
Confederate lines to bring them to a government agency and 
receive three fourths of their market value in New York in 
greenbacks. These rules proved to be consistent with the act 
of Congress, to the amazement, it is said, of many of the law- 
makers.” 

The whole business of trading between the lines, especially 
the trade in cotton, whether under the license system or the 
system of government agents, was subject to great abuse; and 
perhaps in no other activity of the war of 1861-1865 was there 
so much corruption. Major General Banks, at New Orleans, 
wrote to Mrs. Banks, January 16, 1863: “I thank God every 
night that I have no desire for dishonest gain. I had one hun- 
dred thousand dollars offered me the other day to allow these 
people to ‘continue’ their commercial enterprises, but it was 


16 Coulter, “Commercial Intercourse with the Confederacy in the Mississippi 
Valley,” in loc. cit., 387. 17 ITbid., 388-90. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


no temptation for me.” * Banks may have remained immune 
to temptation, but some of his contemporaries were not so 
high-minded. Rear Admiral David Porter, writing to Major 
General Sherman, October 29, 1863, referred to “‘an army of 
Treasury aids” appointed to carry out the regulations under 
the license system and said: “A greater pack of knaves never 
went unhung.” Referring to the activities of the Treasury 
“aids” in enforcing the regulations governing the licenses, he 
remarked, “It is very much like setting a rat to watch the 
’ cheese to see that the mice don’t get at it.” ® 

Evidently all “knaves” did not wear civilian clothes. In- 
deed, Rear Admiral Porter’s department seems to have had 
its share. A Federal army captain at Alexandria (with Banks’s 
Red River expedition) -wrote on March 19, 1864: “The navy 
is seizing all the cotton they can get hold of. Every gunboat 
is loaded with cotton, and the officers are taking it without 
regard to the loyalty of the owners. It looks to me like a big 
steal.” * ‘The army, too, found opportunities to trade—and 
to plunder—and some of the men yielded to the desire for 
personal gain. A Federal contemporary wrote: 


Banks’s Red River expedition was solely a cotton speculating 
raid. ... Banks’s expedition in the Teche country, General 
Washburn says, was organized for a similar purpose; but there, 
rumor had it, the speculators were more fortunate. Under threats 
of destruction of cotton and sugar, these products were trans- 
ported in immense quantities to New Orleans, where a low price 
was offered the unfortunate owner, with a choice of acceptance 
or confiscation for disloyalty. I withhold the names of prominent 
officers whose fortunes were made while the soldiers were gulled, 
the owners defrauded, and the country’s fame besmirched.** 


18 N. P. Banks Papers. 

19 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XXXI, Pt. I, 780-81. 

20 Captain Deming N. Welch to Colonel Samuel B. Holabird, ibid., Ser. I, 
Vol. XXXIV, Pt. II, 654-55. 

21 Gordon, A War Diary of Events in the War of the Great Rebellion, 1863- 
1865, pp. 325-26. For a good discussion of this subject, see Landers, ‘Wet 
Sand and Cotton—Banks’ Red River Campaign,” in loc. cit., 150-95. 
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Social and Economic Affairs 


In spite of opportunities to trade, there was much cotton 
destroyed in Louisiana in 1864 when Banks advanced up the 
Red River Valley as far as Mansfield. Major General Taylor 
wrote Major General Walker in February, 1864, that no per- 
mission to trade with the enemy could be given. ‘‘My desire 
to alleviate the distress of the people,’’ he said, “induced me 
to wink at the trade of a few bales for family supplies.” 
Abuses of the privileges, however, were forcing him to ‘“‘exe- 
cute the law rigorously.” “wo weeks later Taylor informed 
Brigadier General William R. Boggs that he had given orders 
to burn all cotton likely to fall in the hands of the enemy. 
Taylor himself was instructed by Lieutenant General Kirby 
Smith to have all cotton east of the Ouachita and south of 
Alexandria, with certain exceptions, burned “as soon as you 
feel satisfied that the enemy will move in force.” ” In spite 
of such precautions, the Federals acquired much cotton at 
and near Alexandria in March and April, 1864, part by seiz- 
ure and part by purchase. There was considerable dissatis- 
faction in military circles over the fact that citizens were will- 
ing to trade with the enemy. A Louisianian made the follow- 
ing entry in his diary on March 7, 1864: 


Disaffection among our troops about trading with the Yanks. 
Lay down their arms. Good for our boys. What avails the war 
if we are to give the enemy cotton, what they need and what will 
injure us. No aid to the Yanks for Cotton is still king. Let us 
continue the contest on original principles and destroy every 
pound rather than give it to our foes though we starve and go 
naked.” 


If the Federal forces were elated over the success in acquir- 
ing cotton at Alexandria, they were sorely disappointed with 
their harvest in the country immediately north of that place. 
A Federal officer with Banks’s Red River expedition, writing 
-from Grand Ecore on April 4, 1864, said: “The cotton on 


22 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. I, 495, Pt. II, 939-40, 971-72. 
*3 Diary of William H. Tunnard. | 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


every plantation between a point near Alexandria and Natch- 
itoches and beyond is reported burned by the enemy. The 
fires were distinctly seen on plantations at a distance from the 
line of route, while the cotton on fire showed plainly the 
veracity of the reports.” ** 

Governor Allen opposed the policy of burning cotton which 
was exposed to Federal capture. In December, 1864, he 
protested vigorously to Kirby Smith when Smith proposed to 
carry out a policy of destruction. In the same month he 
asked authority of Lieutenant General Buckner, command- 
ing the District of Western Louisiana, to acquire and export 
for the state of Louisiana cotton south of the Red River and 
beyond the permanent military lines of the Confederate 
forces and exposed to capture by the enemy. Buckner replied 
on February 22, 1865, that “Every facility in my power will 
be given you to carry out the purposes which you express in 
your letter.” * 

While there are no statistics on the subject, it is known be- 
yond doubt that the amount of cotton raised in Louisiana fell 
off greatly in the years between 1860 and 1865. An authority 
states that the cotton crop of the United States amounted to 
more than four and a half million bales in 1860. There was 
a gradual drop for each year thereafter, and the “crops of 
1864 and 1865 probably did not exceed a half million bales.” *° 
Louisiana, so much of which was overrun with Federal armies, 
with consequent loss of horses, mules, implements, and slaves, 
must have witnessed a marked decline in cotton production. 

Slavery in Louisiana during the Civil War is a topic of no 
little difficulty. Few, if any, generalizations can be made on 
.the subject. The problem here is to consider the institution 


24 Assistant Adjutant General George B. Drake to Lieutenant Colonel 
Richard B. Irwin, Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. III, 35-36. 
_ 25 Dorsey, Recollections of Henry Watkins Allen, 281-83; Official Records, 
Ser. I, Vol. LIITI, 1043. 

26 Schwab, The Confederate States of America, 279. 
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Social and Economic Affairs 


as it affected the economic and social life of the state in the 
period covered by this study. 

The slave population of Louisiana in 1860 numbered 331,- 

‘726, or 46.8 per cent of the total population. In thirty-one of 
the forty-eight parishes the slaves outnumbered the free in- 
habitants. In thirteen parishes (ten of which bordered on 
the Mississippi River) the ratio of slave to free population 
was more than two to one. In the district composed of the 
parishes of Carroll, Madison, Tensas, and Concordia, lying 
along the Mississippi from Arkansas to the Red River, the 
ratio of slaves to free people was more than six to one, the 
total population being 53,519 slave and 8,546 free. Orleans, 
which included the city of New Orleans, Winn, in North 
Louisiana, and Calcasieu and Sabine, both in extreme West 
Louisiana, were the parishes with the smallest percentage of 
slave population.” 
_ In general, it can be said that the part of Louisiana (out- 
side of New Orleans) which was subject to Federal occupation 
for most of the war period and the territory that experienced 
Federal raids and expeditions were inhabited by a relatively 
large slave population. For instance, in the territory covered 
by Rapides, Natchitoches, and De Soto parishes—the heart of - 
the Red River expedition of 1864—the ratio of slave to free 
population in 1860 was 1.6 to 1. In fact, 59 per cent of the 
inhabitants of Louisiana outside of New Orleans, by the cen- 
sus of 1860, were slaves. 

In Louisiana, as elsewhere in the South, Maven were. of all 
kinds. During the strenuous days of the war some ran away 
at the first opportunity; some stole or destroyed the property 
of their’ masters and of others; but many remained loyal and 
peaceable to the very end. When the call to arms came and 
the husbands and fathers left to join the ranks of the Confed- 
erate army, the women and older men were left to manage 


27 Eighth United States Census, 1860, Population, 194. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


the slaves. To the credit of the Negro race it should be said 
that their record in these years was relatively free of crime. 
In most cases the slave remained faithful to his mistress and 
‘master at least until the coming of the Federal armies. In 
many places, however, in order to help control the slaves, 
police patrols of men too old for the army were organized. 
Patrol boards exercised general supervision over the patrol 
work; the men elected their noncommissioned officers, and 
regular drills were held.” 

When New Orleans and the surrounding territory were oc- 
cupied by Federal troops in 1862, the slave population of 
South Louisiana was considerably affected. Since the Federal 
Confiscation Act of July 17, 1862, declared free the slaves of 
all persons in rebellion, and the War Department forbade 
the restoration to owners of those slaves who sought refuge 
within the Federal lines, Butler had ample opportunity to 
punish the “rebels” by treating their slaves as freedmen. 
Thousands of slaves deserted their owners and took refuge 
within the Union lines at Baton Rouge, New Orleans, and 
other places. Some planters, either unable to make them 
work, or to support them, or unwilling to keep them in idle- 
ness, directed their slaves to go to the Federals, perhaps for 
sustenance, with the hope of reclaiming them later. Butler, 
on July 19, 1862, because ‘certain persons” had ordered their 
slaves “to go to the Yankees,’’ directed that all such declara- 
tions be considered acts of voluntary emancipation.” 

So great was the exodus of slaves from the country to New 
Orleans that Butler was alarmed at the problem of taking care 
of them. On September 1, 1862, he wrote to Major General 
Halleck: : 


My commissary is issuing rations to the amount of nearly double 
the amount required by the troops. This is to the blacks. They 
28See Whittington, “Rapides Parish, Louisiana—A History,” in loc. cit., 
XVII, 750; Alexander Pugh Diary, entries for July 14, 21, August 3, 10, 1861. 
29 Ficklen, History of Reconstruction in Louisiana, 117-19; Official Records, 
Ser. I, Vol. XV, 526. . 
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Social and Economic Affairs 


are now coming in by hundreds, nay thousands, almost daily. 
Many of the plantations are deserted along the coast, which 
phrase in this country:means the river from the city up to 
Natchez. Crops of sugar-cane are left standing to waste which 
would make a million of dollars’ worth of sugar.*° 


Many Negro slaves enlisted in the Federal army in Louisi- 
ana. The first Negro troops in the state were free Negroes, 
but by 1863 slaves were being admitted to the military ranks. 
In May of that year Major General Banks announced his plan 
to organize a Corps d’Afrique, consisting ultimately of eight- 
een regiments and representing all branches of the service. 
On August 17, 1863, Banks wrote to Lincoln that he had ten 
or twelve thousand Negro soldiers. “The regiments raised 
thus far,” he said, “have been of great service in this depart- 
ment. I think it may be said with truth that our victory at 
Port Hudson could not have been accomplished at the time 
it was but for their assistance.” In October Banks was writ- 
ing to Secretary Stanton: ‘““The number of black troops in 
this department is steadily increasing. I hope within a month 
or six weeks to add from 5,000 to 10,000 to their number.” ™ 

Although Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation excepted 
thirteen parishes in South Louisiana, the Negroes in this 
section were actually nearer complete freedom than those 
within the Confederate lines. Perhaps it would not be incor- 
rect to say that there was a de jure, but hardly a de facto, ex- 
istence of slavery in these thirteen parishes. Many planters 
were persuaded to agree to pay wages to former slaves. Many 
“slaves” remained in New Orleans supported by the military 


80 Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XV, 558. 

31 Tbid., 716-17; Ser. I, Vol. XXVI, Pt. I, 688-89, 776; Ficklen, History of 
Reconstruction in Louisiana, 119-22. A planter of St. Mary Parish wrote in 
his journal, November 9, 1863: “A squad of federal soldiers this day marched 
suddenly into my corn field at Cypress Mort, where the hands were gathering 
corn and forced off without the opportunity of taking care of their families, 
thirteen of the negro men.... They afterwards released the three first 
named as too old for conscription.” Palfrey Collection. 
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_ Louisiana in the Confederacy 


authorities. Some were servants for the officers of the Federal 
army in the city.” 

Major General Banks published Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation and called attention to the fact that portions of 
Louisiana were not affected. This general order, however, 
instructed military authorities that the laws of the United 
States forbade officers of the Army and Navy to return slaves 
to their owners. To prevent idleness and vagrancy among 
Negroes a “‘sequestration commission” was authorized to es- 
‘tablish a yearly system of Negro labor at fixed wages or a pro- 
portion of the annual crop. Discipline and “perfect subordi- 
nation” on the part of the Negroes were to be enforced by 
officers of the United States Government. Deserted fields 
were to be harvested and abandoned estates cultivated by the 
quartermaster’s department of the Army.“ ‘This system of 
supervised labor, amended somewhat by subsequent military 
orders in 1864 and 1865, governed the relations between 
planters and Negro laborers in the Federal controlled section 
of Louisiana for the remainder of the war. It was reported 
that ‘During the year 1864, fifteen hundred plantations were 
worked by fifty thousand freedmen under the supervision of 
a Federal agent, who reported that on not more than one per 
cent of the plantations would the laborers fail to receive their 
full wages.” * Some of the plantations were operated by the 
owners; others were managed by lessees, many of whom were 
Northern men. According to the Federal superintendent of 
free labor, the “‘old planters’’ dealt more fairly with the freed- 

82 Ficklen, History of Reconstruction in Louisiana, 119, 125; Diary and Cor- 
respondence of Salmon P. Chase, 316, 330. 

83 Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XV, 666-67. George S. Denison thought that 
such a system was a return to slavery. He wrote to Chase about it on March 
31, 1863, and after comparing the Negro problem under Butler and Banks 
said: “Slavery abolished by General Butler, I regard as completely re-estab- 
lished.” Diary and Correspondence of Salmon P. Chase, 379. 

84 Annual Cyclopaedia, V (1865), 515. See also the report of Thomas W. 


Conway, superintendent of the Bureau of Free Labor, February 1, 1865, in 
Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XLVIII, Pt. I, 703-10. 
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- Social and Economic Affairs 


men, paying them “more promptly, more justly, and appar- 
ently with more willingness than have the new lessees from 
other parts of the country,” although “some few Northern 
men” treated the freedmen “better . . . than any others.” * 

Federal military control of the plantation system tended to 
becorme more strict and complete. By general orders of 
March 11, 1865, Major General Stephen A. Hurlbut directed 
that all contracts for plantation labor should insure the labor- 
ers ‘‘just treatment, wholesome rations, comfortable clothing, 
quarters, fuel, and medical attendance, and the opportunity 
for instruction of children,” and wages of $10 a month for 
first-class male hands, $8 for first-class women workers, $3 for 
boys under fourteen, and $2 for girls. Hours of labor were 
limited to ten a day in the summer and nine in the winter, 
and the “afternoon of Saturday and the whole of Sunday shall 
be at the disposal of the laborer.”” Provost marshals in the 
parishes were charged with the general supervision and wel- 
fare of the laborers.® 

Some planters, apparently, were not pleased with the sys- 
tem. Enforcement of the regulations caused much friction 
and almost chronic trouble between employers and the mili- 
tary authorities. Some provost marshals were influenced by 
political considerations, and special permits and fees encum- 
bered the planters and sometimes ate up the profits." “The 
planters saw in the system many unnecessary restrictions and 
much “red tape.” A. F. Pugh of Assumption Parish made the 
following observations in his diary: 


March 28, 1865. I went to the sugar house today for the first 
time since January. I have purposely staid away to avoid talking 


5 Report of Thomas W. Conway, February 1, 1865, Official Records, Ser. I, 
Vol. XLVIII, Pt. I, 703-10. 36 Tbid., Ser. I, Vol. XLVIII, Pt. I, 1146-48. 

37 B. I. Wiley, “Vicissitudes of Early Reconstruction Farming in the Lower 
Mississippi Valley,” in Journal of Southern History, UI (1937), 444-45. Also, 
planters were often disturbed by visits of Federal officers in search of prospec- 
tive Negro soldiers; and sometimes laborers, mules, and wagons were taken. 
Ibid., 445-47. . 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


to the negroes about a contract before I was ready to make one. 
I am now ready and had a talk with a few of them on the sub- 
ject. It was not very satisfactory on either side. 

April 5. Set up last night until 2 o'clock, preparing my 
contracts. 

April 14. I have agreed with the negroes to pay them monthly 
wages. It was very distasteful to me, but I could do no better. 
Every body else in the neighborhood has agreed to pay the same 
and mine would listen to nothing else.** 


-The disgruntled lessee of Good Hope Plantation in Con- 
cordia Parish wrote to his business partner, May 11, 1865: 


It will be impossible to get a correct report of our monthly 
proceedings and all the other little silly facts for the U. S. insane 
authorities. . . . Uncle Samuel is a kind obliging old gentleman 
to throw all these wholly superfluous obstacles and delays and 
petty annoyances in the way of his nephews—especially such 
deserving nephews as all lessees are. He is worse than Louisiana 
gnats. Had I better specify in the report the number of hump- 
backed and crooked leged [sic] ladies and gentlemen resident 
here? Are the pigs and fowls to be included among the “de- 
pendents” or the sore-backed angular horses and distorted lame 
mules? 

Your gnat-and-government-stung partner 
ep. Ws 


The military expeditions into Central and North Louisiana 
had a deleterious effect upon slavery in those sections. Some 
of the planters were wise enough to remove their slaves out of 
the way of the advancing army, taking them to the northwest 
corner of the state or to Texas. Many others had no such 
opportunity or failed to take such a precaution. When the 
Federal troops evacuated Alexandria and marched to Port 


88 Alexander F. Pugh Diary. There are several labor contracts and payrolls 
in the Louisiana State University Department of Archives. See especially the 
Good Hope Plantation Collection (A), and the Landry (Severin, and Family) 
Collection. 

89 J. D. Waters to G. Klapps, Good Hope Plantation Collection (A) (Louisi- 
ana State University Department of Archives). 
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Social and Economic Affairs 


. Hudson in 1863, planters found their slaves—if they were 
fortunate enough to find them—in a state of almost complete 
demoralization. A friend wrote to Governor Moore from 
Rapides Parish: “The arrival of the advance of the Yankees 
alone turned the negroes crazy. . .. All business was sus- 
pended and those that did not go with the army remained at 
home to do much worse.” Two weeks later the same cor- 
respondent was writing the governor that “Mr. Y. tells me you 
have 27 missing from Emfield—-22 of whom are hands—and 
I think there are now eleven gone from Mooreland.” ” The 
experiences on many plantations were probably similar to 
those described by John H. Ransdell to Governor Moore in 
_aletter of May 26, 1863, from Rapides Parish: 


Things are just now beginning to work right—the negroes 
hated to go back to work again. Several have been shot and 
probably more will have to be. Chambers’ down here—have been 
acting very bad—and the overseer and five or six others ran off 
since Friday last. On Sunday the most of those left were whipped 
and matters are getting on better now. All the furniture at 
Emfield was taken out of the house and taken to the negroes’ 
cabins—and yesterday morning when I got there Y. was having 
it brought back. Old Frank and a number of others started too 
late—our cavalry turned them back—and now Frank says he 
never had any idea of going with them. The recent trying 
scenes through which we have passed have convinced me that 
no dependence is to be placed on the negro and that they are the 
greatest hypocrites and liars that God ever made.* 


The white inhabitants of the section held by the Federal 
army were sometimes victims of the more or less lawless state 
of affairs. They were practically without power to aid or 
defend themselves, and the Federal army was not always a 
sure protection. Colonel Nathan A. M. Dudley of the Fed- 

40 John H. Ransdell to T. O. Moore, May 24, June 6, 1863. Quoted by G. P. 
Whittington, “Concerning the Loyalty of Slaves in North Louisiana,” in 


Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XIV (1931), 491-93, 499-500. 
*t Thomas O. Moore. Papers. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


eral army wrote from Donaldsonville, in the Louisiana “sugar 
bowl,” on August 2, 1863, that on the several government 
plantations in that vicinity, “stocked with negroes, from 100 
to 250 each,” there were no overseers, and the Negroes were 
destitute of subsistence and idle. ‘““These negroes, in some in- 
stances,’ he said, ‘“‘having procured mules and horses, ride 
from one plantation to another, threaten the lives of the few 
white inhabitants that remain, and commit various depreda- 
tions, in some instances of a serious character.” # 

Many of the families in sections exposed to Federal raids 
moved with their slaves to the hill country of North Louisi- 
ana. A number of such groups moved from Madison and 
Tensas parishes to the vicinity of Mt. Lebanon, a thriving 
town in Bienville Parish, taking slaves and a portion of their 
household goods with them. When Vicksburg fell, many 
North Louisiana families, including a number from Mt. Leb- 
anon, packed their wagons and started for Texas with slaves, 
mules, and cattle. Some of these went to the country around 
Marlin and Mexia, Texas. The exodus of families and 
slaves was not without protest from those who remained. The 
editor of the Shreveport Semi-Weekly News commented on 
the situation in August, 1863: 


Already do we hear of persons making preparations to leave 
this place with their negroes. This is patriotism—with a venge- 
ance. How much better would it be for our cause, if every man 
with negroes would place himself at their head, and say that he 
had concluded to give a helping hand in driving back the destroy- 


42 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XXVI, Pt. I, 667-68. For the effects of the 
war on the “sugar bowl,” see Walter Prichard, “The Effects of the Civil War 
on the Louisiana Sugar Industry,” in Journal of Southern History, V (1939) 
315-332. Professor Prichard says that the war “almost annihilated the sugar 
industry.” R. W. Shugg says, “Of more than 1,200 large estates that harvested 
the cane of 1861, only 180 were struggling to get along in 1865.” Shugg, 
Origins of Class Struggle in Louisiana, 193. ' 

43 Lavinia Egan, “History of the Egan Family” (MS. in the possession Of < 
Miss Lavina Egan, of Mt. Lebanon, Louisiana). 
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Social and Economic Affairs 


ers of his peace. Future history could be read with great satis- 
faction by the next generation, if it chronicled the fact that on 
the approach of the enemy, A, B, and C, planters in the neigh- 
borhood, offered the service of their slaves to the military, and 
aided materially in driving back the invaders. 


The Federal Red River expedition of 1864, besides de- 
stroying real and personal property to the value of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, added to the demoralization and fur- 
ther depleted the ranks of the slave population of Central and 
North Louisiana. Hundreds of slaves flocked to the Federal 
camps, and many enlisted in the Federal army.” Apparently, 
also, a new impetus was given to the exodus to Texas. Wil- 
liam H. Tunnard, who was a member of a large party moving 
to Texas with slaves and livestock, while near Natchitoches in 
March, 1864 (Banks’s army was at Alexandria), wrote in his 
diary: 


March 26.... A very short journey. Trouble in crossing 
stock. 15 wagons buggies and carriages about 70 negroes sheep 
mules and cattle. Utter confusion—worse confusion. Awful 
tedious business this running from the Yanks. The pathetic and 
ridiculous combined. Sighs and tears, negro slang cursing, etc. 
blended. 

[A few days later near Minden] 

_ April 5. Awakened early by news of a general stampede in 
camp. Up and off with. . . . Chase and catch 11 negroes, two 
horses, 6 mules and ambulance. My pony gone. Still missing 14 
negroes, 7 mules and 3 horses. 

April 6. Clear and pleasant. Arrived after sun up from our 
negro hunt feeling completely used up. Preparing to leave camp 
once more minus many mules and negroes. So they go.*® 


“Shreveport Semi-Weekly News, August 25, 1863. 

** Van Alstyne, Diary of An Enlisted Man, 292, 304. 

**Diary of William H. Tunnard. Tunnard was on furlough from the 
army, evidently suffering from a wounded hand, as he says occasionally: 
“hand better.” He did not go to Texas, but left the party near the Texas 
border and started toward the camp of his regiment. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


The state authorities were not unmindful of the problems 
and opportunities connected with slavery. When the Legis- 
lature was in session at Opelousas, it adopted an act in Janu- 
ary, 1863, authorizing the governor to press into the service of 
the state to build fortifications and other works of public de- 
fense able-bodied male slaves from eighteen to fifty years old. 
The total number impressed at any one time should not ex- 
ceed one half of the number of male slaves of those ages “‘be- 
longing to any one person or persons, or under the charge of 
any person or persons.’ The owners of slaves impressed were 
entitled to wages of one dollar a day for each slave, to be paid 
in state or Confederate States Treasury notes.” It was under 
the authority of this act that slaves were impressed to work on 
fortifications on Red River, notably at Fort De Russy, Grand 
Ecore, and Shreveport. 

Several measures pertaining to slaves were adopted by the 
Legislature at the session which began at Shreveport in May, 
1863. Among them was one of June 17 that authorized slave- 
owners, or their agents, where more than thirty slaves were 
impressed from any parish, to select one person for every 
thirty slaves to give personal supervision over the Negroes in 
“all things affecting their health and comfort.” Such super- 
visors were to be paid by the state. At the same time the 
Legislature appropriated $500,000 to pay owners for slaves 
lest by death or otherwise while employed on public works 
in Louisiana.* | 

Another measure of a different kind was inspired no doubt 
by the enlistment of slaves in the Federal army and by their 
acts of violence which followed the Federal march to Alex- 
andria in the spring of 1863. This act of June 20 provided 
the death penalty for any slave convicted of bearing arms 
against the inhabitants or the government of the state or 
against the Confederacy, or convicted of engaging in any re- 


47 Louisiana Acts, 1862-1863, pp. 10-11. 
48 Louisiana Acts, Extra Sess., 1863, pp. 16-17. 
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Social and Economic Affairs 


volt, rebellion, or insurrection. Another act of the same date 
provided that any slave accused of engaging in revolt, re- 
bellion, or insurrection, or of encouraging others to do so, 
might be tried and punished in any parish of the state. 
Governor Allen was one of the first men of prominence in 
the Confederacy to advocate the use of slaves in actual combat 
service in the Confederate army. He publicly urged such a 
measure upon the Legislature and the Confederate authori- 
ties, recommending emancipation of all slaves placed in the 
army. As early as September 26, 1864, he wrote to Secretary 
James A. Seddon: .‘““The time has come for us to put into the 
army every able-bodied negro man asa soldier. ‘This should 
be done immediately. . . . I would free all able to bear arms 
and put them in the field at once. They will make much 
better soldiers with us than against. us, and swell the now 
depleted ranks of our armies.’ As is well known, the Con- 
federate Congress authorized the use of slaves in the army a 
few weeks before the surrender of General Lee at Appomat- 
tox. ; | 
The exodus of planters’ families and slaves received the 
attention of the Legislature. An act of February 3, 1865, 
legalized the removal of mortgaged slaves from the state when 
in danger of falling into “the hands of the enemy” upon ap- 
plication to the district judge and the granting of the neces- 
sary order, with the execution of a bond.” A similar act of 
the same date authorized administrators, curators, and exec- 
utors of successions, and the tutors of minors, to remove the 
slaves and personal property of such successions and minors 
out of the state ‘‘when such property is in danger of falling 
into the hands of the public enemy.’ Administrators, etc., 
were required to make bond and give security before the re- 
moval of property. It was stated that the act was to take ef- 


49 The two acts discussed are found in ibid., 27-28. 
50 Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XLI, Pt. III, 774. See also Dorsey, Recollec- 
tions of Henry Watkins Allen, 257. 51 Louisiana Acts, 1865, pp. 14-15. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


fect immediately and “remain in force during the existence 
of the present war.” ” 

In a special message to the Legislature, January 27, 1865, 
Governor Allen recommended the passage of an act author- 
izing the governor to appoint “‘syndics’” to operate abandoned 
plantations for the benefit of the absent owners.* ‘The Legis- 
lature responded by an act of February 4 empowering the 
executive to appoint one or more syndics in each parish to 
take charge of and manage abandoned plantations, and to 
prevent their devastation. The syndics were to be remuner- 
ated from produce of the plantations at salaries fixed by the 
governor. Excess produce was to be sold and the proceeds 
paid into the state treasury for the benefit of the plantation 
owners.”* 

The act providing for the operation of abandoned planta- 
tions by the state is an example of the serious economic prob- 
lems confronting the people in the last months of the war. 
It came too late to help to restore agriculture to a more pros- 
perous condition—if, indeed, it could have had that result. 

The story of fabulous prices in the Confederacy is too well 
known to require any lengthy discussion here. Louisiana, of 
course, was no exception. There, as elsewhere, high prices 
arose chiefly from a dual cause—scarcity of goods and a de- 
preciated currency. Perhaps a few references to contempo- 
rary records will be of interest to the modern reader. 

The ante-bellum South had been an agricultural district, 
dependent upon the outside world for its manufactured arti- 
cles. Even such large cities as New Orleans were not built 
upon an industrial foundation. That city’s wealth and popu- 
lation were due to its location on the Mississippi River, with 
its great import and export trade. It was, at least up to 1850 
—when railroads began to affect the situation—the great port 
for the entire Mississippi River Valley. With very little man- 


62 Tbid., 21. 58 Louisiana House Journal, 1865, pp. 40-41. 
54 Louisiana Acts, 1865, pp. 38-39. 
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Social and Economic Affairs 


ufacturing of her own, the South found herself seriously hand- 
icapped by the disruption of trade with the industrial North 
and by the partial, if not complete, severing of commerce 
with Europe. When the supply of manufactured goods on 
hand at the beginning of 1861 began to be used up, and mili- 
tary operations in some sections resulted in a certain amount 
_ of destruction, articles of manufacture soon became conspicu- 
ous for their absence. Thus, a Louisiana girl wrote in her 
diary in September, 1862: 


Now, in present phraseology, “Confederate” means anything 
that is rough, unfinished, unfashionable, or poor. You hear of 
Confederate dresses, which means last year’s. Confederate bridle 
means a rope halter. Confederate silver, a tin cup or spoon. 
Confederate flour is corn meal, etc. In this case the Confederate 
carriage is a Jersey wagon with four seats, top of hickory slats 

covered with leather, and the whole drawn by mules.*® 


The record of a newspaper, one of the few published with- 
outinterruption in Louisiana throughout the war, is perhaps 
a fair index to the scale of prices and the supply of articles of 
manufacture. The Shreveport News, a daily, began publica- 
tion on April 13, 1861, with John Dickinson as publisher and 
editor. The subscription rate was $8 per year. The paper 
continued as a daily until November. With the issue of 
November 11, 1861, the paper became the Semz-W eekly News 
with a subscription rate of $4a year. The publisher gave two 
reasons for the change to a semiweekly: poor health and the 
fact that the town did not seem able to support a daily paper. 
On December 2, 1862, Dickinson announced to his patrons 
that “during my absence” another would have charge of the 
columns of the paper. ‘Having not yet received the supply 
of paper sent for,” he said, ‘I have concluded to go in search 
of some.” The editor was back on the job on December 30, 
having been successful in his quest for paper. 


55 Dawson, A Confederate Girl’s Diary, 233. se with permission of 
Houghton Mifflin Company, publishers. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


The annual subscription rate for the Semi-Weekly News by 
this time was $8, and a single copy sold for twenty cents. On 
March 10, 1863, the News made this explanation: “Last week 
. we secured a small lot of paper for $900, or about 131{ cents 
a sheet. We notice this for the information of people who 
complain because they have to pay twenty cents for a paper 
in Shreveport, when in Richmond 10 cents is the price.” 

The Semi-Weekly News was more fortunate than many 
other Louisiana papers. Perhaps as an encouragement to its 
- patrons and as a compliment to itself the News told its readers 
on the date of the above explanation of rates—March 10, 
1863: ‘““The Avoyelles Pelican is printed on wall paper, thus 
enabling its patrons in the course of time, to paper their _ 
rooms. ... The American Patriot, Clinton, Louisiana, ap- 
pears on leaves of a day-book or journal.” 

On August 14, 1863, the subscription rate of the Semz- 
Weekly News was raised from $8 to $12 a year. Two weeks 
later the paper made this announcement: “As we would 
much prefer not selling single copies of this paper we will 
commence today, charging fifty cents per copy.” Early in 
September the announcement was repeated in these words: 
“The price of single copies of this paper is fifty cents, and no 
grumbling.” * On November 27 the subscription rate went 
up to $20 a year, though single copies remained at fifty cents. 
Early in 1864 the publisher took the readers into his confi- 
dence and told them: ; 


We paid last week, for common manilla paper, $220 per ream. 
Who can beat the figures? For the information of the unac- 
quainted, we would state that 480 sheets constitute a ream. - . 
We get fifty cents per copy for our papers when purchased by 
news-seekers, yet we would much prefer not selling a copy at 
one dollar and be compelled to supply the demand.” 


56 Shreveport Semi-Weekly News, August 28, September 8, 1863. 
57 [bid., February 9, 1864. — 
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Social and Economic Affairs 


Incidentally, on the day of this frank statement came the an- 
nouncement that the subscription rate was raised from $20 to 
$30 a year. Evidently the publisher was about to exhaust the 
supply of paper on hand, for on February 26 he made this 
proposition: “We have a lot of Wall paper which we will 
exchange for white or colored printing paper. Who re- 
sponds?’’ In less than two weeks the shortage of paper forced 
the publisher to make adjustments, and the Semi-Weekly 
News became the News, a weekly paper with a subscription 
rate of $15 a year. “We will reduce our prices as soon as we 
can obtain paper at reasonable rates,” the publisher said in 
the issue of March 8, 1864, ‘‘as it is we would rather not re- 
ceive any more subscribers.” 

But rates, in Confederate currency at least; were not re- 
duced. The rate was increased on August 2, 1864, to $25 for 
six months and $15 for three months, indicating a drastic 
decline in the value of currency. On this day the publisher 
announced, “Persons who prefer paying in specie can have it 
at the rate of $6 per annum.”’ On September 20 the rate for 
specie payment was reduced to $4, the charge for payment in 
currency remaining stationary. 

Many other articles of manufacture, besides paper, con- 
tinued to be scarce for the period of the war, though some | 
things were obtained in increasing amounts in 1864 and 1865 
from Mexico, particularly necessities, under Governor Allen’s 
State store system. Provisions, too, in general, were scarce. 
Nearly all things sold for fabulous prices, chiefly because of 
the depreciated currency, which, however, seems to have had 
a higher value in Louisiana than elsewhere in the last few 
months of the war. | 

In February, 1864, Dr. Bartholomew Egan, superintendent 
of the state laboratory at Mt. Lebanon, purchased for his 
friend, former Governor Moore, thirty-four yards of cloth, 
a part of which he obtained in Shreveport. When sending 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


the cloth, Dr. Egan wrote: “I am afraid I can procure no 
more of any description at present... . I paid fifteen dollars 
per yard for each kind, in all $510.00.” * Prices in Shreve- 
port in August, 1864, included the following: butter, $5 a 
pound; eggs, $5 a dozen; beans, $2.50 a quart; apples, 25 cents 
to 50 cents each; melons, $1 to $5 each.” A soldier, writing 
from ‘Starvation Hollow’ near Alexandria, told of a week’s 
stay in Shreveport and added, “I never became so tired of a 
place in my life. The fare at the hotel was meager and the 
prices exorbitant, $20 per day—fruits were in abundance. 
Melons were plentiful and in consequence I was never melon- 
cholly.” © , 

In December, 1864, E. W. Halsey wrote to Dr. Egan that 
he had had the state storekeeper at Shreveport to purchase 
two silk handkerchiefs for the doctor. “They cost seventy 
dollars each!” ® he said. About the same time Thomas 
Courtland Manning, down at Alexandria, wrote to former 
Governor Moore, who was in Texas: 


The improvement of the currency is gratifying as these military 
successes. Gold sold here last week at 14, and provisions are 
falling, but dry goods continue at unreduced prices. Mrs. A. 
who is selling out, offers a doz. cups and saucers at the moderate 
price of $300. I am reduced to three, all of my china and crock- 
ery having been stolen in the raid of ’63, but if that is the price, 
I shall resort to tin cups or gourds.” 


If necessity is the mother of invention, it is also the patron 
of discovery and the promoter of industry. It may, indeed, 


58 Foan to Moore, February 16, 1864, Thomas O. Moore Papers. A Con- 
federate, J. D. Garland, near Harrisonburg, February 18, 1864, wrote his 
parents that “Socks sold here today at 10 and 12 dollars per pair.” J. D. Gar- 
land Papers (Louisiana State University Department of Archives). 

59 Tunnard, The History of the Third Regiment Louisiana Infantry, 327. 

60 Frank Palm to Henrietta Lauzin, Aug. 21, 1864, Gras-Lauzin (Family) 
Papers (Louisiana State University Department of Archives). 

61 Halsey to Egan, December 8, 1864, Lavinia Egan Collection. 

82 Manning to Moore, December 27, 1864, Thomas O. Moore Papers. 
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Social and Economic Affairs 


be the reviver of ancient practices. The war brought destruc- 
tion, scarcity, high prices, and privation to Louisiana. It 
also presented the problem of overcoming difficulties and of 
finding ways to make adjustments. It tested the patience, the 
endurance, and the ingenuity of the people of the state. Just 
as suffering was not confined to the battlefields and the army 
hospitals, so, likewise, not all the acts of heroism and sacrifice 
nor all the great achievements were performed by officers and 
soldiers. Armies and a civilian population had to be fed and 
clothed; the sick had to be nursed and supplied with medi- 
cines; indigent families, especially those of absent soldiers, 
required assistance; and other matters pertaining to the com- 
mon welfare, from the making of corn whiskey to the ad- 
ministering of justice in the courts, confronted the people and 
the public authorities. 

Reference has been made in an earlier chapter to the re- 
vival of saltmaking in North Louisiana in 1861. This was 
necessitated by the blockade and by the Confederate Govern- 
ment’s activities in salting great quantities of meat for ship- 
ment to the armies. Naturally, every possible source of salt 
was sought under such conditions. Salt licks which had 
scarcely been touched for twenty years were worked to full 
capacity during the war. 

The Louisiana Legislature in January, 1862, withdrew 
from sale all public lands upon which were located salt 
springs, except lands along the Gulf coast. It was stipulated 
that any entry of such public lands during the existence of 
the war should be null and void. At the same time the Legis- 
lature granted to a Professor M. J. R. Thomassy, a French 
geologist, the exclusive right to use any salt springs or saline 
waters discovered or made available by him on lands belong- 
ing to the state, for the purpose of making salt. The right 
was not to apply to any salt spring or saline waters already 
used. Furthermore, this special grant was to become void 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


within six months after the passage of the act if the manu- 
facture of salt had not commenced.® 

The chief salt works of North (Northwest would probably 
be more correct) Louisiana were the Drake Salt Works on 
Saline Bayou in the western end of Winn Parish; King’s Salt 
Works, also known as Castor Saline, in southwest Bienville 
Parish; Rayburn’s Salt Works, about eight miles from the 
town of Bienville; the various works around Lake Bisteneau, 
a large lake lying in the parishes of Bossier and Bienville.* 
The land around Lake Bisteneau was claimed by the Con- 
federate Government since it was an old lake bottom. No 
rent, therefore, was charged for saltmaking there. For this 
reason, as well as because of the purity of the salt, the Lake 
Bisteneau region came to be the greatest salt-producing site.® 

The fame of the salt licks of North Louisiana spread far 
and wide during the Civil War, and men came from great 
distances with gangs of slaves to make salt. It was reported 
in January, 1862, that there were three hundred men engaged 
in saltmaking around Lake Bisteneau with an average pro- 
duction per man of six barrels per week.*° Later the number 
of persons working at the Lake Bisteneau salines increased 
to more than one thousand. Numerous wells from ten to 
twenty feet deep were sunk. Platforms were built around 
the wells; the brine was pumped to the surface and then 
conveyed to the furnaces by troughs supported on forked 


63 Louisiana Acts, 1861-1862, p. 27, 84. Little is known of Thomassy’s sub- 
sequent activity. In late 1862 or early 1863 a Frenchman named Thomassy 
appeared at Lake Bisteneau in Northwest Louisiana and began rather elabo- 
rate preparations for making salt by evaporation. His scheme was ridiculed 
by local residents. A band of Arkansas men arrived and a controversy be- 
tween Thomassy and these men resulted in the departure of the Frenchman. 
Lonn, Salt as a Factor in the Confederacy, 74-75. 

64 Take Bisteneau is located today in Bienville, Bossier, and Webster parishes. 

65 Lonn, Salt as a Factor in the Confederacy, 22, 48, 207. The writer is also 
indebted to Miss Lavinia Egan for the use of her manuscript entitled “The 
Salines of Bienville Parish.” 

66 Shreveport Southwestern, January 29, 1862. 
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Social and Economic Affairs 


poles. Common iron washpots, kettles, and steamboat boilers 
were used for evaporating pans. 

It is estimated that the Rayburn salt licks near Bienville 
- yielded about one thousand bushels a day. The Confederate 
Government contracted with J. C. Weeks for all the salt he 
could make at Drake’s Saline in Winn Parish at the rate of 
$10 a bushel, an agreement which Weeks probably regretted 
later when his neighbors were receiving as much as $15 a 
bushel for their salt. Some of this salt was hauled in wagons 
to the Confederate army at Monticello, Arkansas. Women 
whose husbands were serving in the Confederate army came 
in wagons, sometimes with ox teams, or on horseback, from 
great distances to the salt works of North Louisiana to get 
salt for their needs.” 

The only new source of salt discovered during the war in 
Louisiana, or for that matter in the Confederacy, was the 
rock salt mine on Avery Island, near New Iberia. Salt springs 
had been worked intermittently on the island for more than 
half a century. Judge Daniel D. Avery, owner of the island 
when the Civil War began, attempted to increase the yield of 
salt from the springs. In the process of deepening the wells 
a bed of rock’salt, clear as crystal, was discovered. This was 
in May, 1862. When the Confederate authorities learned of 
this. valuable discovery, Major General Taylor was directed 
to furnish military protection and to promote the work of 
mining the salt. Pits were sunk by government agents, and 
a packing plant was established at New Iberia to cure meat. 
Great quantities of salt were shipped from Avery Island to 
points in the Confederacy. About five hundred men worked 


67 Lonn, Salt as a Factor in the Confederacy, 68-69, 207; Lavinia Egan, “The 
Salines of Bienville Parish.” Miss Egan says of Rayburn’s Salt Works: “A 
fee of 214 bits per bushel was charged for the privilege of making salt and 
for the wood cut and consumed. At this rate, receipts are said to have 
amounted to about $375 per day, which would give a daily production of about 
one thousand bushels.” Miss Lonn, too, places the daily production at Ray- 
burn’s at 1,000 bushels. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


day and night in the salt mines, and the yield was over 
thirteen hundred bushels a day.® | 

This very valuable source of salt was under Confederate 
_ control for less than a year, for in April, 1863, Federal troops 
of General Banks’s army advanced upon the salt works and 
took possession, destroying buildings, machinery, and six 
hundred barrels of salt ready for shipment. Federal au- 
thorities might not have known it, but a terrible loss was 
inflicted on the Confederacy when Avery Island fell to the 
boys in blue.” , 

Considerable efforts were made to discover mineral de- 
posits in Louisiana during the last year of the war. The idea 
seems to have been part of Governor Allen’s program to 
develop the resources of the state and to revive and promote 
trade and industry. In response to his recommendations, the 
Legislature, in February, 1864, adopted an act “To establish 
a Mining and Manufacturing Bureau for the State.’ The 
governor was authorized to have a thorough geological survey 
of Louisiana made and to select suitable sites for locating iron 
and lead furnaces and other works necessary to develop the 
mineral resources of the state. An appropriation of $500,000 
was made to carry out the provisions of the act.” Soon after 
the passage of this act Governor Allen offered a reward of 
$2,000 to any person “‘who shall discover lead in the State of 
Louisiana, and make known the same to the Governor or his 
agents; provided it is found in sufficient quantities to justify 
the State in erecting furnaces, machinery, etc.” ™ 

Allen told the Legislature in January, 1865, that the state 
had been explored for deposits of lead and iron ore and only 
_a little trace of lead ore was found. Several North Louisiana 

68 Tonn, Salt as a Factor in the Confederacy, 32-33, 70-71, 208, 222; Taylor, 
Destruction and Reconstruction, 114. 

69 .onn, Salt as a Factor in the Confederacy, 192-93; Official Records, Ser. I, 
Vol. XV, 382, Report of Colonel William K. Kimball. 


70 Louisiana Acts, 1864, pp. 32-33. 
71 Shreveport Semi-Weekly News, February 23, 1864. 
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Social and Economic Affairs 


parishes had iron ore in large quantities, he reported, but it 
was so “refractory” that he had not pursued the matter 
further. He had, however, purchased for the state one- 
fourth interest in the Sulphur Iron Works in Davis (now 
Cass) County, Texas, about ninety miles from Shreveport, 
for $50,000. The company, he said, ‘owns a valuable tract 
of land covered with inexhaustible beds of rich iron ore.” 
The business was managed by a board of five directors, two 
of whom were appointed by the state of Louisiana. ‘I con- 
sider this purchase very fortunate,” the governor said. “Al- 
ready the stock is worth double the money stipulated.” ” 

In an effort to stimulate the manufacture of cloth and 
to render assistance to families of soldiers and sailors the 
state authorities adopted a scheme of purchasing and dis- 
tributing cotton and wool cards. ‘The initial step was 
taken in the last year of Governor Moore’s administration. 
In June, 1863, an act of the Legislature authorized the 
governor to draw as much as $500,000 from funds ap- 
propriated in January for the assistance of families of soldiers 
to buy cotton and wool cards to be distributed at cost to 
families of men in the military or naval service of the Con- 
federacy, and to the families of deceased soldiers and seamen. 
Surplus cards might be sold to others for their own use at 
any price above cost as fixed by the governor and the state 
treasurer.” 

Little or nothing seems to have been done, however, 
before the inauguration of Allen. That executive, with 
characteristic vigor, attacked the problem with enthusiasm 
and energy. He recommended to the Legislature in Janu- 
ary, 1864, the appropriation of $1,000,000 for the purchase 
of cotton cards to be distributed among ‘‘the ladies of the 


State for personal use—in order that every white female in 
72 Louisiana House Journal, 1865, p. 6; Annual Message of Governor Henry 
Watkins Allen, January, 1865. A résumé of the message is found in the 
Shreveport News, January 31, 1865. 
™ Louisiana Acts, Extra Sess., 1863, pp. 22-23. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


Louisiana, above the age of eighteen, shall receive a pair 
of cotton cards free of cost and charges.” The Legisla- 
ture responded with an act of February 9, authorizing the 
governor to use state funds up to $700,000 to purchase 
cotton and wool cards to be distributed through police 
juries to families of soldiers and seamen, “Whether said 
officers, soldiers, or seamen be alive or dead” and to all 
indigent females above the age of twelve years. No more 
than two pairs, however, were to be distributed to any one 
family living together.” 

Governor Allen took steps immediately to carry out the 
plan. He appointed agents and contracted with them for 
the purchase and delivery of cotton and wool cards.” By 
January, 1865, he was able to report to the Legislature that 
he had imported fifteen thousand pairs of cotton cards 
which he had sold to soldiers’ families at $10 per pair.” 
The successful operation of the plan inspired the Legisla- 
ture to adopt the following joint resolution on February 1, 
1865: “Be it resolved. ... That the Governor be re- 
quested to increase the importation of cotton and wool 
cards, so as to supply not only soldiers’ families, but all the 
citizens of the State at a price merely covering cost and 
carriage.” * | 

Steps were taken, also, for the manufacture of cotton 
cards within the state. In June, 1864, Allen appointed 
Josiah Marshall to superintend the erection and operation 


7 Louisiana House Journal, 1864, p. 32; Shreveport Semi-Weekly News, 
January 29, 1864. 7 Louisiana Acts, 1864, pp. 22-24. 

7 Contracts of the State of Louisiana. Records of the War Department, 
Confederate Records, The National Archives, Chap. 8, Vol. 134, pp. 21-35 
(microfilm copy possessed by the writer). A contract between Allen and Leo- 
pold Levy, February 29, 1864, stipulated that Levy was to buy and deliver 
to Allen $40,000 worth of cotton and wool cards. Jbid., 25. A good discussion 
of Governor Allen’s work in this connection may be found in Chandler, “The 
Career of Henry Watkins Allen,” 164-66. 

77 Annual Message of Governor Henry Watkins Allen, January, 1865. 

78 Louisiana Acts, 1865, p. 12. / 
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Social and Economic Affairs 


of machinery at Minden for the manufacture of cotton 
cards.” A machine with a small amount of wire was ob- 
tained from Governor Joseph E. Brown of Georgia, and 
two machines and six hundred pounds of wire were pro- 
cured from Virginia. This equipment was installed, and 
operations were begun at Minden.” 

The importation of cotton cards, as well as other articles 
of manufacture, was effected through the purchase and 
exportation of cotton and sugar (mostly cotton) by the 
state. The governor appointed more than a score of agents 
to manage this business. Most of the trade was carried on 
through Texas and Mexico; and Crockett, Navasota, San 
Antonio, and other Texas towns became bases of opera- 
tions for the agents of Louisiana. Wagons, with Mexican 
and Negro drivers, crossed and recrossed the country be- 
tween the Rio Grande and the Red River, exchanging 
Louisiana cotton and some sugar for Mexican and Eu- 
ropean commodities such as dry goods, medicines, tools, 
implements, paper, ordnance stores, and various other 
articles.“ In this, as in all other matters, Governor Allen 
had the fullest co-operation and support of the Legislature. 
Indeed, Louisiana was most fortunate in the cordial rela- 


7® Contracts of the State of Louisiana. Confederate Records, The National 
Archives, Chap. 8, Vol. 134, p. 33. 

® Louisiana House Journal, 1865, p. 7; Annual Message of Governor Henry 
Watkins Allen, January, 1865. ’ 

*1 Contracts of the State of Louisiana. Confederate Records, The National 
Archives, Chap. 8, Vol. 134, pp. 101-19, 134, 162. Names of agents and the 
amount of cotton purchased for the state by each in March-May, 1864, are 
found here. The agents are designated as “purchasing,” “transportation,” 
“purchasing and exporting,” and “purchasing and importing” agents. 

*2 Letters Received, Executive Department, State of Louisiana, 1860-1865. 
Records of the War Department, Confederate Records, The National Archives, 
Chap. 8, Vol. 131, pp. 59-87 (microfilm copy possessed by the writer). Emory 
Clapp, who seems to have been one of the most active agents, was stationed at 
Navasota. Communications from him, dated June 5 and November 5, 1864, 
are in ibid., 71, 87. See also the excellent article on Henry Watkins Allen in 
the Dictionary of American Biography, and Dorsey, Recollections of Henry 
Watkins Allen, 238-39. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


tions between the branches of the state government. In 


‘February, 1865, the Legislature lent its support to Allen’s 


policy of supplying the needs of the people by the exchange 
of cotton for commodities. The act authorized him to 
purchase cotton belonging to citizens of Louisiana, export 
it, and “import the full value thereof, in such articles as in 
his judgment may be deemed necessary to supply the wants 
of the people of this State.” * The Legislature, of course, 
was giving its approval to a fait accompli. 

Medicines were obtained from two  sources—from 
Mexico and from state laboratories established at Mt. 
Lebanon and Clinton. Governor Allen, in his first message 
to the Legislature in January, 1864, recommended the appro- 
priation of $500,000 for the purchase of medicines to be 
distributed to the physicians of the state who should, “under 
bonds, be required to administer the same at cost and charges, 
to their patients.” ‘I am receiving letters continually from 
the most respectable physicians,” he said, “informing me that 
their patients are suffering for medicines. I cannot urge upon 
you too strongly this appropriation. The physicians ask it 
—all classes in the community call for it—humanity itself 
demands it.” * 

The Legislature responded with an appropriation as asked 
for. A dispensary was established at Shreveport. Large sup- 
plies of medicines were obtained from Mexico, and every 


83 Louisiana Acts, 1865, pp. 37-38. Governor Allen wrote to Dr. B. Egan, of 
Mt. Lebanon, February 15, 1865: “You speak in gratifying terms of the en- 
dorsement of my official acts by the Legislature. My intercourse with the 
members of the General Assembly, both official and social, was of a very 
satisfactory character. Their full approbation of my course and their cheerful 
action upon all of my recommendations will be remembered by me with 
grateful pride. I do not forget, however, that the measures which have won 
their approbation are those in which I have been aided and sustained by able 
and zealous assistants like yourself.” Original letter in the Lavinia Egan 
Collection. 

84 Shreveport Semi-Weekly News, January 29, 1864; Louisiana House Journal, 
1864, p. 33. 
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Social and Economic Affairs 


portion of the state under Confederate control was supplied. 
Governor Allen reported in January, 1865, that great diffi- 
culties had been met but the medicines on hand were “amply 
sufficient for many months to come.” ‘Every citizen of Loui- 
siana,’’ he said, “‘can now be abundantly supplied with medi- 
cines of all kinds.” © 

The state laboratories occupied an important place in 
Governor Allen’s plans for aiding the citizens of Louisiana. 
In recommending to the Legislature, in his first message, the 
establishment of a mining and manufacturing bureau, in- 
cluding a sci EB for preparing indigenous medicines, he 
declared: “This is a great undertaking; but we are a great 
people, and should be equal to any emergency.” The Legis- 
lature concurred with the governor and on February 11, 
1864, authorized him to establish a state laboratory, “‘for the 
purpose of manufacturing, preparing and dispensing medi- 
cines,” and appropriated $250,000 for that purpose.** Im- 
mediately, Allen undertook to put the act into effect. One of 
his first steps was the appointment of Dr. Bartholomew Egan 
as superintendent of the new laboratory to be established at 
Mt. Lebanon. When writing to Dr. Egan on February 24 to 
notify him of his appointment, Allen said: 


These medicines when prepared are to be sent to different 
parts of the State and dispensed as the law requires. . . . You 
will purchase and put up such machinery as you may think 
proper, in order to meet the wants of the suffering. I have this 
matter much at heart and wish you to enter at once on the 
duties of your office. I suggest that you make your Headquar- 
ters at Minden and immediately advertise for indigenous barks, 
roots, herbs, etc.*’ 

85 Annual Message of Governor Henry Watkins Allen, January, 1865. Allen 
reported that medicines had been furnished citizens at about one third of the 
market price, to the value of $274,972, and that $13,790 worth of medicine had 
been distributed for charitable purposes. 

*6 Louisiana Acts, 1864, p. 68. For Governor Allen’s message, see Shreveport 
Semi-Weekly News, January 29, 1864, and Louisiana House Journal, 1864, p. 34. 

8? Lavinia Egan Collection. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


In March Allen authorized Dr. Egan to purchase the lands 
and buildings of the Female College at Mt. Lebanon and 
have the property “suitably fitted up.” “I do not apprehend 
that the enemy will visit your town,” he said, ‘“‘and if they do 
they will not probably burn a medical Laboratory. In any 
event I deem it advisable to incur such risk. I desire you to 
expedite your preparations with all zeal and energy.” ® 

Dr. Egan purchased for the state of Louisiana the Mt. 
Lebanon Female College and eighty-four acres of land for 
- $6,400. One of his first acts was to address a circular to 
‘the people of Louisiana urging the extensive planting of 
medicinal plants. A machinist was employed and sent in 
search of machinery. The buildings were transformed into 
manufacturing laboratories. Most of the skilled workers 
were detached from the Confederate service, some of them 
being disabled for active war duty. A chemist, a manufac- 
turer of castor oil, a distiller, a potter, two coopers, and 
an overseer of the turpentine operations were employed. 
Twenty-nine Negro men were impressed into service. In 
addition to these workers, a number of persons were em- 
ployed to collect roots, barks, and medicinal herbs.® 

The most needed medicines were turpentine, alcohol, pure 
whiskey, and castor oil. No difficulty was experienced in 
making turpentine, for the long leaf pine forests of North 
Louisiana furnished, according to Dr. Egan, “‘a pure article of 
spirits of Turpentine pronounced by every physician superior 
to the North Carolina Turpentine.” An excellent brand of 
whiskey, also, was manufactured. Governor Allen wrote to 
Dr. Egan, November 24, 1864: “Accept my thanks for the 
second sample of the State whiskey. I find it improved in 
flavor, body and dimensions. Gentlemen of highly cultivated 
‘taste’ pronounce it the purest and pleasantest domestic 


88 Allen to Egan, March 22, 1864, Lavinia Egan Collection. 
8? Report of Dr. B. Egan to Governor Allen, January 1, 1865. Dr. Egan’s 
copy in the Lavinia Egan Collection. 
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Social and Economic Affairs 


whiskey they have seen.” * ‘This whiskey was manufactured 
for medical purposes and was supplied to physicians. 

J. W. Willis of Forest Grove, Louisiana, contracted with 
Dr. Egan to raise castor beans and make castor oil. Willis 
had had experience in this work as superintendent of his 
father’s castor oil factory in Georgia. He wrote to Dr. Egan 
on January 21, 1865, that he was sending twenty-nine gallons 
of castor oil, but added that “‘the oil is not as fair an article © 
as I would wish, which is owing to my not having the proper 
fixtures for heating.” * Castor oil was made also at the State 
Laboratory at Mt. Lebanon. Although Dr. Egan reported 
on January 1, 1865, that he had not been able to stimulate 
the people sufficiently to cultivate medicinal plants and herbs, 
the situation in regard to castor oil must have improved, for 
he wrote to a friend after the war that he had “fortunately 
procured.the selfshelling seed and was about to make castor 
_ oil enough when the war closed to supply the whole Trans- 
Mississippi Department.’ Opium, too, was made at Mt. 
Lebanon from a native white poppy. According to Dr. Egan, 
the opium was “in its effects as far as I could see no way 
inferior to the opium of commerce.” ” 

On the day that Dr. Egan was appointed to superintend 
the institution at Mt. Lebanon, Governor Allen authorized 
Dr. Edward De Loney and W. D. Winter, state agent, to 
establish a laboratory at Clinton in East Feliciana Parish to 


* Lavinia Egan Collection. This paragraph is based also on Dr. Egan's 
report of January 1, 1865, referred to in the preceding citation, and on a letter 
from Dr. Egan to Henry Boyce, president of the Alexandria and Arkansas 
Railroad, August 23, 1870, ibid. 

* Original letter in the Lavinia Egan Collection. Joshua Willis, father of 
J. W. Willis, wrote to Dr. Egan on September 21, 1864, that a certain physician 
had taken a bottle of castor oil to Shreveport as a specimen of manufacture 
of J. W. Willis and had represented the oil as his own manufacture, and added: 
“Dr, and myself are church members and as this will involve a church 
investigation, will thank you to send me . . . the certificate requested.” Ibid. 

* This paragraph is based on Dr. Egan’s official report of January 1, 1865, 
and on his letter to Henry Boyce, August 23, 1870, Lavinia Egan Collection. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


manufacture and dispense medicines for the people of the 
state east of the Mississippi River. He gave them $10,000 
to begin operations.” Allen reported to the Legislature in 
January, 1865, that this laboratory was operating successfully, 
although the work had been seriously interfered with bv 
Federal raiding parties.” 

Louisiana adopted a modified prohibition law during the 
war of 1861-1865. On June 20, 1863, the Legislature made it 
unlawful, for the period of the war, for anyone to distill 
within the state “any kind of grain, sugar, molasses or cane 
juice, into any kind of intoxicating liquors.” Punishment 
for violation of the law was fixed at a fine of from $5,000 to 
$15,000, and imprisonment for from three months to one 
year. Informers were entitled to one half of the fine col- 
lected. The act empowered and instructed sheriffs to seize 
and detain any distillery or liquor manufactured in violation 
of the law.” This statute was warmly commended by Allen 
when he became governor in January, 1864. He felt, how- 
ever, that further legislation was necessary, and he urged the 
Legislature to prohibit the importation or sale of intoxicating 
liquors except 2 medicinal purposes. In this connection he 
said: 


There is still a crying evil in our midst. We are importing 
daily from neighboring States large quantities of alcoholic poison. 
The effect of this poison upon the community is most lamentable. 
. .. In the army it is worse—nine-tenths of the arrests and pun- 
ishments are caused from intoxicating liquors. . . . 

. . The use of ardent spirits is a luxury; nothing more, noth- 
ing less; and our patriotic people will most cheerfully dispense 
with that luxury during the war. Besides, the trade now carried 
on in liquors is diverting a large capital into improper channels, 


88 Chandler, “The Career of Henry Watkins Allen,” 170-71; Contracts of 
the State of Louisiana. Confederate Records, The National Archives, Chap. 8, 
Vol. 134, p. 97. 

_ ™ Louisiana House Foutnal,’ 1865, pp. 7, 12-13. 

%5 Louisiana Acts, Extra Sess., 1863, pp. 26-27. 
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Social and Economic Affairs 


which, instead of being used for the good of the country, is flood- 
ing the land with poison, and death, and crime in all its horrid 
shapes.** 


In this matter, at least, Governor Allen failed to win legis- 
lative concurrence. He was, however, very diligent in en- 
forcing the law against the manufacture of liquor. He was 
impelled to do this by the necessity of preserving the supply 
of breadstuffs, sugar, and molasses for food, which was the 
chief purpose of the liquor-restriction Sh On this subject 
he wrote: 


All breadstuffs, sugar, and molasses are required for the army 
and for destitute families of soldiers. In many portions of 
Louisiana grain is already scarce. I daily receive appeals for 
assistance, and every surplus barrel will be needed during this 
and the coming year.” 


Financial relief to indigent families of men in the military 
service was largely an undertaking of private persons and 
associations for the first year or two of the war. In addition 
to this form of aid many of the parishes appropriated funds 
for assisting those in need. But as the war was prolonged and 
the conscription acts increased the number of families de- 
prived of the breadwinners, the problem of aiding the desti- 
tute became too great for private enterprise or for local gov- 
ernments. The state was forced to assume the responsibility. 
Louisiana accepted the challenge and adopted a liberal policy 
toward indigent families of soldiers and seamen. For the 
reader who is familiar with the history of the raising of an 
army by the United States in the World War, it should be 
pointed out that the selective draft of 1917 and 1918 did not 
deprive families of the one person upon whom they were 


% Louisiana House Journal, 1864, pp. 31-32; Shreveport Semi-Weekly News, 
January 29, 1864. 

*T Dorsey, Recollections of Henry Watkins Allen, 243. See also Allen's refer- 
ence to the subject of intoxicating liquors in his message of January, 1865, in 
Louisiana House Journal, 1865, pp. 7-8. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


dependent. There was, therefore, no great social problem of 
feeding the families of soldiers. But the Confederate con- 
scription acts took every able-bodied white man, except those 
in certain occupations and industries, regardless of the needs 
of his dependents. Dependent women and children were 
thus thrown on their own resources, except for the very small 
and often irregular pay which the soldier received. 

The Louisiana Legislature at Opelousas, January 3, 1863, 
adopted a comprehensive scheme of relief with an appropria- 
tion of $5,000,000. Families of soldiers or sailors, who were 
citizens and residents of Louisiana at the time of entering the 
military service, in “‘necessitous circumstances, or [who] may 
hereafter become so,” were entitled to receive payments from 
the state treasury as follows: five dollars a month for each 
child under twelve, ten dollars a month for the wife and “the 
like sum of ten dollars per month for the father and mother, 
and five dollars per month for each brother and sister under 
the age of twelve years, who are members of a family, de- 
pendent on such officer, soldier or marine, for a support and 
unable to support himself or herself.” * 

This remained the basic law on relief to soldiers’ families. 
Subsequent acts merely filled in details or added new ma- 
chinery to facilitate the operation of the law of 1863. For 
instance, an act of February 11, 1864, authorized the governor 
to arrange with Confederate officers for issuing provisions and 
other necessaries of life to those families entitled to such 
relief by the act of January 3, 1863. Confederate officers were 
to be paid for such provisions by the state authorities. At the 
same time the governor was authorized to purchase corn and 
other provisions from private individuals to supply families 
in districts where there was great scarcity.” Evidently, it 
was found that supplying women and children with state and 
Confederate Treasury notes was not sufficient to prevent 
acute distress. Speculators and an inadequate transportation 


%8 Louisiana Acts, 1863, pp. 35-36. 99 Louisiana Acts, 1864, p. 70. 
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Social and Economic Affairs 


system, and perhaps other considerations, forced the state into 
the business of supplying food. 

The task of administering relief was undertaken by Gover- 
‘nor Allen with diligence and enthusiasm. The problem be- 
came an especially difficult and challenging one after Major 
General Banks’s Red River campaign of March and April, 
1864. Allen met the crisis with genuine sympathy for the 
sufferers and with a display of rare administrative skill. He 
appointed a number of relief commissioners to distribute 
provisions to the people of the state,” with instructions to 
sell supplies to persons able to pay for them and to give freely 
to the destitute. Allen reported to the Legislature in 
January, 1865, that his agents had distributed 30,792 bushels 
of corn, 20,182 pounds of bacon, 59,965 pounds of flour, 
62,195 pounds of sugar, and 700 beeves.*” By this date $432,- 
882.94 had been drawn from the state treasury to issue pro- 
visions to families of soldiers and to indigent persons.** Some 
idea of the relief furnished by state bounty may be obtained 
from the following account of a Natchitoches newspaper in 
1864: ; 


No public notice has yet been taken of the State supplies of 
provisions furnished by Governor Allen to the destitute, and 
those in better circumstances, who had suffered by the Yankee 
invasion. His very prompt and liberal efforts in this way demand 
a public acknowledgment, which it is the object of this article 
to make. Vast good has been done in this and in the parish of 
Rapides, especially by this bounty. Early in May last, Governor 
Allen had loaded two boats with corn, bacon, flour and sugar, 
destined for this parish, without solicitation, and in anticipation 
of the wants of those who lived along the path of the enemy. . - - 


100 Summaries of reports of state agents for July-November, 1864, are found 
in Letters Received. Confederate Records, The National Archives, Chap. 8, 
Vol. 131, pp. 74-98. For instance, J. D. Strother distributed corn to the peo- 
ple of Winn Parish in July, 1864; and Joseph Pender and W. D. Godwin issued 
flour to soldiers’ families in St, Landry in November. 

101 Louisiana House Journal, 1865, pp. 9-10. 102 [bid, 

108 Report of a special joint committee of the Legislature, ibid., 36-37. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


As much as near fifteen thousand pounds of flour, five thousand 
pounds of sugar, seven thousand pounds of bacon, and five thou- 
sand barrels of corn, were received, and either given to the 
destitute, or sold for such prices as they could afford to pay, to 
those who were able to pay. Along the line of march of the 
enemy from Mansfield to the mouth of Cane River, and along 
the river from above Campte [sic] to the same point, the enemy 
had taken or destroyed nearly every eatable thing, and what little 
they left, our own pursuing troops generally appropriated. Thus, 
those who had laid up abundant supplies for the season, sud- 
denly found themselves deprived of their last ear of corn and 
pound of bacon by either one army or the other. Starvation 
literally stared this part of our population in the face, and the 
bounty of the State came very opportunely.’™ 


Wounded soldiers were returning to Louisiana afflicted 
with permanent or temporary disabilities which made them 
unable to support themselves. Without government assist- 
ance they would have become a burden on the suffering 
families. In fact, many must have added to the already heavy 
load borne by the women. Governor Allen recommended 
to the Legislature in his initial message in January, 1864, that 
the state pay disabled men $11 a month. ‘The Legislature 
responded by an act of February 10, 1864, entitled “An Act 
for the Relief of Sick and Wounded Soldiers.” ‘The measure 
provided for the payment of $11 a month, payable every three 
months, to every person entering the army or navy from 
Louisiana who was wounded or disabled in the state or Con- 
federate military service to the extent of being unable to 
support himself with the necessities of life, and who had been 
honorably discharged from military service by reason of such 
disability. It was provided, however, that no person was to 
receive payment for any period of disability prior to the pas- 
sage of the act. Two hundred thousand dollars was ap- 
propriated to carry out the law.” 


104 Dorsey, Recollections of Henry Watkins Allen, 279-80. 
105 Louisiana House Journal, 1864, p. 32. Shreveport Semi-Weekly News, 
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Social and Economic Affairs 


Several hospitals for sick and wounded soldiers were main- 
tained in Louisiana, and the Legislature was liberal in sup- 
porting these institutions. More than $100,000, for instance, 
was appropriated in 1863 for soldiers’ hospitals at New Iberia, 
Greensborough, Natchitoches, and Monroe.*” 

Official acts of state officers and agencies do not complete 
the story of rendering assistance to the soldier or to his family. 
The personal touch of human sympathy was never lost, and 
private efforts and agencies of mercy never ceased to lend a 
helping hand. Louisiana women, like their sisters of other 
states of the Confederacy, labored in hospitals and relief 
stations to help the cause. A Texas soldier has left us this 
picture of October, 1863: 


The court-house in Opelousas was made a hospital for our 
wounded, and there occurred a scene that melted into tears the 
most obdurate. It was the sympathy of the women. The ladies 

of Opelousas and its vicinity, young and old, Catholic and 
- Protestant, came crowding in, and waited upon our men just as 
if they had been their husbands and brothers. Long will be 
remembered with heartfelt gratitude, by the Texas soldiers, the 
appreciative kindness and sympathy of the Louisiana ladies.‘ 


In August, 1863, the ladies of Shreveport and vicinity 
opened a house on Edwards Street for the entertainment of 
soldiers passing to and: from their commands. In the first 
ten days one hundred soldiers were fed and lodged and 
provided with rations for their journey. Citizens of Shreve- 
port and Caddo and Bossier parishes donated such things as 


January 29, 1864; Louisiana Acts, 1864, p. 30. Governor Allen made provision 
for many individual cases of distress from a contingent fund at his disposal. 
Wounded or destitute soldiers or mothers of such men were paid from $50 to 
$100 for expenses to travel home. One item of October 18, 1864, shows a 
gift of $200 to a woman for the expense of burying her child. See Contingent 
Fund, State of Louisiana, 1860-1865. Records of the War Department, Con- 
federate Records, The National Archives, Chap. 8, Vol. 116 (microfilm copy 
possessed by the writer). 

106 See Louisiana Acts, 1862-1863, p. 26, and Acts, Extra Sess., 1863, p. 4.” 

107 Blessington, The Campaigns of Walker’s Texas Division, 145. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


flour, meat, hominy, fruits, potatoes, and peas. A report of 
the treasurer of this Soldiers’ Home for January, 1865, showed 
a cash expenditure of $870 with a balance of $1,713 in the 
' treasury. Many donations of provisions and a cash contribu- 
tion of $100 had been received during the month. The home 
had been visited during January by 535 soldiers, who were 
given 1,380 meals and 447 lodgings.** 

Concerts and benefits of various kinds were given to raise 
money for relief causes. In October, 1863, the ladies of 
Shreveport gave a concert at the Presbyterian Church and 
raised $1,500 for the indigent soldiers’ wives. In October of 
1864 the Shreveport Glee Club gave “a grand vocal and in- 
strumental concert,’ at the request of Governor Allen, for 
the benefit of the Missouri troops in the Trans-Mississippi 
Department. The sum of $5,000 was raised by this means. 
Shreveport ladies gave another concert in December, 1864, 
for the benefit of the Eighteenth Louisiana Regiment. Ac- 
cording to the newspaper, the house was crowded to capacity 
and some were turned away. In the same month $3,517 and 
thirty-four pairs of socks were received as a result of two per- 
formances of a concert, one for the whites and one for the 
“darkies,” at the Mansfield Female College. The concert was 
given for the benefit of the Missouri soldiers." 

108 Shreveport Semi-Weekly News, August 28, 1863; Shreveport News, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1865. 


109 Shreveport Semi-Weekly News, October 6, 1863; Tunnard, History of the 
Third Regiment Louisiana Infantry, 329; Shreveport News, December 13, 1864. 
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Chapter VIII 


Relations with the Confederacy 


Paavore FAMILIAR WITH the history of the Confederacy is 
aware of the fact that the Confederate Government was con- 
fronted with and attacked upon the issue of state rights. 
There are those who believe that the insistence on their 
“sovereign rights” by the states of the Confederacy was one 
of the main causes of the failure of the movement for South- 
ern independence. The extent to which this is true will 
probably never be determined. There is the danger of trying 
to make out a case for the Confederate Government and, 
consequently, of laying too much stress on isolated cases of 
controversies between state capitals and the Richmond gov- 
ernment. The whole picture, with instances of co-operation 
as well as of controversy, is needed to give a balanced view. 

It will be remembered that Louisiana sent six delegates to 
_ the convention which met at Montgomery, Alabama, on 
February 4, 1861, to form a provisional government for the 
seceded states. These delegates performed the mission and 
participated in the election of the president and vice-presi- 
dent of the Confederacy. They shared also in the labor of 
drafting the so-called permanent constitution of the Con- 
federate States. It will be remembered also that the Louisi- 
ana secession convention of 1861 ceded to the Confederacy 
the former United States forts, arsenals, lighthouses, mint and 
customhouse in the state of Louisiana. On March 7 the con- 
vention authorized and instructed A. J. Guirot, state deposi- 
tory, to transfer to the Confederate Government the “bullion 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


fund” of the mint and the money collected from custom 
duties at New Orleans after January 31, 1861. These trans- 
fers were made, and on March 14 the Confederate Congress 
adopted resolutions of thanks for the liberality of the state 
of Louisiana.* 

There was some difficulty and apparently some friction at 
the beginning between Governor Moore and the Confederate 
authorities over military preparations. This was caused by 
the changing policies of the general government and by 
Governor Moore’s desire to retain for state use part of the 
arms and ammunition captured with the Federal arsenal and 
forts. Later friction resulted from Governor Moore’s belief 
that the defenses of Louisiana were being neglected by the 
Confederate authorities. While these differences seem to 
loom large on the records, it should not be overlooked that in 
the meantime regiment after regiment of Louisiana soldiers, 
long before Confederate conscription was practiced, were 
fighting in Virginia and ‘Tennessee. 

As related previously, the Confederate Congress adopted 
acts on February 28 and March 6 providing for the creation 
of a provisional army for the Confederacy. On March 8 
Confederate Secretary of War Walker wrote Governor Moore 
concerning the acts of Congress and stated that since the 
organization of a regular army for the Confederacy must 
necessarily be slow, the main reliance of the general govern- 
ment at the time must be on the state forces then in service. 
He expressed the hope that Governor Moore would tender 
the Louisiana troops to the Confederate Government. The 
next day he appealed to Moore for 1,000 men for Pensacola 
and 700 for Forts Jackson and St. Philip.’ 


1 Journal of the Louisiana Convention, 1861, p. 265; Statutes at Large of the 
Provisional Government of the Confederate States, 18. The “bullion fund” 
transferred amounted to $389,267.46; the amount of the customs was $147,- 
519.66. 

2 For both communications see Official Records, Ser. 1V, Vol. I, 134-35. See 
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| Relations with the Confederacy 


When the Louisiana Legislature on March 15, 1861, au- 
thorized the governor to transfer the military forces of the 
state to the Confederate Government, Governor Moore im- 
mediately transmitted a copy of the act to Secretary Walker 
and indicated that he was complying with his request of 
March 9 for troops. At the same time the Louisiana execu- 
tive put in a word for his own state by saying: “It is im- 
portant, for the good of the service and especially with a view 
to the defense of the Mississippi and the approaches to the 
city of New Orleans, that an officer with the proper rank 
should without delay be placed in command of the Military 
Department of Louisiana.’’* In another communication 
Governor Moore wrote Walker that a small force of four 
companies of four-month men would be used to garrison 
Forts Pike, Macomb, St. Philip, and Jackson. Since the terms 
of enlistment of these men would soon expire, “I shall expect 
the Provisional Government of the Confederate States,” he 
said, ‘“‘to see to the proper protection of those forts.” The 
forts, according to Moore, were inadequately garrisoned and 
“by no means in a proper state of defense.” 

The seizure of the arsenal at Baton Rouge on January 10, 
1861, resulted in the capture of 47,372 pieces of small arms 
and considerable gunpowder. On March 15 Governor Moore 
wired the secretary of war that he was ready to transfer arms 
and ammunition, and suggested that he send an agent to 
receive them. Walker accepted the offer, naturally, and sent 
an agent to Louisiana. When Captain William R. Boggs of 
the Confederate army appeared at Baton Rouge on March 26 
to receive the arsenal for the general government, he found 
Adjutant General Grivot of Louisiana directing the removal 
of the serviceable arms to be retained as the property of the 
state. Boggs immediately wired Walker of this action, and 





above, page 54 for the acts of the Confederate Congress, and page 55 for the 
acts of the Louisiana convention and Legislature on this subject. 
3 Official Records, Ser. IV, Vol. I, 172. 4 Tbid., Ser. I, Vol. LIII, 636. 
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‘Louisiana in the Confederacy 


Walker wired Governor Moore: “Are not all the arms and 
ordnance in your arsenal to be turned over to the Govern- 
ment?” Moore replied: “All except a sufficient supply for 
volunteer companies and militia, should the latter be needed.” 
On March 28 he wrote to Walker: 


Louisiana will keep arms only sufficient to arm the volunteer 
companies being organized throughout the State and to furnish 
the militia that might be called out in case of an emergency. I 
directed Adjutant-General Grivot to that effect. Should he have 
reserved more than I believe necessary for that purpose they will 
be immediately transferred. Ammunition and everything re- 
ceived from the United States that can be spared will be handed 
over to the Confederate States. Our interest and destiny are the 
same, and rest assured all that I can do to promote our success 
will be done.° 


There were serviceable arms in the Baton Rouge arsenal 
when the Confederate authorities took it over. Governor 
Moore issued an order on the arsenal for arms on April 26. 
Captain John C. Booth, Confederate officer in charge of the 
arsenal, refused to honor the governor’s order. Moore im- 
mediately wired a protest to Secretary Walker, saying, in 
part: “I have made no transfer to Government. . . . I want 
enough to arm all volunteers called for and some for the city, 
and must have them. . . . I cannot send men off unarmed.” 
Walker ordered Captain Booth by wire to let Moore have 
arms and ammunition, and to Moore he telegraphed: “There 
is no need of any excitement. Whatever the arsenal contains 
is for the defense of the country.”’* On May 13 Captain 

8 Ibid., 667-68, and Ser. IV, Vol. I, 171. 

6 These communications are found in- ibid., Ser. I, Vol. LIII, 675-76. It — 
would appear, therefore, that the Confederate authorities had possession of 
the arms in the arsenal at Baton Rouge and surrendered them to Governor 
Moore on demand. In fairness to Governor Moore, it should be said that he 
seemed to be interested both in retaining arms for state defense and in seeing 
that Louisiana soldiers, when they left the state for service, should be equipped © 


with arms. Louisiana regiments were leaving the state supplied by the state 
with arms from the Baton Rouge arsenal. 
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.Relations with the Confederacy 


Booth wired Major Josiah Gorgas, Confederate Chief of 
Ordnance, that Governor Moore had taken twelve hundred 
muskets, and added: “I have abandoned the arsenal... . 
The course of the Governor is astonishing.” ’ A week later 
Governor Moore, who was trying to furnish the Confederacy 
with the troops that had been requested, wired Walker that 
the arming of any more regiments to leave the state depended 
upon the number of arms left in the arsenal. “I am em- 
phatically unwilling to leave the State without sufficient arms 
for home protection,” he said.° 

While it would seem that Governor Moore was imbued 
with the spirit of local defense and was withholding or 
threatening to withhold arms from the Confederate Govern- 
ment, the fact remains that the state was fully equipping regi- 
ments for service elsewhere in the Confederacy. Moore did 
write to Secretary Walker on July 6, 1861, that “we ought not 
to be without arms when we may reasonably expect an in- 
vasion ourselves in the fall at furthest,’ and he made the claim 
that “our people have exceeded the number called for, more 
troops being in the field now from this State than were re- 
quired to fill your requisitions.” ° 

There were difficulties, too, in connection with furnishing 
troops. One disturbing element, at least to Governor Moore, 
was the fact that the Confederate authorities, who seemed 

T Ibid., 682. 

8 Ibid., Ser. IV, Vol. I, 337. See also Frank L. Owsley, ‘““Local Defense and 
the Overthrow of the Confederacy: A Study in State Rights,” in Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XI (1925), 490-525. 

® Official Records, Ser. 1V, Vol. I, 422. Adjutant General Grivot, of Louisi- 
ana, wrote to J. P. Benjamin, then Confederate secretary of war, on January 
28, 1862: “After having responded to the several requisitions made upon it, 
and placing into the field not less than 20,000 troops, all armed, the State finds 
itself at present without arms to supply the volunteer force organized by its 
citizens for its defense, as there are at present no less than 15,000 troops 
organized in companies, battalions, regiments, and of that number not more 
than 6,500 are armed, a large portion of which are the most miserable and 


unserviceable arms known in the civilized world; ....” Jbid., Ser. I, Vol. 
’ LUT, 775. 
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‘Louisiana in the Confederacy 


none too certain of their own plans and needs in the early 
months of the war, expected the states to enlist and train 
troops and hold them in readiness for a call to be sent to a 
designated place. Governor Moore objected to this practice 
as being beyond the resources of the state. He insisted that 
the Confederate authorities receive and muster into the Con- 
federate service the troops from Louisiana as soon as they 
were organized. As it was, the Confederate Government 
would not take charge of them until wanted for immediate 
service, and the state could not, for lack of means, according 
to Moore, keep them in camp to move at any moment. Of 
course, with the passing of time and the increasing need for 
more men in the armies of the Confederacy, this no longer 
remained a problem.” 

The organization of regiments and the transfer to the Con- 
federate service proceeded smoothly for several weeks. It will 
be remembered that on April 18, 1861, the secretary of war 
made requisition upon Louisiana for 3,000 soldiers for twelve 
months’ service. This number was raised to 8,000 when a 
requisition for 5,000 additional men was made on April 21. 
Governor Moore immediately issued a proclamation calling 
for volunteers. On April 29 the First Regiment of Louisiana 
Volunteers under Colonel Albert G. Blanchard was trans- 
ferred to the Confederate service and was ordered to Virginia. 
The Second and Third Regiments were mustered into the 
‘Confederate army on May 11. After the organization of the 
Fourth and Fifth Regiments on a twelve months’ enlistment 
basis Governor Moore was informed on May 13 that “no more 
twelve-months volunteers will be received from Louisiana,’ 


10For Governor Moore's position see his correspondence with Secretary 
Walker and Attorney General Benjamin, April 23 and May 1, 1861, respectively, — 
ibid., Ser. IV, Vol. I, 235, 272. As an evidence of the fact that the Confed- 
erate Government was not certain of its needs at this time, the reader’s atten- 
tion is called to the words of the Confederate secretary of war to Governor 
Moore on May 3, 1861, when he wired: “It is impossible now to say when 
additional troops will be required.” Jbid., 276. 
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Relations with the Confederacy 


but only enlistments for the war. The action of the Con- 
federate War Department resulted from an act of the Con- 
federate Congress of May 8, 1861, which authorized the Presi- 
dent to accept volunteers to serve during the war, and from 
President Davis's preference for such enlistment to those for 
short terms because he believed the war would be a long one. 
Moore protested against applying the new policy to the 
Fourth and Fifth Regiments, whose men had been accepted 
and organized by the state for twelve months’ service. After 
several weeks’ delay the governor won his case as far as the 
Fourth Regiment was concerned, as Secretary Walker finally 
accepted it on a twelve months’ basis. When Moore failed to 
get the Fifth Regiment accepted for one year he appealed to 
the men to enlist in companies for the war and gave them 
several days to consider the matter. At the end of the period 
the regiment was ordered disbanded, since no companies vol- 
_unteered for the war. On the following day, May 26, Gov- 
ernor Moore received word that the Confederate authorities 
would receive the regiment for twelve months. It was nec- 
— essary, however, to reorganize the Fifth Regiment, since many 
of the men were on their way home. The incident resulted 
in friction between state and Confederate authorities and 
created dissatisfaction among the soldiers involved.” 
According to the report of the Confederate adjutant gen- 
eral’s office, there were on September 30, 1861, sixteen regi- 
ments and seven special battalions of Louisiana troops in the 
Confederate service. One regiment was at Pensacola, Flor- 
ida, under Major General Braxton Bragg, who had lived in 
Louisiana since 1856. Three regiments were in ‘Tennessee, 
where Major General Leonidas Polk, the Louisiana bishop, 
11 Tbid., Ser. IV, Vol. I, 295-96, 307, 316-17, 747-50. Governor Moore re- 
sented the action of the Confederate authorities in 1861 in attempting to raise 
volunteers in Louisiana without consulting him. He believed that proper 
courtesy and military efficiency required that troops should be raised only 


through the governor of a state. See ibid., 194-95, and Frank L. Owsley, 
State Rights in the Confederacy (Chicago, 1925), 80-81. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


was serving; and ten regiments were in Virginia, where Gen- 
eral P. G. T. Beauregard, another Louisianian, was a corps 
commander in the Army of the Potomac. The Sixth, Sev- 
enth, and Eighth Louisiana Regiments participated in the 
memorable battle of Bull Run in July, and the Eleventh was 
in the battle of Belmont in Kentucky in August. By the mid- 
dle of November, 1861, more than twenty-three thousand 
Louisiana troops were in the Confederate Army. According 
to Grivot, Louisiana adjutant general, all Louisiana troops 
had been fully armed and equipped.” 

The fears of the state authorities concerning an attack on 
New Orleans and their pleas and complaints to the Confed- 
erate Government about what was considered the neglect of 
the defenses of the city and the state have already been men- 
tioned. Joined to the complaints of the lack of adequate 
measures of defense was the charge that Major General 
Twiggs, who assumed command of the Department of Louis- 
liana on May 31, 1861, was unable to render acceptable service 
because of advanced age. Twiggs was born in 1790 and was 
therefore seventy-one years old.* Former Governor A. B. 
Roman, a distinguished Louisianian, wrote to President 
Davis on September 15, 1861, concerning the defenses of 
Louisiana and said that Twiggs was completely disqualified 
for the position which he held, since he was confined to an 
armchair by “infirmities.’”” Walter G. Robinson, a citizen of 
New Orleans, wrote to Confederate Attorney General Benja- 
min, September 20, on the same subject and among other 
things said: ‘““We want a competent officer in place of Gen- 
eral Twiggs. He is not only too old, but physically incom- 
petent.” On the same day Governor Moore urged President 
Davis to send a commander to Louisiana who “with youth, 


12 The report of the Confederate adjutant general’s office is found in Official 
Records, Ser. IV, Vol. I, 626-33; see also the report of the Louisiana adjutant 
general, November 22, 1861, ibid., 747-55. 

13 See above, pp. 97-98. 14 Dictionary of American Biography, XIX, 83. 
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Relations with the Confederacy 


energy, and military ability’’ would stimulate activity and in- 
spire confidence. On September 27 Benjamin and C. M. 
Conrad, a Louisiana member of the Confederate Congress, 
addressed the following letter to President Davis: 


The undersigned, citizens of New Orleans, beg respectfully to 
represent that we have become satisfied, from the almost unani- 
mous report of those who are best acquainted with General 
Twiggs, that advancing age has impaired his faculties to such 
an extent as to render it evident that he is incompetent to the 
command assigned him. We were not, perhaps, without influ- 
ence in your selection of General Twiggs for that command. We 
are his friends and always have been, and it is with pain but with 
a sense of public duty that we feel compelled to solicit his with- 
drawal from an important command, which, at his advanced age, 
cannot be safely confided to him.*® 


Other complaints were made concerning the incompetence 
of Major General Twiggs. On October 5, 1861, Twiggs 
wired the secretary of war to send an active and efficient officer 
to relieve him, saying, “My health will not permit me to take 
the field.” Two days later the War Department directed 
Major General Mansfield Lovell to proceed to New Orleans 
and relieve General ‘Twiggs."® 

Lovell was a comparatively young man, being but thirty- 
nine years old. He had graduated from West Point at the 
age of twenty and had served as first lieutenant in the war in 
Mexico. In 1858 he became superintendent of street im- 
provements and deputy street commissioner in New York 
City. He resigned from the service of the city in September, 
1861, to accept a commission as major general in the Con- 
federate army.” 

15Roman to Davis, Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. LIII, 739; Robinson to 
Benjamin, ibid., 742; Moore to Davis, ibid., Ser. I, Vol. VI, 740; Benjamin 
and Conrad to Davis, ibid., Ser. I, Vol. LIII, 744. 

16 For Twiggs’s wire to the Secretary of War see ibid., Ser. I, Vol. LIII, 748. 


The special order, appointing Lovell to command at New Orleans is in ibid., 
Ser. I, Vol. VI, 643. 11 Dictionary of American Biography, XI, 441-42. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


The new Confederate commander in Louisiana was not 
without his critics. The fact that he was a Northern man who 
did not join the Confederate ranks until after the battle of 
Manassas caused some suspicion of his motives. It was 
charged that he had instructed Union soldiers during the 
first months of the war. Braxton Bragg thought that Lovell 
had been “bought” by the Confederacy. John B. Jones, at 
Richmond, wrote in his diary on February 2, 1862, that some 
Southern people “feared that New Orleans would be taken 
without firing a shot,” since Lovell was in charge of the de- 
fenses. “He delivered lectures, it is said, last summer,” Jones 
wrote, ‘on the defenses of New York, tn that city.” * 

Naturally, Major General Lovell was severely condemned 
by Louisianians for the loss of New Orleans in April, 1862. 
The people of the state could not understand why the city 
should have fallen without stiff resistance by the soldiers un- 
der Lovell. He was blamed for this as well as for the passage 
of the forts by the Federal boats. Governor Moore wrote to 
President Davis, June 12, 1862: 


The shock experienced by the fall of New Orleans was dead- 
ening. Our people were appalled. As usual on such occasions 
our people demanded a victim, and the industry and energy dis- 
played by General Lovell previous to the fatal day were forgotten 
in the panic and terror inspired by an event as unexpected to 
the community as it was unfortunately unprovided for by him.” 


J. B. Jones commented on June 25: “The people of Louisi- 
ana are protesting strongly against permitting General Lovell 


18 John B. Jones, A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary at the Confederate States Capital 
(New York, 1935), I, 89, 108. For Braxton Bragg’s opinion of Lovell, see G. P. 
Whittington, “Papers of Thomas O. Moore,” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 
XIII (1930), 29-31. Gustavus W. Smith, from New York, March 5, 1861, wrote 
to General Beauregard concerning himself and Lovell and said that “propo- 
sitions from either Mr. Davis or his military representative, his Secretary of 
War, would, if up to our standard (as we understand it), be favorably con- 
sidered and in all probability accepted.” Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. LIII, 
129-30. 19 Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XV, 753-54. 
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Relations -with the Confederacy 


to remain in command in that state since the fall of New 
Orleans, and they attribute that disgraceful event, some to his 
incompetency, and others to treason.” *° 

With New Orleans and vicinity in Federal hands, Louisi- 
ana west of the Mississippi was virtually separated from that 
portion of the state east of the river. Governor Moore lost no 
time in urging the Confederate authorities to organize the 
western section of the state into a military department and 
appoint a general to command. On May 8 he wired Presi- 
dent Davis to this effect and added: ‘“‘My personal preference 
is General Bragg; either he or General Price would please the 
people and the army.” Davis replied immediately that a 
general to command the department would be sent “‘as soon 
as practicable.” * 

When Western Louisiana (Louisiana west of the Missis- 
sippi River, which is fully five sixths of the state’s area, was 
referred to as Western Louisiana during the Civil War) was 
divided into two parts—that part north of the Red River at- 
tached to Arkansas and placed under Major General ‘Thomas 
C. Hindman; and all south of the Red River attached to 
Texas under Brigadier General Paul O. Hébert—Governor 
Moore, July 25, 1862, made a vigorous protest to George W. 
Randolph, Confederate secretary of war. Louisiana, he said, 
was ‘‘completely sunk out of existence,” and the headquarters 
of Hindman and Hébert, at Little Rock and San Antonio,, 
respectively, were both inaccessible to him. He requested 
that Louisiana west of the Mississippi be placed under one 
general whose headquarters should be in the state. Moore's 
wishes were soon to be fulfilled, for the Confederate War De- 
_ partment on July 28 assigned Richard Taylor to command 

20 Jones, A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary, 1, 135. Major General Lovell was 
freed from any serious blame for the fall of New Orleans by a Confederate 
Court of Inquiry in 1863. For conclusions of the Court, see Official Records, 
Ser. I, Vol. VI, 641-43. 


21 Moore to Davis, Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. LIII, 806; Davis to Moore, 
ibid., Ser. 1, Vol. VI, 888. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


the District of Western Louisiana. Taylor arrived at Ope- 
lousas sometime in August.” 

Conflicts arose over the seizure of state property by Con- 
federate forces. Governor Moore wrote to General Beaure- 
gard, then in command of the Western Department, about 


the establishment of two military training camps in Louisiana 
and added: | 


I have no tents nor stores to supply the camps. I am shorn 
of everything I had. General Lovell’s quartermaster has taken 
- all that was brought out of New Orleans, and, after the fashion 
of that most conscientious class of officials, he admits that he has 
more than belongs to him, but declines to deliver any to my 
agent. Let me, therefore, in passing, ask and beg that in appoint- 
ing a quartermaster to this place you will send not an honest one 
—that were asking an impossibility—but one that will not take 
more than half of what I may be able to get together. If what is 
taken from me were accounted for to the Confederate Govern- 
ment there would be no loss to the public, but {?)? 


In the latter part of June, 1862, a party of Confederate sol- | 
diers was sent to Alexandria by Major General Hindman. 
The troops, under the orders of their captain, seized the con- 
tents of a state warehouse. Guns, blankets, and clothing, 
property of the state of Louisiana, were taken. On July 8 
Governor Moore sent a vigorous protest to Secretary Ran- 
dolph, characterizing the affair as an unwarranted seizure of 
property and informing Randolph that a force of militia had 
been ordered to Alexandria to prevent a similar raid. Moore 
asked for the dismissal of two officers connected with the affair 
and said that “my marksmen may save you the trouble if they 
come again.” On receipt of Moore’s letter, Randolph issued 
a general order prohibiting seizure of state property.” 





22 For Moore’s protest to Randolph, see ibid., Ser. I, Vol. LIM, 819; for 
Taylor’s appointment, see ibid., Ser. I, Vol. XV, 789, 791. 

23 Jbid., Ser. I, Vol. LIII, 812-13. This letter was dated June 11, 1862. 

24 [bid., Ser. I, Vol. XV, 773-75. Another case of seizure of state property 
which aroused Moore to make strong protests and led the entire Louisiana 
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Relations with the Confederacy 


During the latter part of 1862 the opinion prevailed in 
Louisiana that the state was being neglected by the Confed- 
erate military authorities. This was due no doubt to the fall 
_ of New Orleans and to the dangers inherent in the occupation 
of that city by a Federal army. Many Louisianians believed 
that men of the state should be retained at home instead of 
being sent to Virginia and Tennessee. Governor Moore 
thought that the requirements of the Confederate Govern- 
ment, as far as Louisiana was concerned, should be reduced, 
since nearly one third of the state was in the hands of the 
Federals. On December !, 1862, he demanded of President 
Davis that either Louisiana troops be returned to fight for 
their homes or others be sent “to prevent the utter ruin of this 
State.’ “What has been done for Louisiana?” he asked, and 
answered his own question by saying: “Nothing was done at 
New Orleans but sending a general there, and nothing more 
is being done now.” As a result of such neglect the public 
mind was depressed, and a feeling of bitterness prevailed. 
Louisianians were discussing the question, he said, of how 
much better the state would have been defended had she re- 
tained her independence.* Richard Taylor, writing from 
the viewpoint of a Confederate officer, told somewhat the. 
same story when he said: 

I can assure you that at times I am almost disheartened ‘by 
the want of patriotic feeling exhibited here. The people think 
or affect to think that our State has been neglected by the govern- 
ment at Richmond, and because soldiers are not sent to defend 
delegation in the Confederate Congress to address a protest to the secretary ; 
of war was the seizure of arms and ammunition belonging to the state of 
Louisiana. by Major General Earl Van Dorn in late June, 1862. See ibid., 
766-68, and Ser. I, Vol. LIII, 825-26. 

25 [bid., Ser. I, Vol. LIII, 836-37; see also aocre: to Davis, June 2, 1862, ibid., 
Ser. I, Vol. XV, 747-49. According to an official report, the number. of effec- 
tive troops under Major General Richard Taylor in the District of Louisiana 
was 6,882 in January, 1863. This was 2.1 per cent of the total number of 


effective troops reported for the Confederate army at that date. Ibid., Ser. IV, 
‘Vol. II, 380. . 7 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


‘them they are unwilling to do anything to defend themselves. 
In the lower part of the State this feeling is almost universal, 
and of course I as the representative of the government am 
abused on all sides for not accomplishing impossibilities.”° 


Because volunteering had fallen off, the Confederate Con- 
gress resorted to conscription in April, 1862, making all male 
citizens between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five, with 
certain classes of exemption allowed, liable to military serv- 
ice. Confederate authorities experienced some difficulties in 
enforcing the law in Louisiana. Some conscripts deserted at 
the first opportunity, and many failed to report for duty. 
Major General Taylor reported to Governor Moore in No- 
vember, 1862, that it was “notorious” that a large number of 
deserters and recusant conscripts were to be found through- 
out the state and urged Moore to cause the arrest of all such 
persons. Governor Moore responded by ordering the arrest 
of all deserters and of all conscripts who had not reported.” 
According to Taylor, the parishes along the Mississippi River 
from Arkansas to the Gulf and the region along the Gulf 
coast were the sections in which it was most difficult to exe- 
cute the conscript law. He tried the policy of authorizing 
persons of influence in these parishes to raise volunteer or- 
ganizations. Meeting with little success, he sent cavalry to 
force the conscripts into camps of instruction.* 

The situation in Louisiana, as elsewhere, did not improve 
when Confederate armies met with reverses in the field, Con- 
federate soldiers went unpaid, and letters from home to the 

soldier in the ranks told of suffering among loved ones. In 
- September, 1863, a Confederate scouting party reported some 

26 Taylor to Dr. James C. Egan (in Virginia), an undated letter in the 
Lavinia Egan Collection. 

27 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XV, 874. Ella Lonn, Desertions During the 
Civil War (New York, 1928), has an excellent discussion of the causes of 
desertions. 


28 Report of Major General Richard Taylor to Secretary Randolph, Novem- 
ber 21, 1862, Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XV, 872. 
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Relations with the Confederacy 


twelve hundred or more conscripts and deserters secreted in 
St. Tammany, Livingston, and Ascension parishes; Lieu- 
tenant General Kirby Smith at Shreveport was directing a 
Confederate colonel to break up organizations of deserters 
and conscripts collecting in Union Parish for the purpose of 
resisting Confederate authorities.” From Alexandria on 
October 12, 1863, Brigadier General Henry Watkins Allen 
—soon to be governor—wrote to Secretary of War Seddon: | 
“Things over here look gloomy. . . . the people are despond- 
ing—very desponding. . . . The country here is full of de- 
serters and runaway conscripts. . . . I am told they number 
8,000—a terrible state of affairs.” *° 

Disaffection and disloyalty to the Confederate cause were 
found in civil life. Of course, in Louisiana, as elsewhere, 
there were many who had opposed the secession movement. 
Although such persons were in the minority and from the na- 
ture of things had to repress their true sentiments, there were 
times and places when anti-Confederate feeling found ex- 
pression. Such manifestation of opposition to the Confed- 
eracy tended to become more bold as the fortunes of war went 
against the South and the prospect of Union victory grew. 
The conscription acts, the Impressment Act, and the tax in 
kind—each had its share in causing a growth of disloyalty to 
the Confederacy.™ 

As early as April, 1862, Governor Moore was informed of 


7 Ibid., Ser. I, Vol. XXVI, Pt. I, 313-14, Pt. IH, 215. Assistant Adjutant 
General Samuel S. Anderson at Shreveport wrote to Colonel Benjamin F. 
Danley in Arkansas, November 5, 1863: “By sending a single company into 
one of the parishes of Louisiana, 400 conscripts were obtained, only, however, 
after shooting four of their number.” J/bid., Ser. I, Vol. XXII, Pt. I, 1057-58. 

20 Tbid., Ser. I, Vol. LIII, 900-01; also Jones, A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary, Il, 
86. Of course, not all deserters in Louisiana were Louisianians, though prob- 
ably most recusant conscripts were. It was reported, for instance, in Septem- 
ber, 1863, that an “unparalleled number of desertions” had occurred among 
the Texas troops of General Richard Taylor’s command. Official Records, Ser. 
I, Vol. XXVI, Pt. II, 241. Taylor’s army was in Louisiana at the time. 

31See Georgia Lee Tatum, Disloyalty in the Confederacy (Chapel Hill, 
1934), Chap. I, for a discussion of the causes of disloyalty to the Confederacy. 
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the existence of societies and clubs and secret meetings of 
“disloyal men” in the parishes of Natchitoches and Sabine. 
According to Moore, these groups had asserted a desire to re- 
store the Union, denied connection with the Confederate 
cause, and had committed “sundry other acts of disaffection 
and disloyalty to the present Government.” He directed the 
proper military authorities to ascertain the ringleaders and 
arrest them.” ‘The following official report was made to Gen- 
eral S. Cooper, Confederate adjutant general, on conditions 
in Arkansas and parts of Louisiana in December, 1863: 


The condition and temper of the people were very unsatis- 
factory. Great dissatisfaction prevailed in many sections, and 
generally among the mass our success deemed almost a matter of 
indifference, and in many localities the advent of the enemy 
would be hailed as a relief. Major Johnson is of the opinion 
(and I fully concur with him) that much and perhaps most of 
this feeling is caused by the general disregard of all law or 
sanctity of private rights by the officers and men of our own 
army. In the matter of impressment is this peculiarly the case.** 


The Louisiana Legislature adopted two measures in Febru- 
ary, 1864, designed to punish disloyalty to the Confederate 
cause. The first act was entitled “An Act to Punish Persons 
for Harbouring Deserters.’’ Any person harboring or con- 
cealing a deserter from the Confederate army, or who advised 
or aided a deserter to escape or conceal himself, was liable to 
imprisonment up to one year and to a fine up to $1,000. By 
the second act a penalty of from three months’ to five years’ 
imprisonment in the State Penitentiary was provided for any 
person convicted of (1) saying, printing, or writing any word 
or words, with the intention willfully and maliciously to sub- 
vert the Confederate or state government; (2) using any “‘ap- 


32 Official Records, Ser. II, Vol. II, 1422. 

88 Thomas E. Adams to General S. Cooper, January 29, 1864, ibid., Ser. I, 
Vol. XXXIV, Pt. II, 921-22. Adams had traveled in the trans-Mississippi 
West with Major J. P. Johnson and was reporting for Major Johnson upon 
conditions in Arkansas and a portion of Louisiana. 
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Relations with the Confederacy 


pliances or influences” to prevent any person from enlisting 
in the military or naval services of Louisiana or the Confed: 
eracy; (3) adhering to, aiding, assisting, or supporting the 
constitution, laws, miliGaty orders or Praca ctinens of the 
United States, “or any other pretended State Government 
created within the limits of this State, contrary to the consti- 
tution and laws of the same... .”* 
It is doubtful that either of these acts had any salutary re- 
sults. Confederate prestige and authority in Louisiana in 
1864 were on the wane, and the acts referred to in the pre- 
ceding paragraph constitute part of the proof. They were in- 
tended as medicines, so to speak, to cure a dangerous malady. 
But the disease would not be abated. When Major General 
Banks made his expedition up the Red River in March and 
April, 1864, many citizens of Central Louisiana came forward 
and took the oath of allegiance to the United States, and some 
white men enlisted in the Federal army. Among those who 
took the oath of allegiance were several men of prominence. 
In an editorial entitled “Returning to the Fold,’ the New 
Orleans True Delta, of April 8, 1864, said: 


A Correspondent from Alexandria has transmitted to us the 
joyful intelligence of the return of two prominent men of Louisi- 
ana to the Union fold. We are always glad to welcome back the 
lost sheep, and are ever ready to slay the fatted calf at the return 
of each prodigal son. 


The two prominent “prodigal sons,” according to the True 
Delta, were John K. Elgee, who had served as chairman of the 
flag committee in the secession convention of 1861, and Lewis 
Texada, another Whig, who had been the Know-Nothing 
candidate for lieutenant governor in 1856. The True Delta 
said that the taking of the oath of allegiance to the United 
“States by “several hundred” (probably an exaggeration) in 


34 Louisiana Acts, 1864, pp. 16, 74. These acts were adopted on February 
8 and ll. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


Alexandria “would indicate that the deluded victims of 
Slidell and Benjamin are returning to reason.” ® 

The Confederate system of impressment was the source of 
much friction between the people and the state authorities on 
the one hand and the Confederate Government on the other. 
According to the law, prices that the Confederate Govern- 
ment would pay for commodities that it needed would be 
fixed by commissioners appointed by President Davis and the 
governor of the state. The system was designed to supply the 
army at reasonable prices. By this means the Government 
avoided paying the exorbitant prices which too often pre- 
vailed in the Confederacy. On the other hand, the system al- 
lowed the Government to fix the terms of exchange between 
the individual’s property and the Government’s steadily de- 
clining currency. The Government appropriated the com- 
-modities and paid the prices fixed by the commissioners— 
price schedules being made every two months. 

One criticism of the Impressment Act was that it retarded 
production. The Louisiana Democrat (Alexandria), compar- 
ing the market prices and the impressment prices for flour 
and shoes in November, 1863, found flour selling for $100 per 
one hundred pounds whereas the government schedule al- 
lowed $12 for the same quantity; and shoes, because of the 
extreme scarcity of leather, selling for $40 a pair whereas the 
price fixed by the Government was $5. ‘Now who will make 


85 See also Flinn, Campaigning With Banks in Louisiana, 96; Official Records, 
Ser. I, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. I, 194-218 for Major General Banks’s Report; Whit- 
tington, “Rapides Parish, Louisiana—A History,” in loc. cit., XVII, 549-51. 
Whittington named several other prominent men who took the oath of al- 
legiance and followed Banks to New Orleans, one being C. W. Boyce who 
edited a Bell newspaper in Alexandria in the campaign of 1860. A friend 
wrote to former Governor Moore on July 7, 1864: “I rejoice to hear that Mrs. 
Moore did not take the oath and much regret to hear that so many of the 
citizens of Rapides have taken it.” J. R. Mainor to Moore, Thomas O. 
Moore Papers. Doubtless many took the oath because they thought that the 
Federal occupation would be permanent, and they took this step to protect 
their property. ail 
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shoes,” the editor asked, “if they are liable to have them seized 
as soon as completed at five dollars?” ** Major General Tay- 
lor expressed the opinion in January, 1864, that the deficiency 
in subsistence and supplies for his army was artificially in- 
creased by the schedule of prices fixed by the commissioners. 
Corn was selling for $3 a barrel, but the Government was pay- 
ing only about half that much. Asa result, as Taylor saw it, 
farmers would declare they had no more corn than was neces- 
sary for their own use; “and the Government is now com- 
pelled to resort to impressiment even for bread corn.” Con- 
tinuing, Taylor said: 


This practice alienates the affections of the people, debauches 
the troops, and ultimately destroys its own capacity to produce 
results. Planters will hide much of their produce or remove it 
beyond our reach, and will assuredly in future plant no more 
than they themselves require.*’ 


Another criticism of the Confederate compulsion policy 
was that impressments were often unnecessary, arbitrary, and 
illegal. Governor Moore in his-last message to the Legisla- 
ture in January, 1864, characterized the impressment law as 
“most unwise” and advocated its repeal. “Its effect,” he said, 
“has been to oppress the citizens, and to afford idle and inefh- 
cient officers a means of obtaining without labor or trouble, 
that’ which could and ought to have been provided by their 
timely exertion and forethought.” * A few days later Gov- 
ernor Allen assailed the way the Impressment Act was being 
executed, telling the legislators: “Confederate officers have, 
in a peremptory and insolent manner, taken the property, 
simply leaving their receipts for the same. This must be 
stopped. It shall be stopped. ’’ He recommended a law pun- 
ishing by imprisonment in the penitentiary any pemene who 

86 Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, November 25, 1863. 

87 Taylor to William R. Boggs, chief of staff, January 21, 1864, Official 


Records, Ser. I, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. I, 902-03. 
38 Louisiana House Journal, 1864, pp. 8-9. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


seized or impressed property contrary to the laws of Con- 
gress. Allen complained also to President Davis concerning 
the arbitrary execution of the Impressment Act. Equipment 
and supplies of all kinds—horses, mules, wagons, slaves, and 
corn—had been taken by officers claiming to have the author- 
ity; In some cases no receipts had been given to the owners, 
and then payment was refused. In concluding, Allen said: 
“It is my sincere desire to act in the greatest harmony with 
your Excellency in the execution of the laws of Congress. 
But at the same time, my people must be protected in all their 
constitutional and legal rights.” “° 

The Legislature adopted two measures in response to Gov- 
ernor Allen’s recommendation. The first was a joint resolu- 
tion of February 6 instructing the governor to use his most 
strenuous efforts with the military authorities of the Confed- 
erate Government to prevent the further illegal impressment 
of property and to effect the surrender of property unlawfully 
- taken. The second measure provided that Confederate ofh- 
cers or other persons impressing private property in violation 
of the law should be liable to indictment before the district 
court of the parish in which the impressment was made and, 
if convicted, should be liable to punishment by a fine up to 
$5,000 and imprisonment up to six months.” 

The Legislature protested also against what was considered 
the arbitrary and unnecessary seizure and “spoliation” of 
private property by Confederate military authorities on the 
plea of the possibility of such property falling into the hands 
of the enemy. A joint resolution was adopted, February 10, 
1864, charging that such seizures caused “great unnecessary 


89 Ibid., 32; Shreveport Semi-Weekly News, January 29, 1864. 

40 Quoted by Dorsey, Recollections of Henry Watkins Allen, 247. Other 
states also made complaints against the Impressment Act. For a resolution 
of the South Carolina Legislature, see Official Records, Ser. IV, Vol. II, 863-64; 
for the resolution of the Texas Legislature, see ibid., Ser. I, Vol. LIII, 994-95. 

41 Louisiana Acts, 1864, pp. 8, 18. One cause of complaint was the im- 
personation of impressment officers. 
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Relations with the Confederacy 


suffering and destitution to many people” and authorizing 
the governor to protest to the military authorities or to take 
any other action against illegal seizures. On the same date 
the Legislature went so far as to provide punishment of from 
one to three years in the penitentiary for any officer or soldier 
or any other person “who shall seize, take or remove any 
species of property in this State, under any pretense whatso- 
ever without the consent of the owner or agent, unless duly 
authorized and directed by the Governor. ...” The act 
specifically stated, however, that it did not apply to the lawful 
execution of the Confederate Impressment Act, or any other 
act of Congress.” 

Kirby Smith at Shreveport on December 28, 1864, wrote to 
Adjutant General Cooper that the scarcity of funds in his de- 
partment had so seriously impaired the public credit that it 
was almost impossible to procure articles of prime necessity 
for the army, even by impressment. Impressment without 
the money to pay for the property impressed was so unjust 
and so illegal, according to Smith, that it excited a spirit of 
opposition among the people. The public credit was very 
low because the Confederate Government had “outstanding 
in the hands of citizens [presumably of the Trans-Mississippi 
Department] over $40,000,000 of certified accounts, some of 
these nearly of two years’ standing.” “ 

While the Legislature and Governor Allen seem to have 
been somewhat belligerent in their attitude toward the ques- 
tions of impressment and seizures, they proved themselves 
cordial and co-operative in other matters affecting the Con- 
federacy. For instance, on February 10, 1864, an act was 
passed granting the Confederate Government the right to 
make use of the timber on the public lands of the state for 
the period of the war. Moreover, a joint resolution was 
adopted on February 8, expressing confidence in President 


42 Louisiana Acts, 1864, pp. 57-58, for the joint resolution and the penal 
act. 43 Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XLI, Pt. IV, 1129-30. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


Davis and the Confederate military authorities and asserting 
Louisiana’s “unfaltering determination to spare no expense 
of blood or treasure in defense of the Confederate States of 
America as a free and independent republic.” “ 

Governor Allen was most loyal to the Confederate cause. 
His efforts to raise the value of the Confederate Treasury 
notes have already been referred to. Moreover, his efforts, in 
co-operation with the Legislature, to advance the economic 
life of Louisiana, to alleviate suffering among families of sol- 
‘diers, and to aid men disabled in the Confederate military 
service were calculated to inspire hope and confidence in the 
cause of the Confederacy. He let no opportunity pass to ap- 
peal to the people for their wholehearted support of the war. 
On April 2, 1864, as Banks was moving up the Red River, he 
issued an executive proclamation from Shreveport, appealing 
to every man able to bear arms to come to the defense of home 
and fireside. It was a most eloquent appeal: 


Come, then, as did the patriotic Greeks who defied the hosts of 
the Persian monarch. Come as did the heroes who left their 
ploughs standing in the field and gathered to the defense of 
Rome. Come as did the men of Bruce at Bannockburn. Come 
‘as did the soldiers of Israel’s king who met and conquered the 
Philistines. Come, oh! come, as freemen born—as freemen who 
intend to live—as freemen who are resolved to die! . . . Ladies 
of Louisiana! I appeal to you by all you hold sacred in heaven 
or dear on earth to urge every man who can fire a gun to respond 
to this call. The enemy must be met. We will conquer him 
and you shall be free.*° 


~The modern reader is tempted to smile when reading this 
message. But it must be remembered that a week later the 
Confederate forces turned back the armies of Nathaniel 
Banks and A. J. Smith at Mansfield and Pleasant Hill and 
saved Louisiana from complete conquest. Such a message 


* Louisiana Acts, 1864, p. 30; Official Records, Ser. IV, Vol. III, 94. 
#5 Quoted by the New Orleans Daily True Delta, June 1, 1864. 
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_ Relations with the Confederacy 


might have inspired the soldiers of Taylor, Mouton, and 
Polignac. Whatever the effect, this was not the last eloquent 
appeal of Henry Watkins Allen in behalf of the Confederacy. 
Early in 1865, at the request of Lieutenant General Buckner, 
he went to Mansfield and made an address to the demoralized 
soldiers. ‘Three weeks after Lee’s surrender at Appomattox, 
Governor Allen issued from his office in Shreveport a message 
to the soldiers of Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri, and Texas 
and to the citizens of his own state of Louisiana, encouraging 
them to hope and to strive for final victory.“ 

Louisiana made a notable contribution to the civil life of 
the Confederacy. A. B. Roman, twice governor of the state, 
was one of the peace commissioners appointed by President 
Davis early in 1861 to negotiate with the United States for a 
peaceable separation. Pierre A. Rost was a member of the 
first mission sent abroad by the Confederacy. Early in 1861 
he went to Europe with William L. Yancey and A. Dudley 
Mann to seek recognition and to make treaties with England, 
France, Spain, Russia, and Belgium. He worked at this task 
in London and Paris from April, 1861, to January, 1862, and 
later represented the Confederate cause at Madrid.” Judah 
P. Benjamin served in the Confederate Cabinet throughout 
the war, first as attorney general, then as secretary of war, and 
finally as secretary of state. He has been called “the brain of 
the Confederacy.” ** John Slidell, who was serving with 
Benjamin in the United States Senate when Louisiana se- 
ceded, was sent to the court of Napoleon III to seek to per- 

*6 Dorsey, Recollections of Henry Watkins Allen, 295; Shreveport Semi- 
Weekly News, May 11, 1865. 

*7 Owsley, King Cotton Diploinacy, 52-87, 300; Official Records, Navy, Ser. 
II, Vol. III, passim. 

48 James Schouler, History of the United States of America Under the Con- 
stitution (New York, 1894-1899), VI, 89. Schouler says: “Contemporaries had 
said at the outset that Toombs was the brain of this Confederacy; but that 
tide, as events developed, belongs rather to Attorney-General Benjamin, the 


ablest, most versatile, and most constant of all Davis’s civil counselors.” 
Quoted with permission of Dodd, Mead and Company, publishers. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


suade France to recognize the Confederacy. While in France 
he negotiated the famous Erlanger loan for the Confederate 
Government. : | 

The Louisiana delegation in the Confederate Congress 
was not without distinction. One of the group—C. M. Con- 
rad—had served in the United States Senate and was secretary 
of war, 1850-1853, in the cabinet of President Fillmore. At 
least three of the delegation were college graduates. John 
Perkins, Jr., graduated from Yale in 1840 and later took a law 
degree at Harvard. Thomas J. Semmes, who served in the 
Confederate Senate, was also a graduate of the Harvard Law 
School, besides holding a degree from Georgetown College. 
He had served as United States district attorney in Louisiana 
in 1857-1858 and attorney general of Louisiana, 1859-1861, 
leaving that position to enter the Confederate Senate. Some 
idea of his ability may be gathered from the fact that he was 
elected president of the American Bar Association in 1886. 
Duncan F. Kenner was a graduate of Miami University 
(Ohio). After graduating from Miami he had traveled and 
studied in Europe.“ os ; 

Among the Louisiana Confederate congressmen Duncan F. 
Kenner probably served with greatest distinction. He was 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means in the House 
of Representatives, 1861-1865. In 1864 he urged upon Ben- 
jamin, then serving as secretary of state, the sending of a 
special commission to Europe to offer Great Britain and 
France the abolition of slavery in return for recognition of 
the independence of the Confederacy. President Davis re- 
luctantly agreed to the idea and sent Kenner as a sole com- 
missioner with the rank of minister plenipotentiary. The 
Mission was a secret one, and Kenner went to New York in 
disguise and sailed from there on February 11, 1865. ‘The 


49 See articles on Conrad, Kenner, and Semmes in the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography and in The. South in the Building of a Nation; for John 
Perkins, Jr., see Robert D. Calhoun, “The John Perkins Family of Northeast 
- Louisiana,” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XIX (1936), 82-85. 
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military situation at that time, however, destroyed European 
confidence in the Confederacy, and Kenner’s mission failed.” 

Although political campaigns of this period did not arouse 
much enthusiasm, the Congressional election of 1863 in 
Louisiana was not devoid of an issue; and there was at least 
one announced platform. In this race the candidates oppos- 
ing the incumbents made an issue of the Confederate Exemp- 
tion Law. The Confederate Congress adopted a measure on 
October 11, 1862, exempting from military service the owner 
or overseer of twenty or more slaves. ‘This law was unpopular 
with the masses; and on May 1, 1863, Congress adopted an- 
other law on the subject, allowing exemption for one person 
for each farm or plantation the sole property of a minor, a 
person of unsound mind, an unmarried woman, or a person 
absent from home in the military service, on which farm or 
plantation there were twenty or more slaves. ‘This act, too, 
had its critics, and it was subject to attacks in the campaign of 
1863. The candidates of the opposition charged the mem- 
bers standing for re-election with supporting the law. Since 
Congress had acted in secret session, the incumbents main- 
tained a silence on the question. It was charged that the law 
“made a broad and degrading line of distinction between the 
rich slave owner and the poor white man—between the silken 
_ son of pleasure and the hardy son of toil.” * 

The only political platform in the election of 1863 which 
the writer has been able to find was one issued jointly by 
Robert Mott and A. L. Tucker, candidates for Congress from 

50 James M. Callahan, The Diplomatic History of the Southern Confederacy 
(Baltimore, 1901), 260-67; Owsley, King Cotton Diplomacy, 550-61. 

51 Quotation from a letter signed “Americus” in the Shreveport Semi-Weekly 
News, October 30, 1863. For the Confederate exemption laws of 1862 and 
1863, see Public Laws of the Confederate States, 1 Cong., 2 Sess., Chap. XLV, 
and 1 Cong., 3 Sess., Chap. LXXX. The Confederate Congress adopted a new 
exemption law on February 17, 1864, exempting “one person as overseer Or 
agriculturist on each farm or plantation upon which there are now and were, 


upon the first of January last, fifteen able-bodied field hands, between the 
ages of sixteen and fifty.” Jbid., 1 Cong., 4 Sess., Chap. LXV. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


the second and fourth districts respectively. These gentle. 
men—neither of whom was elected—announced the follow- 
ing principles: (1) continuation of the war until independ. 
ence was fully recognized; (2) opposition to exemptions from 
military service, especially exemptions based on property; 
(3) opposition to the principle of substitution in the army; 
(4). use of Negro labor in the army wherever practicable; 
(5) adequate pay for soldiers and immediate and permanent 
relief extended to their families; (6) free trade; (7) very 
strict naturalization laws; and (8) advocacy of every measure 
that would bring the currency to a specie standard.” 

The election, as previously stated, passed off quietly. Those 
congressmen seeking re-election were returned to Richmond. 
Henry Marshall did not stand for re-election, and his place 
was taken by Colonel Benjamin L. Hodge. The voters were 
either satisfied with the records of their congressmen or in- 
different to politics.” 

Congressman Hodge died in August, 1864, and Governor 
Allen called a special election.for October 17 to fill the posi- 
tion for the unexpired term. The campaign seems to have 
been waged to some extent around the personality and 
policies of General Kirby Smith as Confederate commander 
of the Trans-Mississippi Department. General Smith and 
Major General Taylor had quarreled after the Federal Red 
River campaign of 1864, and the latter had assailed Smith for 
failure to reinforce him after the battles of Mansfield and 
Pleasant Hill. Taylor had wished to concentrate the Con- 
federate forces against the retreating army of Banks and de- 
stroy it. Smith, however, feared an attack on Shreveport by 
Major General Frederick Steele, who was in Arkansas. ‘Tay- 


52 Shreveport Semi-Weekly News, October 13, 1863. 

88 The official MS. election returns are in the Executive Orders and Proclama- 
tions of the Governors of Louisiana, 1860-1865. Records of the War De- 
partment, Confederate Records, The National Archives, Chap. 8, Vol. 132, p- 
136 (microfilm copy possessed by the writer). 
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lor finally asked to be relieved of duties in the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Department.” 

Richard Taylor was very popular i in Louisiana. He seems 
to have been a man of engaging personality, cultured and 
forceful. Of course, the fact that he was a citizen of Louisi- 
ana and had made many political friends gave him a strong 
following. On July 6, 1864, M. C. Manning at Alexandria 
wrote to Braxton Bragg concerning the Smith-Taylor contro- 
versy. He gave Taylor credit for the success of the Confed- 
erate forces in Louisiana and condemned Smith, saying 
among other things: “His usefullness here is at an end, or, 
rather, it never had a beginning.” He asked General Bragg 
to use his influence to retain Taylor in Louisiana and to re- 
lieve the state of Smith.” On July 9 Dr. Egan at Mt. Leb- 
anon wrote to former Governor Moore: 


Our people here are greatly chagrined at the loss of General 
Taylor’s services. I do not pretend to know the merits of the 
difficulty between him and General Smith but I do know and the 
country knows that we cannot get a General who loves Louisiana 
more ardently or who could better use for her defence all the 
resources at his command.” 


The bitter feeling between Smith and Taylor had a re- 
verberation in the special election to fill Colonel Hodge's 
place in the Confederate Congress. Smith’s feud with Taylor 
and probably his seeming continued inaction, together with 
the Confederate impressments, made him many enemies. At 
least, there was a definite anti-Smith faction in the election 
campaign. Henry Gray of Caddo Parish and John L. Lewis 
of Claiborne were candidates for the place in Congress. 
Lewis was charged by the opposition, whether justly or un- 

54 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. I, 476, 488-548, 583-84, Vol. XLI, 
Pt. II, 990-91, 1066; Taylor, Destruction and Reconstruction, 176-90. For a 
defense of Kirby Smith, see Arthur H. Noll, General Kirby-Smith (Sewanee, 
Tenn., 1907), 236-50. . 


55 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XLI, Pt. II, 992-93. 
*® Thomas O. Moore Papers. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


justly the records do not reveal, with sustaining the military 
policy of Kirby Smith. A political notice signed “Many 
Voters” in the Natchitoches Times addressed this question to 
the candidates: “Do you endorse the military administration 
of General E. Kirby Smith in the Trans-Mississippi Depart- 
ment?” * ‘The Shreveport News of September 6 said, “The 
question is important, for on the reply, depends the success of 
the candidate,” and announced that Lewis supported Smith's 
policies. Judge E. Warren Moise at Natchitoches wrote to 
Thomas O. Moore on September 24, charging that Lewis sus- 
tained the military policy of Kirby Smith and said: 


And are you going to support him? Is Rapides going to sup- 
port him? Are you down there going to unite to send to Congress 
a man to uphold the character of Kirby Smith and to keep him 
at the head of things in Louisiana? By God! If you do—you 
deserve all you have suffered, and I have no sympathy for those 
who are the willing and knowing victims of his immeasurable 
stupidity. . . . Henry Gray is authoritatively announced. We 
know his opinion, and what we want now of all other things is 
to send to Congress a bitter opponent of Smith—and this we 
have in Gray.™ 


Henry Gray was elected by an overwhelming majority. 
Since Gray was known to the voters as an opponent of Kirby 
Smith, and since Smith was upheld by the Richmond author- 
ities, the election may be interpreted as the expression of a 
declining confidence in the Confederate Government.” 


57 Quoted by the Shreveport News, September 6, 1864. 

58 Thomas O. Moore Papers. However, a letter from I. D. Harper at Shreve- 
port, September 30, 1864, to T. O. Moore said: “The Shreveport News had no 
authority for stating that Col. Lewis endorsed Gen. Smith; the Col. was very 
much provoked about it.” Ibid. . 

59 The election returns (incomplete) are found in the Shreveport News of 
November 1, 1864. According to the incomplete returns Gray received 1,572 
votes and Lewis, 673. 
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- Chapter IX 


Union Politics in New Orleans 


| eee LINCOLN HELD the view that the union of the 
states was perpetual and that no state upon its own motion 
could lawfully withdraw. He maintained that the ordi- 
nances of secession were illegal and that the eleven Southern 
states never had left the Federal Union. The mass of the peo- 
ple in these states might be out of their proper relations with 
the Federal Government, but the states remained within the 
Union, and the citizens remained subject to the laws of the 
United States. Even though he could not always make a 
practical application of this view and was forced in many 
cases to recognize the Southern states as belligerents, he con- 
tinued to hold to the ideal and took steps to re-establish the 
relations between the disaffected regions and the Federal Gov- 
ernment as a logical result of his political philosophy. 
Immediately after the Federal capture of New Orleans in 
1862 efforts were made to promote the Union cause in the 
city. There were, of course, some Unionists who welcomed 
the Federal army and who formed the nucleus of a Federal 
party. In June Colonel (later Brigadier General) George F. 
Shepley was appointed military governor of Louisiana. In 
notifying Colonel Shepley of his appointment Secretary Stan- 
ton said that “the great purpose of your appointment is to re- 
establish the authority of the Federal Government in the 
State of Louisiana, and provide the means of maintaining 
peace and security to the loyal inhabitants of that State until 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


they shall be able to establish a civil government.” Major 
General Butler was instructed to aid Shepley and to detail 
an adequate military force for the special purpose of a gov- 
ernor’s guard, to act under Shepley’s directions. 

Confederate courts ceased to function in New Orleans when 
the city was captured by the Federals. Judges either sought 
refuge within the Confederate lines or refused to hold court 
for the United States authorities. Consequently, provost 
courts were created, and military officers were appointed to 
hear and try criminal and civil cases. This system proved 
very unsatisfactory and inadequate, and it was decided to re- 
store the regular court system. The old courts were opened 
by Shepley, and Union men were appointed judges.’ 

The courts set up by Brigadier General Shepley as military 
governor were municipal and state courts. What has been 
called the most extraordinary court of American history was 

created by executive order of President Lincoln in October, 
- 1862. ‘The main motive for the establishment of such a court 
was to provide for the settlement of controversies which were 
liable to result in international complications. This court 
was Called ‘““The United States Provisional Court for the State 
of Louisiana.”’ Charles A. Peabody of New York was ap- 
pointed judge of the court with power to appoint a district 
attorney and other court officials. He was to hear and to de- 
termine civil and criminal cases and to enjoy the powers and 
jurisdictions of district and circuit courts of the United States, 
and his judgment was to be final. Judge Peabody arrived in 
New Orleans in December, 1862, and opened the court on 
December 31. He ruled that members of the bar should take 
an oath that they would observe all constitutional laws of the 
United States, that they were practicing lawyers at the state 


1Secretary Stanton to Shepley, June 10, 1862, Official Records, Ser. Ill, 
Vol. II, 141. 

2 Ficklen, History of Reconstruction in Louisiana, 92-93; Caskey, Secession 
and Restoration of Louisiana, 153. 
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Union Politics in New Orleans 


courts, and that they would bear true and faithful allegiance 
to the United States Government.® 3 

In the meantime, an election had been held in the First 
and Second Congressional Districts, and two congressmen 
were elected to represent that section of Louisiana in the 
United States House of Representatives. This election was 
ordered by Brigadier General Shepley with the permission of 
Lincoln before the President announced his well-known plan 
of reconstruction. In fact, as early as July, 1862, Lincoln had 
expressed his desire to have Louisiana resume proper rela- 
tions with the Union. Writing to a friend on July 31, 1862, 
President Lincoln said: 


Broken eggs cannot be mended; but Louisiana has nothing to 
do now but to take her place in the Union as it was, barring the 
already broken eggs. The sooner she does so, the smaller will be 
the amount of that which will be past mending.* 


The election for United States congressmen was held not 
only by permission of Lincoln, but as a result of his very 
direct and urgent instructions. In a letter of November 21, 
1862, to Shepley, Lincoln expressed annoyance at learning 
that nothing had been done about Congressional elections in 
Louisiana. “I wish elections for congressmen to take place 
in Louisiana,” he said. ‘. . . And do not waste a day about 
it, but fix the election day early enough, that we can hear the 
result here by the first of January.” Shepley was instructed 
to fix an election day in all the districts of the state, and “have 
it held in as many places as you can.” * Moreover, Lincoln 
had very definite ideas concerning the proprieties of a Con- 

8 Ficklen, Reconstruction in Louisiana, 93-96; Charles A. Peabody, The 
United States Provisional Court for the State of Louisiana, 1862-1865, in An- 
nual Report of the American Historical Association for the year 1892 (Wash- 
ington, 1893), 197-210; New Orleans True Delta, January 1, 1863; Caskey, 
Secession and Restoration of Louisiana, 153-56. 

4 John G. Nicolay and John Hay (eds.), Complete Works of Abraham Lin- 


coln (New York, 1905), VII, 299-300, Lincoln to August Belmont. 
5 Ibid., VIII, 80-81. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


gressional election in Louisiana. His views were clearly ex- 
pressed in another letter of this same day, November 21, 1862, 
to Shepley: | | 

Dr. Kennedy, bearer of this, has some apprehension that Fed- 
eral officers not citizens of Louisiana may be set up as candidates 
for Congress in that State. In my view there could be no Ppossi- 
ble object in such an election. We do not particularly need 
members of Congress from there to enable us to get along with 
legislation here. What we do want is the conclusive evidence 
that respectable citizens of Louisiana are willing to be members 
of Congress and to swear ot [sic] support the Constitution, and 
that other respectable citizens there are willing to vote for them 
and send them. To send a parcel of Northern men here as rep- 
resentatives, elected, as would be understood (and perhaps really 
so), at the point of the bayonet, would be disgusting and out- 
rageous; and were I a member of Congress here, I would vote 
against admitting any such man to a seat.® 


The election took place on December 3 and resulted in the 
choice of Michael Hahn and Benjamin F. Flanders for the 
seats in Congress. Bain a. 

Flanders was a native of New Hampshire but had lived in 
Louisiana many years. He was a successful businessman and 
had served as secretary and treasurer of the New Orleans and 
Opelousas Railroad. According to George Denison, agent 
of the United States Treasury Department in New Orleans, 
Flanders was an able man and was held in high esteem by all 
Union men in Louisiana.’ 

Michael Hahn was born in Bavaria in 1830. At an early 
age he came to the United States with his widowed mother 
and four other children. The family settled in New Orleans 
in 1840, and the mother died the following year. Hahn at- 
tended the public schools of New Orleans and then earned the 
LL.B. degree from the University of Louisiana in 1851. ‘He 

—6Letter quoted in the New Orleans True Delta, December 18, 1863; also in 


Nicolay and Hay (eds.), Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, VIII, 79. 
1 Diary and Correspondence of Salmon P. Chase, 307. 
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Union Politics in New Orleans 


aligned himself with the Democrats, though he was opposed 
to the Slidell faction. He was an active supporter of Stephen 
A. Douglas in 1860, and after the election he canvassed the 
state against secession. When the Federals took New Orleans, 
he immediately pledged his allegiance to the United States. 

The credentials of Hahn and Flanders were presented to 
the United States House of Representatives just before Christ- 
mas, 1862. Objection was made in each case by Clement L. 
Vallandigham of Ohio, and the credentials were referred to 
the Committee of Elections. The committee reported, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1863, in favor of seating Hahn and Flanders, and the 
report was debated for several days. There were two main 
objections raised by the opposition. In the first place, it was 
argued that the election was called by a military governor and 
hence not in accordance with the laws of the United States or 
of the State of Louisiana. Much stress was placed on the dan- 
ger of military power. Secondly, it was alleged that the peo- 
_ ple in New Orleans and the surrounding parishes were in- 
duced to send congressmen to protect their property in slaves. 
Daniel W. Voorhees of Indiana argued that the people rea- 
soned that such an election would satisfy the President that 
Southeast Louisiana was not in rebellion and he would, there- 
fore, except the area from his final emancipation proclama- 
tion. Hahn himself spoke to the House in defense of his 
claims. He claimed that a majority of the people of New 
Orleans and vicinity had always been loyal to the United 
States. The planter element of Central and North Louisiana, 
he charged, had led the state astray. These people, the state 
officers, and the minority in New Orleans, Hahn said, had 
coerced the loyal citizens into silence and a passive acceptance 
of the Confederacy. The vote on the report of the committee 
was taken on February 17, and the two Representatives from 


8 Dictionary of American Biography, VIII, 87-88. For Hahn's alleged 
Confederate connections, see Caskey, Secession and Restoration of Louisiana, 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


~ Louisiana were admitted to the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives by a vote of 92 to 44. They were able to enjoy 
the office for only fifteen days, since their terms ended with 
the expiration of the Thirty-seventh Congress on March 4.9 

The reader will recall that Major General Nathaniel P. 
Banks arrived in New Orleans on December 14, 1862, and 
three days later relieved Major General Benjamin F. Butler 
in the command of the Department of the Gulf. It will be re- 
called, also, that Banks adopted a policy toward the inhabit- 
ants of New Orleans characterized by mildness in comparison 
with the regime of Butler. 

While Butler was criticized and condemned by Southerners, 
Banks was somewhat of a disappointment to strong Union 
men in New Orleans. It was claimed that his mild policy 
was contributing to the growth of Confederate sentiments. 
George Denison wrote to Salmon P. Chase, February 12, 
1863: ‘Banks’ policy seems to be conciliatory and hesitating. 
He seems afraid of responsibilities. ... I am not familiar 
with Banks’ political history. Was he ever a Trimmer?” ” 
Two weeks later Denison was writing to Chase: 


This is less a Union City now than when Gen. Banks came 
here. There is more manifestation of disloyalty than at any time ~ 
during the Summer. And the reason is that no punishment, or 
insufficient punishment, follows offenses. It won’t do, you know, 
to be hard on a gentleman for exercising his constitutional 
right of abusing the United States. Judge Peabody of the Pro- 
visional Court, is also Provost Judge. Judge Peabody is a mistake. 
As Provost Judge, he is only a small magistrate. A man throws 
up his hat and hurrahs for Jeff. Davis in the street. Judge P. 
fines him, five dollars. An enthusiastic rebel does not repent that 
price for so great a privilege. Butler would have sent the 
offender to Fort Jackson and neither he nor any acquaintance of 
his, would have committed the offense again. ; 

The policy of conciliation, in whatever form, is useless, absurd 


® The Congressional Globe, 37 Cong., 3 Sess., 144, 164, 695, 831-36, 1030-36. 
10 Diary and Correspondence of Salmon P. Chase, 358-60. 
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Union Politics in New Orleans 


and hurtful, and whoever adopts it may justly be accused of 
expecting a nomination for the Presidency. . . .1 


Perhaps the Confederate sympathizers in New Orleans were 
trying out Major General Banks somewhat as the boys of a 
generation ago used to try out the new school principal. At 
any rate, judging from the newspapers, there must have been 
quite a manifestation of Confederate feeling in New Orleans 
in the first few months of Banks’s occupancy. Cases of “‘sedi- 
tious conduct” and “‘seditious language” were frequently tried 
in the courts. “Hurrahing” for Jeff Davis, wearing “a rebel 
uniform,” saying ‘““There goes another Yankee,” singing ‘““The 
Bonnie Blue Flag,” using “seditious language against the 
President of the United States,” and publicly expressing de- 
vout wishes for the success of the Confederacy were among 
the offenses tried before the courts of New Orleans in the 
first three or four ‘months of 1863.” 

Federal military authorities and Union politicians took 
some steps toward cultivating and propagating Union senti- 
ment in New Orleans, perhaps as a defense against what 
seemed to be a growing Confederate feeling. In March, 
1863, the New Orleans school board adopted a resolution in- 
structing the teachers in the public schools to make the sing- 
ing of patriotic songs and the reading of appropriate passages 

11 Jbid., 362.. Banks’s own comments on the condition of affairs when he as- 
sumed command at New Orleans may indicate some of the difficulties con- 
fronting him and explain some of his policies. On January 15, 1863, he wrote 
to Mrs. Banks: “. . . Everybody connected with the government has been em- 
ployed stealing other people’s property. Sugar, Silver plate, horses, carriages, 
every thing they could lay hands on. There has been open trade with the 
enemy. No attention has been given to military affairs. I have nothing to 
fight with—but a small force of raw men, poorly armed and much depressed 
in spirit.” N. P. Banks Papers. 

12 See the New Orleans True Delta for January 5, 10, 14, 15, 16, 17, 24, 30, 
February 14, April 3, 11, 15 for these and other cases. The usual penalty 
_ Was a fine of from $5 to $25. Two men who publicly expressed “devout 
wishes” for the success of the Confederacy were discharged by Judge Peabody 


and admonished not to “offend again in the same manner.” See New Orleans 
True Delta, January 30, 1863. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


from the addresses of patriotic men a part of the exercise of 
each day. According toa Union authority many of the pupils 
rose “in rebellion” and refused to sing national (Union) songs 
as requested by their teachers. About three hundred children 
who refused to join in the singing were expelled or with- 
drawn from the schools.* Brigadier General James Bowen, 
provost marshal general at New Orleans, issued an order, 
May 13, 1863, directing that all places of public resort, except 
churches, should fly the United States flag when open to the 
- public. At all theaters where an orchestra or a band per- 
formed, a national air was to be played at the commence- 
ment and at the conclusion of the program. It was not proper, 
according to Bowen’s order, to call for any music at a theater 
or opera which was not in the printed program. Any person 
or persons “persisting in calling for other music will be re- 
garded as a disturber of the peace, and, as such, will be ar- 
rested.” ** 

The seating of Flanders and Hahn by the United States 
House of Representatives must have encouraged the Union- 
ists of the New Orleans area. They immediately busied them- 
selves with plans for a complete restoration of the political 
machinery of Louisiana. Soon political parties were form- 
ing, and politics in the city and surrounding parishes took on 
new life. 

_ The first real party to be organized was known as the Free 
State party. This party, as the name indicates, advocated the 
abolition of slavery. They held that Louisiana had com- 
mitted suicide by adopting the ordinance of secession and that 

18 Emily H. Reed, Life of A. P. Dostie; or, The Conflict of New Orleans 
(New York, 1868), 47-50. The author quotes Dostie, a rabid New Orleans 
Unionist, as’saying that the enrollment in the public schools of New Orleans 
was 8,000. This does not seem to be an exaggerated figure in view of the 
fact that the 1860 population of the city was 168,000. 

14New Orleans True Delta, May 13, 1863. The prohibition against calling 
for music was of course designed to prevent the audience from calling for 


Southern airs like “Dixie.” Just how successful the order was in this respect 
is not a matter of record. 
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Union Politics in New Orleans 


consequently a new constitution was necessary. They pro- 
posed the election of a constitutional convention by those 
who swore they were citizens of the United States and had 
resided in the state six months. When the constitution was 
framed and ratified *by the voters, the officers of the state 
should be elected.” 

_ Another party which came to be known as the Conserva- 
tive party was composed chiefly of planters who wished to 
revive the constitution of 1852 and to preserve the institution 
of slavery. A number of the leaders of this party had been 
adherents of the Confederate cause.. The party advocated 
the holding of the regular biennial election in November, 
1863, and in June sent a committee to see President Lincoln 
to obtain his consent to their plans. Lincoln’s reply was con- 
ciliatory, but he failed to give his consent to such an election 
and even informed the committee that there were Louisian- 
ians who desired to amend the state constitution and who 
planned to elect a convention for that purpose.” 

Evidently the President’s sympathies were with the Free 
State party.. He was in agreement with them on the question 
of slavery, and he seems to have suspected the motives of the 
Conservatives. He favored the idea of framing a new con- 
stitution for the state and gave his official sanction to the 
movement. On August 24, 1863, he directed Brigadier Gen- 
eral Shepley to aid the loyal citizens of Louisiana to form a 
new state constitution and to re-establish civil government in 
conformity with the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. Shepley was instructed to cause a registration in each 
parish of Louisiana of all loyal citizens of the United States 
“as soon:as it can conveniently be done after the people are 
relieved from the presence of the rebel troops.’”” When this 
registration was made “as far as practicable,” Shepley was to 
order an election for delegates to a convention of the “loyal 


15 Ficklen, History of Reconstruction in Louisiana, 45-46. 
16 Ibid., 47-48; Caskey, Secession and Restoration of Louisiana, 75-77, 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


people” of Louisiana to form a constitution and re-establish a 
civil government in the state, ‘loyal to the United States.” 
The basis of representation and other details for the election 
_ Machinery were included in the instructions.” Naturally, 
such expressions as “‘as soon as it can conveniently be done” 
and “‘as far as practicable’ gave General Shepley considerable 
latitude in appointing a time for taking the registration and 
holding the election. 

Meanwhile, the Conservatives were going ahead with their 
- plans for the regular election in November, 1863. A few 
weeks before the election day, officers of the party, styling 
themselves the “Executive Committee of Louisiana,” issued 

an appeal to the loyal voters to participate in the election and 
assured them that the election would be approved by the 
Federal authorities. The leaders of the Free State party re- 
fused to countenance the movement, and Brigadier General 
Shepley issued an order forbidding the holding of the elec- 
tion.” An election was held, however, on November 3, 1863, 
in the parishes of St. Bernard and Plaquemines. Dr. Thomas 
Cottman, a New Orleans physician who had signed the Lou- 
siana secession ordinance, A. P. Field, whose friends claimed 
he had always been loyal to the United States, and Joshua 
Baker were “elected” to the United States Congress, and Dr. 
John Leonard Riddell was chosen governor. ‘The total vote 
cast in the election was probably less than five hundred.” 

When the Thirty-eighth Congress convened on December 
7, Field and Cottman answered the roll call.? On the nine- 

17 Official Records, Ser. J, Vol. XXXVI, Pt. I, 694-95. Also found in the 
N. P. Banks Papers. 

18 Ficklen, History of Reconstruction in Louisiana, 49; Congressional Globe, 
38 Cong., 1 Sess., 411; Diary and Correspondence of Salmon P. Chase, 417-23. 

19 Congressional Globe, 38 Cong., | Sess., 411, 543; Ficklen, History of Re- 
construction in Louisiana, 50; Caskey, Secession and Restoration of Louisiana, 
a Congressional Globe, 38 Cong., 1 Sess., 411-14, 543-47. When Thaddeus 


Stevens of Pennsylvania asked for the credentials of “the persons claiming to 
be Representatives from the so-called State of Louisiana,” the clerk read a 
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Union Politics in New Orleans 


teenth Schuyler Colfax, the speaker, “merely . . . for the in- 
formation of the House,” presented the resignation of Cott- 
man as a member of Congress.” Perhaps Cottman thought 
it wise to allow Field, who had a better record for loyalty, to 
make a test case of the election. The House Committee of 
Elections reported unfavorably on Field’s claim for admission 
on January 29, 1864, making the objection that the election 
was forbidden by the military governor and that the candi- 
date hardly had a constituency, since he had received but 156 
votes in St. Bernard and probably no more in Plaquemines.” 
As far as the committee was concerned, there was no question 
as to the loyalty of Field, but he was denied a seat in Congress 
on February 9 by a vote of 85 to 48.% Field spoke twice, 
making a spirited defense of his claim to a seat and of Loui- 
siana’s right to representation. “The loyal men of Louisiana, 
from the time of passage of the ordinance of secession,” he 
declared, “have held that they were in the Union. .. . and 
we never dreamed that we had forfeited any right to the pro- 
tection of this Government, or to our representation in this 
House.” * In his final remarks this Louisianian said: 


And now, Mr. Speaker, as I am about to take my leave of you 
and of the House, let me implore you to look kindly upon poor 
Louisiana. Guard her rights if you can. Protect her people who 
have been under military law for nearly two years, who have had 


certificate of election from John Leonard Riddell, “Governor of the State of 
Louisiana,” stating that Field and Cottman had been elected from the First 
aud Second Congressional Districts respectively and that Joshua Baker had 
been elected from the fifth district “composed of the whole State of Louisiana.” 
Tbid., 5. 

21 Jbid., 33. On this occasion Colfax said, “The Chair finds on his table a 
communication dated ‘Washington city,’ signed by J. L. Riddell, not as Gov- 
ernor, but as Governor elect, of Louisiana, transmitting the resignation of 
Thomas Cottman as member of Congress. The Chair does not see the name 
of Thomas Cottman on the list of members.” Ibid. 


22 Tbid., 411. 
23 Ibid., 547. Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsylvania had some doubts of Field’s 
loyalty. Ibid., 543. 24 [bid., 413. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


no voice either here or elsewhere in their own government. Look 
upon her kindly, protect her if you can, and give her at least 
some right to be heard, if not now, at least in some future time, 
_ upon this floor.” 


While the faction responsible for the election of Cottman 
and Field was waiting upon the decision of the United States 
House of Representatives, plans were made by others for the 
election of administrative officers of the state. These plans 
were in accordance with the program of President Lincoln. 
To be sure, the Federal authorities in New Orleans had not 
proceeded with the registration of “loyal citizens’ with the 
dispatch with which President Lincoln had desired, and he 
became impatient as early as November, 1863. Lincoln 
wrote Banks on November 5 that he had understood for at 
least three months that a registration was being taken in 
Louisiana preparatory to the election of a constitutional con- 
vention, but he had just been informed by a prominent citi- 
zen of New Orleans, who was then in Washington, that noth- 
ing had been done. ‘This disappoints me bitterly,’ Lincoln 
said, “‘yet I do not throw blame on you or on them.” Banks 
was urged to “lose no more time,” and was told not to wait 
for more territory but to go to work and “give me a tangible 
nucleus, which the remainder of the State may rally around as 
fast as it can, and which I can at once recognize and sustain 
as the true State government.” * 

On December 8, 1863, President Lincoln made an official 
announcement, which has come to be known as Lincoln's 
Plan of Reconstruction. The announcement contained a 


25 [bid., 544~45. : 

26N. P. Banks Papers. There seems to have been some friction between 
Banks and Shepley, at least from Banks’s viewpoint, as he resented Shepley’s 
authority in New Orleans. George S. Boutwell, United States congressman 
from Massachusetts, wrote to Banks on December 21, 1863, that in an interview 
with Lincoln the President expressed great confidence in Banks. Lincoln said, 
according to Boutwell, that he had never intended that anyone in the De- 
partment of the Gulf should exercise command independent of Banks; Shepley 
had been appointed to relieve Banks of “drudgery.” J/bid. 
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Union Politics in New Orleans 


promise of amnesty and a plan of civil government for the 
Southern states. With the exception of certain classes of 
Confederates, all Southerners might be restored to civil rights 
upon taking an oath of allegiance to the United States. When 
in any of the seceded states citizens equal in number to not 
less than one tenth of the votes cast in the state in the presi- 
dential election of 1860 and qualified to vote by the election 
law of the state at the time of secession should take the oath 
of allegiance and organize a civil government, the President 
would recognize it as the true government of the state. 

Little or no time was lost in Louisiana in setting in motion 
the political machinery needed to create a civil government 
that might answer the specifications of the President of the 
United States. Brigadier General Shepley was by this time 
holding registrations of loyal citizens in line with the instruc- 
tions from Washington in August, 1863. On January II, 
1864, Major General Banks, as military commander of the 
area, issued a proclamation to the people of Louisiana on the 
subject and in the beginning said: 


In pursuance of authority vested in me by the President of the 
United States, and upon consultation with many representative 
men of different interests, being fully assured that more than a 
tenth of the population desire the earliest possible restoration of 
Louisiana to the Union, I invite the loyal citizens of the State 
qualified to vote in public affairs, as hereinafter prescribed, to 
assemble in the election precincts designated by law, or at such 
places as may hereafter be established, on the 22nd of February, 
1864, to cast their votes for the election of State officers. . . .”” 


According to Banks’s proclamation the following officers were 
to be elected: governor, lieutenant governor, secretary of 
state, treasurer, attorney general, superintendent of public in- 
struction, and auditor of public accounts. The oath of al- 
legiance prescribed by President Lincoln’s Proclamation and 


27 New Orleans True Delta, reeeyy. 12, 1864; also found in Official Records, 
Ser. III, Vol. IV, 22-23. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


the Louisiana constitutional requirements were to constitute 
the qualifications for voters. Articles IV and V of Banks’s 
proclamation announced that members of a constitutional 
convention would. be elected in April and that arrangements 
would be made for the early election of members of Congress. 
The proclamation was the starter for a first-class political 
campaign. Political clubs, meetings, parades, and conven- 
tions demanded the attention of the voters. The cry of 
“Rally! Rally! Rally!” appeared more than once in the 
columns of the True Delta. The Pioneer Lincoln club an- 
nounced its rallies in the press under the caption “Hurrah for 
Abraham Lincoln.” Other clubs were organized, and one 
announcement said: ‘Come one, come all! and see the right 
_man in the right place. The next governor will be present at 
.a meeting of the Working Men’s Loyal National League.” * 
A Young Men’s Union association was formed in New Or- 
leans for the purpose “of securing the election of worthy and 
patriotic men to office, and for the purpose of defeating the 
aspirations of those who are unfit for civil positions.” A 
membership fee of $50 was charged. One New Orleans citi- 
zen wrote to the editor of the True Delta that he was inter- 
ested in electing good men to office and considered himself a 
first-rate judge of fitness for civil positions, but he could not 
- spare fifty dollars “as the price of that exciting pastime.” He 
_. proposed, therefore, a “slight reduction of their terms in my 
behalf—say to thirty-four dollars and seventy-five cents.” 
This communication was signed “One Who Has Not the 
Fifty.” *° 
A Union meeting was held in Baton Rouge on January 19. 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” was played by a United States 
military band. Colonel R. T. Posey was the main speaker; 
and, although he spoke an hour, he kept his audience “‘spell- 


28 New Orleans True Delta, January 16, 21, 28, 1864. 
29 Tbid., January 23, 1864. 
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Union Politics in New Orleans 


bound,” if we are to believe the news report. He charged 
that James Buchanan acted as if he were a traitor to the flag 
of the Union. He paid a similar compliment to General 
Twiggs for surrendering a Federal arsenal in Texas and “por- 
trayed in a feeling manner old Sam Houston, with tears in 
his eyes, as he beheld the destruction upon which the enemies 
of Texas and the Union were determined.” * 

The purpose of most of these rallies was to elect delegates 
to a Free State nominating convention called for February 1 
by a committee of the Free State party. When the convention 
met in New Orleans, the political ambitions of certain men 
were too great to secure harmony. Its proceedings were char- 
acterized by much wrangling and the wildest disorder, due 
chiefly to the presence of contesting delegations from some of 
the parishes. The True Delta said on February 2: “While 
the tumult was the highest and a dozen members were yelling 
like New York firemen, high above them all could be heard 
the shrill soprano of the president, crying ‘order, order.’ ” * 
The dissension within the convention resulted in one faction 
bolting and retiring to another hall, where they nominated 
candidates to their liking. The bolters nominated B. F. 
Flanders for governor; Michael Hahn was the nominee of the 
rump convention. J. Madison Wells, a planter of Rapides 
Parish and a neighbor of Thomas Overton Moore, was nomi- 
nated for the office of lieutenant governor by both conven- 
tions. This would indicate that the division was the result 
of factional politics rather than of any fundamental differ- 
ences in principles. George Denison wrote to Secretary 
Chase: “‘We have therefore two Union candidates in the 
field. ‘The only distinction I feel able to make is, that one is 
a Banks and the other an Anti-Banks party.’’ Denison added 


80 Ibid., January 24, 1864. 
$1 New Orleans True Delta of February 2 gives an account of the report of 
the committee on credentials and the subsequent disorder. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


that he was foiteweanre General Banks. s lead and was support- 
ing Hahn.” 

The Conservatives entered the campaign with a complete 
list of nominees headed by J. Q. A. Fellows, candidate for gov- 
ernor. Naturally, their hopes of success were brightened by 
the division of the Union party. Ficklen designated the three 
tickets in the field as “Administration” (supported by Banks), 
“Flanders,’”’ and ‘““Conservatives.” * 

‘The campaign waged by the three factions lacked none of 
the elements or excitement of a regular peacetime contest. 
Rallies were held in New Orleans, Baton Rouge, Donaldson- 
ville, Thibodaux, and smaller towns. Such slogans as “Rally, 
Sons of Freedom,” “Abraham Lincoln, The Friend of the 
People and Liberty,” and “The Workingmen, The Strength 
and Sinew of Our Greatness” were prominently displayed in 
parades and at rallies. Mud slinging and whispering cam- 
paigns were not lacking. George Denison wrote on February 

19: “As I predicted, the political contest has become quite 
bitter, as all such contests do, which spring from local ques- 
tions, and personal prejudice. ... Public meetings, 
speeches, music and processions prevail every night.’ ** 

While the political campaign was getting under way in and 
around New Orleans, the Legislature up at Shreveport was 
condemning the whole movement as a “direct violation of the 
principles of liberty” and as a step to “supplant the regular 
Constitutional Government of the State, and rear in its stead 
a mock government, existing by the suffrage of a military 
despotism.” It was resolved, therefore, by the Legislature on 
February 10: 

That all persons whatsoever, residing in that portion of the 
State of Louisiana now occupied by the military forces of the 


82 Diary and Correspondence of Salmon P. Chase, 430; New Orleans True 
Delta, February 2, 1864. 

83 Ficklen, History of Reconstruction in Louisiana, 61. 

384 Diary and Correspondence of Salmon P. Chase, 430-31; New Orleans True 
Delta, February 13, 14, 1864. 
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Union Politics in New Orleans 


United States Government, or which may hereafter fall under 
their power, are hereby warned against lending any aid or 
countenance, directly or indirectly, to the organization of a State 
Government in the wrongful and illegal manner proposed in the 
proclamation of Major General N. P. Banks, of the United States 
Army, and they are hereby notified that any aid or countenance 
given by them to this wicked and nefarious scheme, will subject 
them to obloquy and disgrace, and render them liable to the 
pains and penalties of treason.** 


General Banks issued an order on February 14 setting forth 
the qualifications for voting in the coming election. Every 
free, white male twenty-one years of age who had lived in the 
state twelve months and six months in the parish in which he 
offered to vote, who was a citizen of the United States, and 
who had taken the oath of allegiance prescribed by President 
Lincoln on December 8, 1863, was entitled to vote in the 
election of February 22.* 

The result of the election was a victory for the Administra- 
tion ticket headed by Michael Hahn for governor and J. Madi- 
son Wells for lieutenant governor. The total vote cast num- 
bered more than eleven thousand, which was well over the 
one tenth required by Lincoln, since the state’s vote in the 
presidential election of 1860 was about fifty thousand.*” The 
voters in this election included 808 soldiers of the Federal 
army stationed in and around New Orleans (including 108 at 
Fort Barrancas, Florida). Though some of the soldiers may 
have been Louisiana Unionists enlisted in the United States 
military forces, the evidence is conclusive that Northern sol- 
diers cast ballots in this Louisiana election.® 

*5 Louisiana Acts, 1864, p. 54. 

*6 New Orlearis True Delta, February 14, 1864; Ficklen, tee ate of Recon- 
struction in Louisiana, 62. 

37 Ficklen, History of Reconstruction in Louisiana, 62, gives the returns for 
the election. J. Q. A. Fellows ran second in the gubernatorial race. George 
Denison thought Fellows might have been elected had Banks not required 


the proclamation oath. Diary and Correspondence of Salmon P. Chase, 431. 
*8N. P. Banks Papers, for the election returns. These returns show votes 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


_ Major General Banks was pleased with the conduct and 
presumably with the results of the election. He wrote Lin- 
coln on February 25 that the election was conducted with 
“great spirit and propriety” and “there is no sounder basis 
for a State government than is presented by this population.” 
About two weeks later he was writing to Halleck, describing 
in glowing terms the inauguration of Hahn which occurred 
on March 4. “I have never witnessed such a spectacle else- 
where,” he said, “and never conceived it possible that in this 
‘state a popular demonstration of such magnitude and friendly 
spirit to the Government could be attained. It is impossible 
to describe it with truth.” * 

Louisiana, which had experienced two administrations 
since April, 1862—a Federal military regime in and near New 
Orleans and a Confederate state administration in the re- 
mainder of the state—was now for the last year of the war to 
_ have two rival civil governments, each claiming to be the 
government of the state and the agency of the people. 

When Michael Hahn was inaugurated on March 4, he was 
a governor without a legislature and apparently without a 
constitution. But Major General Banks was an experienced 
politician, and these adjuncts to a state government were on 
the program. Elections and conventions seem to have had a 
special appeal for the general who was a former governor of 
Massachusetts and who had been speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives. A few days after Hahn's inaugura- 


at the army posts in the vicinity of New Orleans, including 131 soldier votes 
in the city. A “list’—in the Banks Papers—dated January 28, 1864, con- 
tained the names of “citizens” eligible to vote in the February 22 election 
at Fort St. Philip. The list indicated the name, military rank, and residence 
of each eligible soldier or officer. For instance, the name of a colonel whose 
residence was in New York, a captain whose home was in Maine, and the 
names of several lieutenants from Maine, Vermont, and Massachusetts were 
on the list of eligible persons. Such persons, perhaps, had “lived” in Louisi- 
ana twelve months, and hence were declared qualified to vote in the state. 

89 Banks to Lincoln, Official Records, Ser. III, Vol. IV, 133-34; Banks to 
Halleck, March 6, 1864, ibid., Ser. I, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. II, 512-13. 
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Union Politics in New Orleans 


_ tion Banks ordered the election of delegates to a constitutional 
convention. ‘The first proclamation with instructions for 
holding the election was issued just before he set out on the 
Red River campaign. Evidently he expected to conquer the 
whole state, for provision was made for delegates from all 
forty-eight parishes with a total membership of 152. One 
section of the proclamation read: “Any Parish not now within 
the lines of the army shall be entitled to elect delegates as 
herein specified, at any time before the dissolution of the con- 
vention, should such parish be brought within the lines of 
the army.” “ While he was at Alexandria contemplating a 
victorious march up the Red River Valley to Shreveport, 
Banks issued another order on the subject of the election. By 
this order, elections were to be held early in April at Alex- 
andria, Opelousas, Marksville, and Harrisonburg to choose 
delegates from the parishes in which these towns were located. 
Citizens expelled from other parishes for devotion to the 
Union were to be allowed to vote if they were qualified to 
vote in the parish of their legal residence.” 

The convention assembled on April 6 in Liberty Hall in 
New Orleans. The secretary of state reported to the conven- 
tion that ninety delegates were qualified for membership, 
sixty-three from Orleans Parish and twenty-seven from fifteen 
parishes in the vicinity of New Orleans. Eighty-two delegates 
answered the roll call on the opening day. When the com- 
mittee on credentials reported on the second morning, two 
delegates from Avoyelles Parish and four from Rapides were 
admitted.” | veh § 

4° Ibid., Ser. III, Vol. IV, 170-72; also published in the New Orleans True 
Delta, March 16, 1864. | 

4! Official Records, Ser. II, Vol. IV, 209. The election in New Orleans and 
Vicinity was held on March 28, the day before the above order was issued. An 
election was held in Alexandria with about 300 votes cast, and four delegates 
were elected. Whittington, “Rapides Parish, Louisiana—A History,” in loc. 
cit., XVIII, 21-22. Evidently an election was also held at Marksville, since 


delegates from Avoyelles Parish were admitted to the convention. 
“2 Official Journal of the Proceedings of the Convention for the Revision 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


_ The convention was in session for nearly four months. 
When it atjourned in late July, it had framed a new constitu- 
tion for tre state. The most striking features of the new 
constitutiim, perhaps, were those pertaining to the institution 
of slavery. Slavery was abolished and prohibited “through- 
out the Stgte,” and the Legislature was prohibited from pass- 
ing any law recognizing the right of property in man. The 
Negro was not given the right to vote, but the way was paved 
for limites’ Negro suffrage by the article empowering the 
' Legislature to “pass laws extending the right of suffrage to 
such persons, citizens of the United States, as by military serv- 
ice, by taxation to support the government, or by intellectual 
fitness, may be entitled thereto.” * Article XIV of the new 
constitution conferred “the right of voting” on every white 
male, twenty-one years old, who was a citizen of the United 
States, a resident of Louisiana at least twelve months pre- 
¢eding an election and three months a resident in the parish 
in which he offered to vote.* 

The cofivention provided for an election in September at 
which the electorate would vote on the constitution and elect 
members of the General Assembly. The new constitution 
provided for representation of the whole state in the General 
Assembly, whereas nearly two thirds of the parishes were 
within the Confederate military lines. This anomalous sit- 
uation is illustrated by the provision that the election of mem- 
bers of the Assembly was to be held “‘in all the parishes where 


tind Amendiient of the Constitution of the State of Louisiana (New Orleans, 
1864), 3-6. Gited hereafter as Journal of the Louisiana Convention of 1864. 
George Denison did not regard the delegates very highly. Several days after 
the election lie wrote to Chase: “I regret to say that the character, ability and 
standing of ihe Delegates is not such as could be wished. There are a few 
bxcellent mei elected, like Judge Durell, Judge Howell, Dr. Bonzano, and Mr. 
Brott—but the majority of them are of little account.” Diary and Cor- 
tespondence «f Salmon P. Chase, 435-36. 

43 Journal wf the Louisiana Convention of 1864, pp. 74, 130, 173. The vote 
wi the article abolishing and prohibiting slavery was 72 to 13. 

44 The cotatitution is found in ibid., 173-84. 
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Union Politics in New Orleans 


the same may be held” and in other parishes “‘as soon as it 
may become practicable.” * 

On the day of adjournment the convention, by a vote of 68 
to 8, adopted a resolution denouncing the Louisiana Ordi- 
nance of Secession as a “perverted theory of State rights,” 
brought about in the interest of slavery and based upon an 
“unfounded assumption of State sovereignty.” The doctrines 
of state rights and state sovereignty were declared to be “ut- 
terly subversive of our form of government, and tending to 
confusion, anarchy and national destruction.’ It was de- 
clared that the Ordinance of Secession “‘is, and has always 
been null and void.” * 

It must not be thought that the people of New Orleans and 
vicinity were enjoying civil government as the result of the 
election of state officers and a convention. The area was still 
conquered territory, and supreme authority was vested in the 
commander of the military forces. Governor Hahn was in- 
vested with the powers exercised by Brigadier General Shep- 
ley but was made subordinate to the Federal Government in 
their application. At the same time the commander of the 
Department of the Gulf, with headquarters in New Orleans, 
continued to issue orders in matters purely civil and politi- 
cal.” In fact, it was difficult to distinguish between political 


45 Tbid., 173. 

*6 Ibid., 168-69. Banks wrote to President Lincoln, July 25, 1864: “The 
Constitutional Convention adjourned today. It has been in session 108 days. 
The Constitution it presents to the People is the best that this country has 
produced, and considering the circumstances under which it has acted no 
State can present a higher claim to the respect and support of the country.” 
N. P. Banks Papers. Lincoln examined a copy of the Louisiana constitution of 
1864, and on August 9 he wrote to Banks, saying, “I am anxious that it shall 
be ratified by the people.” Nicolay and Hay (eds.), Complete Works of 
Lincoln, X, 185-86. 

*? Ficklen, History of Reconstruction in Louisiana, 63,74. For a controversy 
between Major General S$. A. Hurlbut (Banks’s successor) and Governor 
Hahn over the municipal government of New Orleans, see Official Records, 
Ser. I, Vol. XLI, Pt. IV, 734-38. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


and military affairs, although it was clear that the civil gov- 
ernment was subordinated to the army. 

That the army was in politics, that the military administra- 
tion was influenced by political considerations, and that there 
was much corruption in both civil and military affairs are 
apparent from the records. Major General David Hunter in 
New Orleans wrote to General Grant, May 2, 1864: 


The Department of the Gulf is one great mass of corruption. 
Cotton and politics, instead of the war, appear to have engrossed 
the army. The vital interests of the contest are laid aside, and 
we are amused with sham State governments, which are a com- 
plete laughing-stock to the people, and the lives of our men are 
sacrificed in the interest of cotton speculators.*® 


George Denison, viewing the situation as a civilian, was no 
less critical than General Hunter when he wrote on June 17 
that the convention stood no higher than Banks himself in 
public estimation. It was very commonly remarked, he said, 
that the members of the convention were making fools of 
themselves. ‘““The few intelligent men among the members 
are entirely lost sight of,” he continued, “in the great mass of 
inexperience and vulgar ignorance.”” According to Denison, 
the convention was held in contempt by nine tenths of the 
people.” 

The character of this politico-military regime was not en- 
hanced by the election of September 5, 1864, when the con- 
stitution was adopted and members of the General Assembly 
and representatives to Congress were chosen. The evidence 
indicates that many persons voted who were not entitled to 
vote and that in some places the election was restricted to the 
military post. In May, 1865, a citizen of Point Coupee 


48 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XXXIV, Pt. III, 390. 

49 Diary and Correspondence of Salmon P. Chase, 439. See Ficklen, History 
of Reconstruction in Louisiana, 76-77, for the extravagance of the convention 
and for cases of fraud in connection with the expenditures, See also Caskey, 
Secession and Restoration of Louisiana, 135-37. 

50 According to the Annual Cyclopaedia, IV (1864), 479, the constitution 
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Union Politics in New Orleans 


wrote to Major General Banks that the people of his com- 
munity could’ not “respect the late Legislature or its acts,” 
since the election of the state senator had been confined to an 
army post (Morganza) and the people knew nothing of the 
election. “They had no part or lot in it,” he said, and the 
senator ‘“‘has not one single constituent.” * Moreover, if we 
are to believe Banks’s successor in the Department of the Gulf, 
the military regime of Banks furnished transportation, mili- 
tary protection, and money to certain candidates for election- 
eering purposes.” Also, somebody must have been ingenious 
enough to work out a system of absentee voting, for the editor 
of the Louistana Democrat at Alexandria wrote in the col- 
umns of his paper on October 5, 1864: 


In reading an old New Orleans paper of the 22nd ult., we came 
across the list of elected Senators and representatives to the Banks- 
Hahn Legislature of this State. The following are put down 
from Rapides: . . . As a matter of curiosity we would like to 
know at what precincts the election was held, and how many 
votes Cast. 


The Legislature, elected on September 5, met in October. 
There was nothing particularly striking in the work of the 


was ratified by a vote of 6,836 to 1,566. Acting Governor J. Madison Wells on: 
May 3, 1865, issued a proclamation stating that nearly five thousand persons 
were registered as voters in New Orleans who did not possess the qualifica- 
tions required by law to become voters in the state and declared the books 
of the registrar of voters closed and all current registrations null and void. A 
new set of registration books was opened on June 1, 1865. Annual Cyclopaedia, 
V (1865), 509. : 

61 Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XLVIII, Pt. Il, 537. See also Annual 
Cyclopaedia, V (1865), 509. A report in the N. P. Banks Papers entitled 
“Recapitulation of the votes of soldiers cast in the Louisiana Election of the 
5th of September, 1864,” shows that a total of 1,178 votes were cast at five 
army posts, namely, at New Orleans, 568; Baton Rouge, 13; Carrollton, 57; 
Port Hudson, 179; Morganza, 361. A special report in the Banks Papers shows 
that the election at Morganza was held in the regimental camp, where the 
election commissioners were two captains and a lieutenant. 

52 Major General S. A. Hurlbut to Lieutenant Colonel Christian T. Christen- 
sen, October 25, 1864, Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XLI, Pt. IV, 233-34. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


body. Several steps were taken in an attempt to resume nor- 
mal relations with the Federal Government. One of the first 
of these was the election of United States senators on October 
10. Charles Smith was elected to fill the place vacated by 
Benjamin, and R. King Cutler was elected to John Slidell’s 
seat.* On October 31 all laws in force regulating the selec- 
tion of electors for President and Vice-President were re- 
pealed, and the electors were chosen by joint ballot of the 
two houses on November 8. This action was taken, it was 
stated officially, because the time intervening was too short, 
“in the present unsettled condition of the interior of this 
State,” to give full notice of a popular election. The act pro- 
vided that henceforth electors would be chosen by popular 
vote.™* 

In January, 1865, the Legislature instructed the Louisiana 
senators and requested the representatives to “use all their 
influence and cast their votes in favor of the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, forever pro- 
hibiting slavery in all the States and Territories.” On Feb- 
ruary 17 the proposed thirteenth amendment to the Constitu- © 
tion was ratified by the Legislature at New Orleans. This 
act was accepted by the Federal Government and was virtually 
the only recognition of the Banks-Hahn government accorded 


588 Acts Passed by the General Assembly of the State of Louisiana, 1864-1865 
(at New Orleans) (New Orleans, 1865), 8-9. Dr. J. V. C. Smith, prominent 
physician and a member of the New Orleans sanitary commission (by ap- 
pointment of Major General Banks), wrote to Banks—who had returned to 
the North—on October 15, 1864, that the people of the New Orleans area 
were surprised and indignant at the election of United States senators by the 
Legislature. He quoted Dr. A. P. Dostie, an ardent New Orleans unionist, 
as saying King Cutler was “an escaped rogue” from Indiana, who murdered 
the king’s English. Disgust and dissatisfaction, Smith said, prevailed in 
circles where he moved. But since “they are in only for the short term, a 
higher grade of intellect and educational preparations may be selected for 
their successors.” N. P. Banks Papers. 

54 Acts Passed by the General Assembly of Louisiana, 1864-1865 (at New 
Orleans), 4. , 
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Union Politics in New Orleans 


by the Thirty-eighth Congress. The Louisiana electoral 
votes in the presidential election of 1864, for instance, were 
rejected on the ground that states in rebellion were not en- 
titled to representation in the Electoral College.™ 

Congress had at least one other opportunity at this session 
to pass upon the status of the Union government of Louisiana. 
In the election of September 5, 1864, five representatives to 
the United States Congress, M. F. Bonzano, A. P. Field, W. D. 
Mann, Robert W. Taliaferro, and T. M. Wells, were chosen. 
Thus, when the Thirty-eighth Congress convened in Decem- 
ber, two senators and five representatives from Louisiana 
were seeking admission. —The Senate Committee on the Judi- 
Clary, to which was referred the credentials of Charles Smith 
and King Cutler, reported a resolution declaring that the 
United States recognized the government of the state of Lou- 
isiana ‘inaugurated under” the convention of 1864 “as the 
legitimate government of the said State.” *’ The resolution 
was debated at length, but it did not reach the stage of a final 
vote. Although there was some support for seating the Lou- 
isiana delegations, neither house took definite action before 
adjournment in March; and, consequently, the Louisianians 
were not admitted to membership.® Because of an assault 


55 Tbid., 40, 42; Ficklen, History of Reconstruction in Louisiana, 92. Dr. 
J. V. C. Smith, New Orleans physician, wrote to Banks on March 18, 1865: 
“The legislature is a byword and a reproach to the intelligence of the age. 
You, were you here, I am quite sure, Cromwell like, would have driven the 
members out of the hall long ago.” WN. P. Banks Papers. 

58 Congressional Globe, 38 Cong., 2 Sess., 533, 608, 618. When the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary reported a resolution denying the eleven seceded 
States representation in the Electoral College, Senator John C. Ten Eyck of 
New Jersey offered an amendment to strike out of the preamble to the resolu- 
tion the word “Louisiana,” thus making an exception in the case of that 
state. Ten Eyck’s proposal was debated at length on February 1, 2, 3, 1865, 
and defeated by a vote of 22 to 16. Ibid., 533-37, 548-62, 574-82. 

87 Jbid., 903. For the debate on this resolution, see ibid., 1011, 1061-70, 
1091-99, 1101-11, 1126-29. : 
58 Congressional Globe, 38 Cong., 2 Sess., 2, 5, 8, 756, 1395; Caskey, Secession 
and Restoration of Louisiana, 156-57. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


upon William D. Kelley, representative from Pennsylvania, 
committed on January 20, 1865, Field was convicted by the 
House of a breach of the privilege of that body. He was ar- 
raigned before the bar of the House on February 22 and rep- 
rimanded by the speaker.® 

Louisiana added another name to her roll of governors be- 
fore the end of the war; and the last one, strange to say, was 
the only governor of the war period who was a native of the 
state. “Thomas O. Moore was born in North Carolina, Henry 
. Watkins Allen in Virginia, and Michael Hahn was a native 
_ of Bavaria. When Hahn resigned in March, 1865, after his 
election to the United States Senate by the Louisiana Legisla- 
ture (the Union Legislature at New Orleans, of course), he 
was succeeded by Lieutenant Governor J. Madison Wells of 
Rapides Parish. Wells had been a slaveholding Unionist, and 
it was Claimed that he had been forced to leave Rapides Parish 
because of his Union sympathies. As governor he adopted a 
policy of conciliation toward his erstwhile Confederate op- 
ponents. He came into conflict with leaders of the radical 
Union faction of Louisiana and was called by one leader of 
that group “‘the John Tyler of the Free State party.” © 

59 Congressional Globe, 38 Cong., 2 Sess., 371-75, 971-74, 991. 


& Reed, Life of A. P. Dostie, 183; Ficklen, History of Reconstruction in 
Louisiana, 104-05. 
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Chapter X 


The End of the War 


Pee WAR WAS practically over in Louisiana before the end 
of 1864. In fact, there were no major military engagements 
in the state after the retreat of Banks from North Louisiana 
in May of that year. The Federal Government seemed to be 
satisfied to hold New Orleans and immediate vicinity while 
concentrating its main forces in Tennessee, Georgia, and Vir- 
ginia. ‘The Confederate authorities, nevertheless, realized 
the necessity of retaining some troops in Louisiana to protect 
the northern and western portions of the state from a possible 
Federal expedition from New Orleans or from Arkansas. 
Moreover, the Confederate army west of the Mississippi re- 
mained there for the reason that Federal control of the river 
made it impossible to transfer any large number of men to 
the east side. There were early in 1865 at least forty thousand 
effective Confederate troops in the Trans-Mississippi1 Depart- 
ment. The department was commanded by General Kirby 
Smith with headquarters at Shreveport, where the executive 
offices of Louisiana were located.* Though there were no 
major military engagements, there was considerable activity 
in 1865 on the part of small detachments of Federal troops in 

1See Smith’s letter of March 7, 1865, to President Davis concerning the 
strength of his department, Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XLVIII, Pt. I, 1411. 
President Davis desired that troops be sent from the Trans-Mississippi .De- 
partment to Virginia, but General Smith doubted that it could be done with 


the Mississippi carefully guarded by Federal ironclads. In fact, efforts to get 
troops across in July and August, 1864, had met with failure. Jbid., 1411, 1418. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


the section immediately west and northwest of New Orleans, 
especially around Thibodaux, Brashear City, and Donaldson- 
ville. Federal scouting parties were frequently sent out from 
these points to drive out or to capture Confederate recruiting 
or foraging parties. Minor skirmishes occurred at such points 
as Bayou Goula, Lake Verret, Bayou Teche, and Grand 
Bayou. ‘The Federal lines apparently did not extend farther 
than Morganza, in Point Coupee Parish, about thirty miles 
south of the mouth of the Red River. West and northwest of 
this point the state was under Confederate control.’ 

The chief points of concentration for the Confederate 
forces in Louisiana in the last months of the war were 
Opelousas, Alexandria, Minden, and Shreveport. Brigadier 
General Joseph L. Brent commanded the troops in the sec- 
tion between Opelousas and Alexandria. This force was en- 
gaged in obtaining provisions from South Louisiana and in 
forming the first line of defense against the Federals at Don- 
aldsonville and at Brashear City. The District of West Lou- 
isiana was under the command of Lieutenant General Buck- 
ner with headquarters at Alexandria. Just before the end of 
the war Buckner was made chief of staff in the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Department, and Major General Harry Hays was placed 
in command of the District of West Louisiana. Besides Gen- 
-eral Brent, Major General Thomas J. Churchill and Major 
General John H. Forney were assisting General Buckner. 
Churchill’s and Forney’s troops were stationed in the vicinity 
of Shreveport and Minden.* 

_ The most spectacular affair in the closing weeks of the war 
was the exploit of the Confederate ram W. H. Webb. This 
boat was fitted up at Shreveport and left that place on April 
7 under the command of Lieutenant Commander Charles W. 
2 Reports of expeditions and skirmishes in Louisiana in the months of 
January—May, 1865, are found in ibid., Ser. I, Vol. XLVIII, Parts I and If. 
8 This paragraph is based upon various reports, etc., ibid. See also Arndt 


M. Stickles, Simon Bolivar Buckner, Borderland Knight (Chapel Hill, 1940), 
256, 263-65. 
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The End of the War 


Read, the destination being unknown to the crew. At Alex- 
andria the boat was loaded with cotton and supplied with — 
pine knots for fuel. Early on the morning of April 23 the 
Webb left Alexandria for points south, and it arrived at the 
mouth of the Red River at half-past eight that evening. The 
Confederate ram carried the signal lights ordinarily used by 
Federal boats, and consequently it succeeded in passing the 
United States squadron near the mouth of the Red River. 
At Donaldsonville, however, the identity of the Webb was re- 
vealed, and General Banks at New Orleans was notified of 
the boat’s approach. Banks sent the following note to Brig- 
adier General Thomas W. Sherman, commanding the de- 
fenses of New Orleans, on the morning of April 24: ‘Infor- 
mation is received that a rebel ram passed Donaldsonville 
this morning. The dispatch is dated 9:20 a.m. If the report 
has foundation it must be their intention to run the mouth of 
the river. You will be in readiness for any movement of that’ 
kind if it should occur.” * 

A few miles above New Orleans the Webb raised the 
United States flag at half mast, increased her speed to about 
twenty-five miles an hour, and prepared to race by the city. 
New Orleans was reached at noon, and Federal boats were 
waiting for the arrival of the enemy. In spite of the Stars and 
Stripes. the Webb was recognized and was fired upon by the 
Federals. Three shots struck the Webb, but no great damage 
was done; and the Confederate ram raced down the Missis- 
sippi loaded with some 250 bales of cotton and a quantity of 
turpentine and rosin. The Gulf and a foreign port were the 
destination points of the boat which had only recently left — 
Shreveport. | 

The Mississippi had been entered, New Orleans had been 
passed, and the Gulf was not faraway. There were, of course, 
Forts Jackson and St. Philip to the south, but the officers 
hoped to run by the forts at night. Just as the prospects of 


* Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XLVIII, Pt. IT, 169. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


success seemed brightest, the Federal sloop of war Richmond 
was encountered. The order was given to turn the boat 
around and start back up the river, but at this moment a pur- 
suing gunboat made its appearance, and the Webb was 
trapped. After a few moments’ hesitation the Webb was run 
ashore and set on fire by her own crew, twenty-five miles 
south of New Orleans. The crew escaped into the woods and 
swamps, separating into small groups the better to avoid 
capture. One group of fifteen, however, was captured by the 
Federal forces.” : 

The last months of the war in Louisiana were days of de- 
spair and demoralization for the population acknowledging 
allegiance to the Confederacy. Search as we may in the rec- 
_ ords, the picture, with little to brighten it, is a tragic one. If 
the soldiers had been more active, if the enemy had been 
threatening to conquer the state, and if a real campaign had 
been waged, more than likely the morale of both soldier and 
civilian would have been higher. As it was, there was no real 
test to bring out the best in the people. Times were exceed- 
ingly hard, and news from Georgia, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia was most discouraging. There is no wonder, then, that 
men became disheartened and that a spirit of hopelessness 
and indifference prevailed among the rank and file. 

Louisianians continued their movement into Texas, where 
conditions were reported to be better and where one was far- 
ther from the military lines of the enemy. Thomas O. Moore 
moved to Crockett, Texas, in the latter part of 1864. On 
January 3, 1865, his friend Robert C. Hynson wrote to him 
from Alexandria that 


It is all excitement here for the last few days, what is to be 
the result God only knows. I think I shall fix up.and endeavor 
to remove what few negroes I have left, say 12 to 15—look out 
for a comfortable little place for me with plenty of house room 


5 The story of the Webb, from official reports, is found in ibid., Ser. I, Vol. 
XLVIII, Pt. I, 203-07, Pt. II, 169-72. 
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The End of the War 


if any such to be found and let me know the chance—Chambers 
started Friday and Mr. Wells on Sunday last, 2 inst., Ransdell I 
hear leaves this week, and in fact almost everyone is going, if 
the Yankees could be kept off, we cannot live here for our own 
men, they will not let us live, but destroy everything we can 
make.® | , 


Between the demands of the Confederate forces, the de- 
moralization among the slaves who remained, and the raids 
of small bands of Federals, with the consequent destruction 
of property, the civilian population of certain parts of Lou- 
isiana suffered severely in the closing months of the war. 
Northeast Louisiana was especially open to attacks by Federal 
raiding parties from east of the Mississippi. A Federal expe- 
dition from Memphis, Tennessee, in late January and early 
February, 1865, penetrated into the country around Mer 
Rouge, Bastrop, and Monroe, destroyed much property, and 
captured more than one hundred Negroes, besides many 
horses and mules. Two hundred thousand bushels of corn 
were burned near Mer Rouge. The commander of the expe- 
dition reported to his superiors that “the corn being burnt 
by us, and the horses and mules most thoroughly hunted up 
and taken possession of,’ the Confederates could not possibly 
“this season or during the next year subsist anything more 
than a scouting party’’ between the Mississippi and the 
Ouachita rivers.’ 

Discouragement, discontent, and insubordination prevailed 
among Confederate forces in Louisiana in 1865. This condi- 

$ Thomas O. Moore Papers. Assistant Adjutant General Joseph F. Belton 
at Shreveport wrote to Major General John A. Wharton at Nacogdoches, 
Texas, January 25, 1865: “It has become necessary to withdraw the cavalry of 
the District of Arkansas from the Red River Valley into Texas. General 
Buckner is sending his cavalry to the rear. In order to save the country from 
being consumed by the host of mounted men in the service, the commanding 
general will soon be forced to reduce their number by at least one-half.” 
Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XLVIII, Pt. I, 1344. 


7 Report of Colonel Embury D. Osband, Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XLVIII, 
Pt. I, 68-72. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


tion resulted chiefly from lack of pay and scantiness of ra- 
tions, which prompted an ever-increasing number of deser- 
tions. It was reported that desertions were occurring daily 
‘around Alexandria in January, 1865, although deserters were 
treated with rigor and several executions a week occurred. A 
deserter who left Alexandria on January 25 reported to the 
Federals at Morganza that “Louisiana troops are discouraged 
and are deserting daily, some going to Mexico, some to the 
Federal lines. They have not been paid for more than a 
year.” ® A Confederate soldier wrote from near Alexandria 
on February 12 that “Every night as many as 6 and sometimes 
12 soldiers desert from the Infantry and go home or with the 
Yankees. The plan of shooting still goes on—and as many as 
5 and 6 are sent to their long accounts every week.”” Writing 
from the same place on March 1, this soldier said, “The state 
of things now in this Dept. approaches nearer to mutiny than 
anything I can say. Our food is the poorest of beef and musty 
meal—our corn for our horses—and heavy duty. ... The 
affairs are badly managed—yes—in a horrible condition.” * 

Federal military authorities were not unmindful of the 
demoralized state of the Confederate forces, and they sought 
to reap advantage from the situation. Major General Canby 
of the United States Army at New Orleans on March 3 issued 
general orders which promised good treatment to deserters 
from the Confederate army and other persons who might seek 
refuge within the Federal lines. Neither deserters nor re- 
_signed or discharged officers or soldiers would be forced into 
the Federal military service. If they were needed they would 
receive remunerative employment in some department of the 
army, and if not needed in the army they would be aided in 
finding other employment. Those whose homes were within 
the enemy’s lines and who did not desire employment would 


8 Report of Lieutenant Myron Adams, Jr., ibid., 728. 
® Letters of February 12 and March 1, 1865, Frank Palm to Miss Henrietta 
B. Lauzin, Gras-Lauzin (Family) Papers. 
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The End of the War 
be furnished with transportation to Cairo, Illinois, or to some 
other point within the loyal states. Serviceable horses and 
arms of those who came would be purchased at a fair price.” 
Already there was “talk” of reconciliation with the Union, 
and the Shreveport News of February 14 discussed the matter 
editorially. According to the News, the question of “recon- 
struction” had been ‘‘mooted from time to time by gentlemen 
heretofore of high standing and character.” ‘The News con- 

demned the idea in the following language: 


Nothing will more dishearten our troops, who have been bat- 
tling through four long years for the great principles of national 
independence, than to learn that the people at home, who have 
experienced none of the hardships and privations which those 
who fight for our liberties have undergone, have the unblushing 
affrontery to openly advocate the reunion of the States. 


The news of the surrender of General Lee on April 9 was 
not calculated to strengthen the declining morale of the men 
and women west of the Mississippi. The leaders realized the 
necessity of encouraging the army and the populace to re- 
main steadfast in the cause. On April 21 Kirby Smith at 
Shreveport issued a stirring appeal to the soldiers of his de- 
partment, saying in part: “The crisis of our revolution is at 
hand. Great disasters have over-taken us. The army of 
Northern Virginia, and our Commander-in-chief are prison- 
ers of war. With you rest the hopes of our nation, and upon 
your action depends the fate of our people.” The soldiers 
were told, “You possess the means of long resisting invasion,” 
and were encouraged to hope for succor from abroad. ‘They 
were urged to continue the struggle, to stand by the colors, 
and to maintain discipline, with the promise that the great 
resources of the Trans-Mississippi Department ‘‘will secure 
to our country terms that a proud people can, with honor, ac- 


10“General Orders No. 30,” Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XLVIII, Pt. I, 
1062-63. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


cept, and may, under the Providence of God, be the means of 
checking the triumph of our enemy and of securing the final 
success of our cause.’””** President Davis, who at this time was 
in North Carolina on his flight from Richmond, was plan- 
ning, in case he found no prospect of a successful resistance 
east of the Mississippi, to cross to the Trans-Mississippi De- 
partment and there continue the struggle.” 

General Smith’s message was read to the troops on dress 
parade at Shreveport on April 24. A Federal scout who was 
present reported: 


- 


The effect of this order upon the troops was marked in the 
extreme. ‘The men instantly became dejected. Mutiny and 
wholesale desertion was openly talked of. This soon gave way 
to a general apathy and indifference, but through all could be 
seen by a close observer that the Army of the Trans-Mississippi 
was in spirit crushed.* 


Governor Allen and a group of prominent Louisianians 
issued a call for a public meeting at Shreveport on Saturday, 
April 29, for the purpose of considering ‘‘the wants and con- 
ditions of the country, and of suggesting such measures as may 
be necessary to encourage our people and promote the success. 
of our glorious cause.” According to a newspaper report, the 
meeting was attended by thousands, probably two thousand 
of whom were soldiers; and the exercises lasted from eleven 
in the morning to four in the afternoon. Among those pres- 
ent were Governor Allen; General Kirby Smith; Lieutenant 
General Buckner; Major General Sterling Price; Brigadier 
Generals Harry Hays, Evander McNair, and Alexander T. 
Hawthorn; Thomas C. Reynolds, whom Confederate authori- 
ties recognized as governor of Missouri; Judge Ochiltree of 


* 1 Jbid., Ser. 1, Vol. XLVIII, Pt. II, 1284; also published in Shreveport Semi- 
Weekly News, April 22, 1865. 

12 Jefferson Davis, The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government (New 
York, 1881), II, 696-97. 

18 Report of C. S. Bell, Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XLVIII, Pt. II, 393-403. 
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The End of the War 


Texas; and other prominent men. Allen, Hays, Hawthorn, 
Ochiltree, and three colonels spoke to the assemblage, assert- 
ing that the war was not lost, and that the South should con- 
tinue the struggle; they appealed to the people to remain 
loyal and to support the leaders.* One Confederate officer 
at Shreveport wrote to another officer, April 29: ‘“‘Mass Meet- 
ing today. ‘TVhayee and I listened awhile. Sun was hot audi- 
ence cold and speeches as far as we heard good in their way. 
Ochiltree was to speak. ‘Possibly he will arouse them. AI- 
len’s remarks abounded in poetic imagery.” * | 

On May 8 General Kirby Smith received Lieutenant Colo- 
nel John T. Sprague of the United States Army at head- 
quarters in Shreveport. Colonel Sprague presented his host 
with a communication from Major General John Pope, 
U.S.A., stationed at St. Louis. The message from Pope was a 
request to General Smith to surrender the Confederate forces 
under his command upon the same terms that General Lee 
had accepted. Pope pointed out that the armies of the 
United States were now available for operations in the Trans- 
Mississippi Department; and the Confederate commander 
was told that “by prolonging a contest, now manifestly hope- 
less for any of the purposes for which it was inaugurated,” he 
would be responsible for unnecessary bloodshed and devasta- 
tion. “Wisdom and humanity alike require that this contest, 
under the circumstances,” said Major General Pope, ‘‘be 
brought to an end without further suffering or shedding of 
blood.” ** | 

Kirby Smith rejected the proposal to surrender upon the 


14 Shreveport Semi-Weekly News, May 4, 1865. The meeting probably had 
little effect on the mass of the people. J. C. Wise at Shreveport wrote to 
Thomas O. Moore on May 8: “The clouds thicken around us from every 
quarter, every countenance is filled with gloom and despondency.” Thomas 
O. Moore Papers. 

18 Major William H. Thomas to Major John Reid, April 29, 1865, Confed- 
erate States Army Collection (B), 1852-1865 (Louisiana State University De- 
partment of Archives). 

16 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XLVIII, Pt. I, 186-87. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


terms submitted, saying the terms “‘were not such as a soldier 
could honorably accept.” He did not believe that an army 
which was not immediately threatened could “afford to sur- 
render as prisoners of war.” He did, however, make counter- 
proposals to Lieutenant Colonel Sprague. He proposed that 
military resistance to the United States Government should 
cease in the Trans-Mississippi Department upon the condi- 
tion that the United States authorities grant immunity from 
prosecution for past acts to all officers, soldiers, and citizens of 
the department; that the Confederate officers and soldiers be 
permitted to return to their homes with transportation fur- 
nished as far as practicable; and that all officers, soldiers, and 
citizens who desired might be permitted to leave the country, 
with or without their arms. “Many examples of history,” he 
said, “teach that the more generous the terms proposed by a 
victorious enemy the greater is the certainty of a speedy and 
lasting pacification, and that the imposition of harsh terms 
leads invariably to subsequent disturbances.’”’ * 

Meanwhile, Governor Allen had come to the conclusion 
that the time had come to surrender. He saw that subjuga- 
tion was inevitable, and, like the gallant Lee, he wished to 
avoid the useless loss of life. He called on Kirby Smith and 
offered to go to Washington to seek reasonable terms of sur- 
_ render for the trans-Mississippi region.** 

General Kirby Smith’s reply to Lieutenant Colonel Sprague 
was made on May 9. On the same date he addressed a letter 
to the governors of Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and Missouri 
(Thomas C. Reynolds), requesting them to meet him in con- 
ference in order to take action “‘touching such important mat- 
ters as are not embraced in my powers as commanding gen- 
eral and as may conduce to the common defense and welfare.” 
This step was necessary, he said, since Richmond had been 
evacuated and it was impossible to confer with the President. 
Smith admitted that there was little probability of successful 


4 [bid., 191-93. 18 Dorsey, Recollections of Henry Watkins Allen, 288. 
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The End of the War 


resistance east of the Mississippi; but his own army, he said, 
“yet remains strong, fresh and well equipped,” and the seat. 
of the Confederate Government “‘may be Geir to the 
western side of the Mississippi.” * 

The conference of governors was held at Marshall, Texas, 
on May 13. Governor Pendleton Murrah of Texas was ill 
and was represented by Guy M. Bryan as agent of the state of 
Texas. ‘The executives advised General Smith to accept the 
following terms of peace: that the Confederate forces in the 
Trans-Mississippi Department be disbanded, and that officers 
and men return to their homes, freed from all disabilities and 
restored to the rights of citizenship; that guarantees be given 
that no officer, soldier, or citizen should be prosecuted in any 
court for offenses committed against the United States during 
the war; that permission be granted to all persons to leave the 
department, with their arms and effects, unmolested, and go 
to any foreign country; that the existing state governments be 
recognized until conventions could be called to settle all con- 
flicts between the people of the states; that all military au- 
thority be surrendered to the several states; and that each 
state should retain _______ [sc] number of men to preserve 
order and protect life and property.” 

Governor Harris Flanagin of Arkansas, Governor Reynolds 
of Missouri, and Guy M. Bryan of Texas requested Governor 
Allen to visit the United States authorities with a view of 
making a complete pacification of the Trans- “Mississippi De- 
partment. “You are fully possessed of the views of each of 
us in writing,” they said, “and we confide in your patriotism 
and ability. Trusting to your judgment, we will sustain 
your engagements in the premises.” ** Lieutenant Colonel 
Sprague, however, did not see fit to allow Governor Allen to 
accompany him into the Federal lines, reporting that “I: did 


19 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XLVIII, Pt. I, 189-90. 
20 Jbid., 190-91. “1 Jbid., 191. 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


not feel at liberty to give a safeguard to the governor of a 
rebel State.” ” 

The morale of the soldiers was ae from bad to worse; 
military order had given way to chaos. Contemporary ac- 
counts agree that the army in gray was virtually demobilizing 
and disbanding itself while the leaders were consulting over 
peace terms. At Alexandria on May 5 Brigadier General 
‘Brent reported that the demoralization of the garrisons of 
Forts Randolph and Buhlow, across the Red River from Alex- 
andria, “is still progressing” and that there were nearly fifty 
desertions on the night of May 4. The deserters took arms 
and ammunition with them. “From representations made to 
me,’ General Brent said, “I think the temper of the greater 
part of the troops of the garrisons is such as to forbid the 
belief that they can be relied on.” * About two weeks later, 
May 17, Assistant Adjutant General David F. Boyd, also at 
Alexandria, wrote to Colonel L. Amedée Bringier of the Sev- 
enth Louisiana Cavalry: 


The fact can no longer be concealed that the whole army and 
people, with scarce an individual exception, are resolved to fight 
no more, and to break up the army at all hazards. All is con- 
fusion and demoralization here, nothing like order or discipline 
remains. Heavy desertions and plundering of Government prop- 
erty is the order of the day. There are but eighty-six men at the 
forts. All the commands of every arm of the service at and near 
Alexandria are destroyed . .-. in a word, colonel, the army is 
destroyed and we must look the matter square in the face and 
shape our actions (personally and officially) accordingly.** 


Similar scenes were being enacted in the vicinity of Shreve- 
port. According to Sarah Dorsey, conflicting rumors of Gen- 
eral Smith’s determination to fight and of Governor Allen’s 
resolution to surrender produced a general confusion; and 
the soldiers became alarmed and ‘began to disband by hun- 


22 Ibid., 188-89. . 23 [bid., Ser. I, Vol. XLVIII, Pt. II, 1294-95. 
24 Tbid., 1310. . 
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The End of he War 


dreds in open daylight.” Army officers no longer had power 
to control the soldiers, who blamed their arrears in pay “‘to 
the carelessness, negligence, cupidity, or rascality of the quar- 
termasters.” Many of the men robbed government stores and 
depots, justifying their acts on the ground that they had a 
right to the property since the government was indebted to 
them for back pay.” 

General Kirby Smith moved his headquarters to Houston, 
Texas, on May 18, leaving Lieutenant General Buckner in 
charge at Shreveport. Smith’s purpose, apparently, was to 
concentrate the entire strength of the Trans-Mississippi De- 
partment in Texas. But soon after his arrival in Houston he 
discovered that he was a general without an army. On May 
30 Smith wrote to Lieutenant Colonel Sprague of the United 
States Army: 


When I gave you, at Shreveport, a memorandum which I hoped 
might be the basis of negotiations with the United States Govern- 
ment, I commanded an army of over 50,000 men and a depart- 
ment rich in resources. I am now without either. The army in 
Texas disbanded before my arrival-here. From one extremity 
of the department to the other the troops, with unexampled 
unanimity of action, have dissolved all military organization, 
seized the public property, and scattered to their homes. . . 
The department is now open to occupation by your Govern- 
ment.”* | 


Evidently there was nothing left for the commanding of- 
ficers to do but to make peace. In fact, Confederate general 
officers in Louisiana opened negotiations for surrender soon 


25 Dorsey, Recollections of Henry Watkins Allen, 294-95. See Tunnard, 
History of the Third Regiment Louisiana Infantry, 337, for the plundering 
in Shreveport on Sunday, May 21. Tunnard said the scene “beggared de- 
scription.” 

26 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XLVIII, Pt. I, 193-94; Noll, General Kirby- 
Smith, 261-62. Kirby Smith, however, added a postscript to his letter saying 
that he had learned that “the Missouri and a portion of the Arkansas troops 
still retain their organization.” 
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Louisiana in the Confederacy 


after General Smith’s departure for Houston, and Smith ap- 
pointed emissaries for the purpose about the same time. Ma- 
jor General Harry Hays, commanding the Military District of 
_West Louisiana, authorized Brigadier General Brent, Colonel 
Alcibiades De Blanc, and Colonel Ross E. Burke to agree to 
terms of peace. These three officers went to Baton Rouge 
and conferred with Major General Francis J. Herron of the 
Federal army on May 23. Also, Lieutenant General Buckner, 
Major General Price, and Brigadier General Brent were au- 
thorized by General Smith to make arrangements for the sur- 
render of the Confederate forces in the Trans-Mississippi De- 
partment. They went to New Orleans and conferred with 
Major General Canby on May 25.” 

The usual date given by historians for the end of hostilities 
in Louisiana and in the trans-Mississippi territory is May 26, 
1865. On that date, in New Orleans, Buckner, in behalf of 
General Kirby Smith, signed the terms of surrender of the 
Confederate forces west of the Mississippi River. ‘The terms 
were the same as those extended by General Grant to General 
Lee at Appomattox, namely, that the Confederate officers and 
soldiers were to be paroled until duly exchanged or released 
from the obligation of parole by authority of the United 
States; that Confederate property such as artillery, small arms, 
ammunition, gunboats and transports, except the sidearms 
and private horses and baggage of Confederate officers and 
men, should be surrendered to the United States; that officers 
and men paroled would be allowed to return to their homes, 
not to be disturbed by the authorities of the United States as 
long as they continued to observe the conditions of their 
parole and the laws in force where they resided. 

Two events of historic importance occurred on June 2. 


27 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XLVIII, Pt. II, 562-63, 591; Stickles, Simon 
Bolivar Buckner, Borderland Knight, 269-72. 

28 The peace tertns are found in Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XLVIII, Pt. 
II, 600-01. 
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The End of the War 


Kirby Smith signed the articles of surrender on board the — 
United States steamer Fort Jackson, off Galveston harbor. 
This might be considered as the end of the Civil War, since 
General Smith was the last of the departmental commanders 
to accept the Federal peace terms. 

The other event was of more immediate concern to Louisi- 
ana. Henry Watkins Allen, perhaps the greatest governor in 
Confederate history, surrendered the cares of office and bade 
his people of Louisiana farewell in a communication ad- 
dressed to them. It was an eloquent message and is evidence 
of the noble character of the man who placed duty to his state 
above personal ambition or gain, served with distinction on 
the battlefield and in the governor’s chair, and, having lost 
the struggle, counseled his people to accept the results coura- 
geously and gracefully. Governor Allen said, in part: 


Fellow citizens:—I have thought it my duty to address you a 
few words in parting from you, perhaps forever. My adminis- 
tration as Governor of Louisiana closes this day. The war is 
over, the contest is ended, the soldiers are disbanded and gone 
to their homes, and now there is in Louisiana no opposition 
whatever to the Constitution and the laws of the United States. 
Until order shall be established, and society with all its safe- 
guards fully restored, I would advise that you form yourselves 
into companies and squads for the purpose of protecting your 
families from outrage and insult, and your property from spolia- 
tion. A few bad men can do much mischief and destroy much 
property. Within a short while the United States authorities 
will no doubt send you an armed force to any part of oak State 
where you may require it for your protection. 

My countrymen, we have for four long years waged a war, 
which we deemed to be just in the sight of high heaven. We have 
not been the best, the wisest, nor the bravest people in the world, 
but we have suffered more and borne our sufferings with greater 
fortitude than any people on the face of God’s green earth. Now 
let us show to the world that as we have fought like men—like 
men we can make peace. Let there be no acts of violence, no 
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- Louisiana in the Confederacy 


heart burnings, no intemperate language, but with manly dignity. 
submit to the inevitable course of events. Neither let there be 
any repinings after lost property. Let there be no crimination 
or recrimination—no murmurs. It will do no good, but may 
do much harm. You who, like myself, have lost all (and oh, how 
many there are!) must begin life anew. Let us not talk of despair, 
nor whine about our misfortunes, but with strong arms and stout 
hearts adapt ourselves to the circumstances which surround us. 


Refugees, return to your homes. Repair, improve and plant. 
Go to work with a hearty good will, and let your actions show 
that you are able and willing to adapt yourselves to the new order 
of things. We want no Venice here, where the denizens of an 
unhappy State shall ever meditate with moody brow, and plot 
the overthrow of the government, and where all shall be dark and 
dreary—cold and suspicious. But rather let confidence be re- 
stored. If required, let each and every one go forward cheer- 
fully and take the oath of allegiance to that country in which 
they. expect in future to live and there pursue their respective 
avocations with redoubled energy as good, true, and substantial 
citizens. | os 

I go into exile not as did the ancient Roman, to lead back 
foreign armies against my native land—but rather to avoid 
persecution, and the crown of martyrdom. I go to seek repose 
for my shattered limbs. It is my prayer to God that this country 
may be blessed with permanent peace, and that real prosperity, 
general happiness, and lasting contentment may unite all who 
have elected to live under the flag of a common country. If pos- 
sible forget the past. Look forward to the future. Act with 
candor and discretion, and you will live to bless him who in 
parting gives you this last advice.” 


With the surrender of Kirby Smith and the retirement of 
Allen, J. Madison Wells became governor of all of Louisiana, 
and his position was recognized by President Andrew John- 


29 Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, June 14, 1865; also quoted in full by _ 
Dorsey, in Recollections of Henry Watkins Allen, 298-300. Governor Allen 
went to Mexico, where he died on April 22, 1866. 
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The End of the War 


son. From his executive offices in New Orleans Governor 
Wells, on June 10, issued a proclamation to the people of the 
thirty-five parishes which had been within the Confederate 
military lines, extending to them congratulations on being 
restored to the protection of the United States flag, recom- 
mending that the bitterness of the past be forgotten and that 
all look to the future, and advising that they go to work and 
organize civil governments in the parishes.” 

It should be observed in closing that neither the retiring 
Confederate governor, Allen, nor the Union governor, Wells, 
indulged in any bitterness, recrimination, or vindictiveness. 
Peace, general happiness, forgiveness, and fraternity were 
their common aspirations. Their spirit in 1865 was probably 
representative of the spirit of the people of Louisiana and 
suggests what might have been had Louisiana been allowed to 
work out her own destiny. But there were others like Charles 
Sumner and Thaddeus Stevens who were to control that des- 
tiny, and, as our story ends, Louisiana was passing from the 
tragedies of war to what an eminent American author has 
styled the Tragic Era. = 


80 Alexandria Louisiana Democrat, June 21, 1865; Annual Cyclopaedia, V 
(1865), 510-11. . 
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Newspapers 


A. New Or.LeEANS NEWSPAPERS 


B. 


Daily Crescent. 

Daily Delta. 

Daily Picayune. 

Price-Current, Commercial Intelligencer and Merchant's 

Transcript. 

Daily True Delta. 
For all New Orleans papers, the files of the Library of the 
University of Texas and the Howard Memorial Library, 
New Orleans, were used. 


OTHER LOUISIANA NEWSPAPERS 


Bossier Banner (Bellevue). 
A weekly. Files for July 1, 1859, to June 22, 1860, at the 
Bossier Banner, Benton, Louisiana. 

Daily Gazette and Comet (Baton Rouge). 
Files for January 3, 1860, to July 27, 1860, in the Louisiana 
State University Library. 

Louisiana Democrat (Alexandria). 
A weekly. A few copies for the period of the war and a 
complete file for June 14 to August 2, 1865, in the Public 
Library, Alexandria, Louisiana. 

Shreveport News. 

- The name of this paper changed to Semi-Weekly News 
and to Weekly News during the war. A complete file for 
April 13, 1861, to the end of the war, in the Louisiana 
State University Library. 

The South-Western (Shreveport). 

A weekly. Fairly complete files for the war period in the 
Library of the University of Texas. 

Weekly Gazette and Comet (Baton Rouge). 

Files for March 4, 1860, to May 16, 1862, and for August, 
1863, to June, 1865, in the Louisiana State University 
Library. | 
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Adams, Daniel W., appointed mem- 
ber of Military Board, 52 
Alexandria, population in 1860, p. 36; 
taken by Federals, 148; abandoned, 
_ 149; taken by Federals in 1864, p. 
167; evacuated, 170; burned, 174—75 
Allen, Henry Watkins, 296, 313; 
and resolution on John Brown, 
5; wounded, 127; recommends 
stronger state forces, 161-62; candi- 
date for gov., 184; elected, 185; re- 
marks on inflation and production, 
189-91; reports on bond sales, 193; 


establishes state store, 193-94; de-. 


scribes destruction, 197; opposes 
cotton burning, 208; on military 
service for slaves, 219; and aban- 
doned plantations, 220; and search 
for minerals, 228-29; and distribu- 
tion of cotton cards, 229-31; fur- 
thers purchase and manufacture of 
medicines, 232-36; and prohibition, 
236-37; gives relief to sufferers, 239- 
40; quoted, 257; criticizes impress- 
ments, 261-62; remains loyal to 
Confed. cause, 264-65; calls special 
election, 268; and mass meeting, 
304-305; offers to seek peace terms, 
306; and conference of governors, 
307; makes farewell address, 311-12 

Anderson, Robert, 56 

Arkansas, Confed. ram, 127 

Armant, Leopold, killed at Mansfield, 
169°: 

Augur, Christopher, joins Banks at 
Port Hudson,-152 

Avery, Daniel D., 227 

Avery Island, saltworks, 227-28 


Bailey, Joseph, and Red River dam, 
170 

Bailey, Theodorus, and surrender of 
New Orleans, 104 

Baker, Joshua, and Conservative Con- 
gressional election, 280 

Banks, in La., statistics, 37; adjust- 
ments to secession and war, 67-72; 
of New Orleans and Butler, 117-18 

Banks, Nathaniel, 259; assumes com- 
mand at New Orleans, 136; con- 
ciliatory policies, 136-38; plans 
campaign, 145; first Red River 
campaign, 148-52; seeks Grant's as- 
sistance against Port Hudson, 152, 
154; attacks Port Hudson, 156-57; 
‘second Red River campaign, 163- 
76; criticized, 170-71; relieved, 177; 
quoted, 205; and Negro troops, 211; 
concerning emancipation, 212; mild 
policies criticized, 276-77; election 
proclamation, 283-84; announces 
franchise rules, 287; pleased with 
election, 288; calls constitutional 
convention election, 289; and elec- 
tion of Sept. 1864, p. 293; and the 
ram Webb, 299 

Baton Rouge, populatien in 1860, p. 
36; barracks and arsenal seized by 
La., 48-49; taken by Federals, 126: 
attacked by Confederates, 127; 
evacuated by Federals, 128; occu- 
pied by Federals, 145; described, 
159 

Beard, James H.., killed at Mansfield, 
169 

Beauregard, P. G. T., 250, 254 
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Index 


Bell, John, campaign support in La., 
13 ff.; votes received, 19 

Bell, Joseph M., provost judge at New 
Orleans, 113 

Benjamin, Judah P., 265, 266, 294; 
message to La. convention, 30; cor- 
respondence on defenses of New 
Orleans, 97; supported for Confed. 
Senate, 181; on Gen. Twiggs, 251 

Bienvenu, Charles, introduces conven- 
tion resolution, 29 

Bienville Parish, appropriations for 
-military purposes, 57; defense meas- 
ures, 140 

Bisteneau, Lake, and saltmaking, 84, 
226-27 

Blanchard, Albert G., 248 

Blockade, effects in La., 73-77; re- 
moved at New Orleans, 121 

Boggs, William R., 207; and Baton 
Rouge arsenal, 245 

Bonds, state, issuance of, 95-96, 191- 
92; sale, 193 

Bonzano, M. F., elected to U.S. Con- 
gress, 295 

Booth, John C., and Baton Rouge 
arsenal, 246 

Bossier Parish, defense measures, 140 

Bowen, James, and rules for New Or- 
leans, 278 

Boyce, C. W., 17 

Boyd, David F., quoted on desertions, 
308 

Bragg; Braxton, 249, 253, 269; mem- 
ber Military Board, 52; on Gen. 
Lovell, 252 

Brashear City, captured by Confed- 
erates, 153; evacuated, 158 

Breckinridge, John C., 7; campaign 
support in La., 15 ff.; votes received, 
19; leads Confed. attack on Baton 
Rouge, 127 

Brent, Joseph L., 147, 298; reports 
desertions, 308; and peace confer- 
ence, 310 


Bringier, L. Amedée, 308 

Brown, Joseph E., 231 

Bryan, Guy M., and conference of 
governors, 307 

Buchanan, James, 285 

Buckner, Simon B., 265, 298, 309; as- 
signed to La., 177; concerning cot- 
ton, 208; and mass meeting, 304; 
and peace conference, 310 

Burke, Ross E., and peace conference, 
310 

Butler, Benjamin F., 91; with Federals 
in capture of New Orleans, 103; 
and execution of Mumford, 106— 
108; and “Woman Order,” 108-10; 
rules New Orleans, 112 ff.; seeks to 
open trade, 122-26; withdraws or- 

‘ders for destruction of Baton 
Rouge, 128; quoted, 129; and Lieut. 
Roe’s protest, 134; offers reward for 
information, 134; and confiscation 
law, 135; relieved of command, 136; 
and slave refugees, 210-11 


Caddo Parish, military preparations, 
61, 140; Confed. association formed, 
160 

Caldwell Parish, appropriations for 
military purposes, 60 

Camp Moore, established, 56; number 
of troops reported at, 59 

Camp Walker, established, 56 


+ Canby, E. R. S., assumes command of 


Division of West Miss., 176; and 
Confed. deserters, 302-303; and 
peace conference, 310 

Canfield, Mercer, killed at Mansfield, 
169 

Chase, Salmon P., 125, 276, 285 

Churchill, Thomas J., 298 

Citizenship, ordinance of Feb. 7, 1861, 
p. 42 a 

Clark, Samuel, 140 

Confederate States, constitution con- 
sidered by La. convention, 44-45; 
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provisional army created, 54; cot- 
ton policy, 202-204 

Connelly, James W., 107 

Conrad, Charles M., 266; delegate to 
Montgomery, 39; elected to Confed. 
Congress, 180; on Gen. Twiggs, 251 

Conservative party, 279 ff. 

Convention: of La. Democrats, 1860, 
at Baton Rouge, 6-8; at Charleston, 
8-10: of Douglas Democrats, 1860, 
at Donaldsonville, 14-25: for state 

- election, 24-26; proceedings, 27-32, 

' 39-46: for Union constitution, 289- 
91 

Cooper, Samuel, 49, 258 

Cottman, Thomas, and Conservative 
Congressional election, 280; resigns, 
281 

Cotton, in early war policies of La., 
77-79; crop limitation proposed, 80; 
bill to aid planters, 80-82; de- 
stroyed at Baton Rouge, 126; policy 
of destruction, 201; trade forbidden, 
202; Confed. policies on, 202-203; 
Federal policies on, 204-205; trade, 
205; destruction in second Red 
River campaign, 207-208; distribu- 
tion of cotton cards, 229-30; export, 
231-32 

Courts, in New Orleans, 272, 277 

Crocker, Marcellus M., leads expedi- 
tion against Fort Beauregard, 158 

Cummings, R. C., 140 

Currency, speculation in, 72; state 
treasury notes, 96, 188, 189-93 

Cushing, Caleb, 10 

Cutler, R. King, elected to U.S. Sen- 
ate, 294; credentials studied, 295 


Davidson, Thomas G., message of, to 
La. secession convention, 30 

Davis, Jefferson, 54, 98, 249, 304; and 
martial law in La., 101; and execu- 
tion of Mumford, 107; on Gen. 
Twiggs, 250-51; promises a gen. for 


La., 253; and Kenner’s mission, 266 

Dawson, Sarah Morgan, quoted, 132- 
33 

De Blanc, Alcibiades, and peace con- 
ference, 310 

Declouet, Alexander, 
Montgomery, 39; 
Confed. Senate, 181 

Defresse, B. L., elected state treasurer, 
185 

De Loney, Edward, and state labora- 
tory, 235-36 

Democrats, La., 1860 convention, 6-8; 
Douglas faction convention, 14-15; 
at Charleston, 8-10; at Baltimore, 
15 

Denison, George, 274; quoted, 276, 
285; and Union convention, 292 

Deserters, in La., 256-59, 302, 308- 
309 

De Soto, Confed. boat, 146 

De Soto Parish, defense measures, 140 

Dickinson, John, Shreveport editor, 
221 

Dinnies, John C., imprisoned, 117 

Disloyalty, in La., 257-60 

Donaldsonville, destruction described, 
159 

Douglas, Stephen A., 6, 9; endorsed 
by La. supporters, 15; support in 
La., 15 ff.; votes received, 19 

Dudley, N. A. M., describes lawless- 
ness, 215-16 

Dumond, Dwight L., quoted, 8, 21 

Duncan, Johnson K., 73; quoted on 
Federal seizure of New Orleans, 105 

Dupre, Lucius J., elected to Confed. 
Congress, 180 

Dwight, William, 157 


delegate to 
supported for 


East Baton Rouge Parish, appropria- 
tions for military purposes, 57 

East Feliciana Parish, appropriations 
for military purposes, 57 

Egan, Bartholomew, 223, 224; supt. of 
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_ Egan, Bartholomew (continued) 
state laboratory, 233 ff.; praises 
Richard Taylor, 269 

Elder, D. J., 140 

Election, La., 1860 pres. campaign, 

_ 15-19; of secession convention, 23- 
26; state and Confed., Nov. 1861, 
pp. 179-81; new laws regulating, 
182, 183; of Nov. 1863, pp. 184-85, 
267-68; special Congressional, 268- 
70; for Union Congressmen, 1862, 
pp. 273-74; held by Conservatives, 
280; of Free State convention, 284— 
85; Union, of 1864, pp. 286-87; of 
constitutional convention, 288-89; 
of Sept. 1864, pp. 292-93; of pres. 
electors, 294 

Electors, pres., elected in 1864, p. 294; 
votes rejected, 295 

Elgee, Charles Le D., Adj. Gen., issues 
instructions, 144 

Elgee, John K., and the “flag” ordi- 
nance, 40; takes Federal oath, 259 

Episcopal Church, New Orleans min- 
isters and controversy with Butler, 
115; services permitted by Banks, 
137 

Estes, M., 160 

Everett, Edward, 13, 16 


. Farragut, David G., and capture of 

New Orleans, 102 ff. 

Fellows, J. Q. A., candidate for gov., 
286 

Field, A. P.,-and Conservative Con- 
gressional election, 280; denied a 
seat, 281; quoted, 281-82; elected 
to U.S. Congress, 295; reprimanded, 
296 

Flanagin, Harris, and conference of 
governors, 307 

Flanders, Benjamin F., elected to U.S. 
Congress, 274; contest and admis- 
sion, 275-76; nominated for gov., 
285 


‘Ficklen, John Rose, quoted, 112 


Forney, John ‘H., 298 

Fort Beauregard, strengthened, 
captured by Federals, 158 

Fort De Russey, strengthened, 
abandoned by Corfederates, 
taken by Federals in 1864, 166 

Fort Jackson, seized by La., 49-50; 
strengthened, 99; taken by Feder- 
als, 103 

Fort Pike, seized by La., 50 

Fort St. Philip, seized by La., 49-50; 
strengthened, 99; taken by Federals, 
103 

Foulhouze, James, 185 

Fox, Gustavus, plans capture of New 
Orleans, 102 | 

Franklin, William B., commands Fed- 
erals in South La., 158-59; with 
expedition of 1864, p. 167; con- 
demns incendiarism, 173 

Freeman, Douglas S., quoted, 194 

Free market, operated in New Or- 
leans, 89 ff. 

Free State party, 278 ff.; nominating 
convention, 285 

Fremantle, Arthur J. L., quoted, 150 

French, Jonas H., provost marshal at 
New Orleans, 113; report, 136 | 

French, population in La., 35, 37 

Fugitive Slave Law, mentioned, 1 

Fulton, William, banished from New 
Orleans, 115 

Fuqua, James O., and co-operationist 
resolution, 29 


141; 


141; 
148; 


Gardner, Franklin, and Port Hudson 
campaign, 154-56 

Garret, Isaac, appointed member 
Military Board, 52 

German, population in La., 35 

Goode, F. S., elected att. gen., 185 

Goodrich, The Reverend Mr., ban- 
ished from New Orleans, 115 

Gorgas, Josiah, 247 
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Grant, U. S., 146; urges Banks to join 

chim, 149; quoted, 171 

Gray, Henry, candidacy and election 
to Confed. Congress, 269-70 

Green, Thomas, assists Richard Tay- 
lor, 148, 153; defeats Federals on 
the Lafourche, 157; in Teche coun- 
try, 159 

Grivot, Maurice, Adj. Gen., 250; gives 
report, 47, 63; and Baton Rouge 
arsenal, 245 

Grover, Cuvier, leads Federal expedi- 
tion on Baton Rouge, i45; in South 
La., 157 

Guerrillas, depredations of, 198-200 

Guirot, A. J., 40, 243 


Hahn, Michael, 291; elected to U.S. 
Congress, 274; contest and admis- 
sion, 275-76; nominated for gov., 
285; elected, 287; elected to USS. 
Senate, 296 

‘Hale, John P., 21 

Halleck, Henry W., 288; instructs 
Banks to open the Mississippi, 145; 
correspondence with Banks, 153-54 

Halsey, E. W., 224 

Hardy, Henry D., elected secretary of 
state, 185 

Harrison County, Texas, co-operates 
in defense of Red River Valley, 140 

Haskin, Joseph A., 49 

Hatch, F. H., delegate to Charleston, 
g." 

Hawthorn, Alexander T., addresses 
mass meeting, 304-305 

Hays, Harry, 298; addresses mass 
meeting, 304-305; seeks peace 
terms, 310 

Hébert, Paul O., 133, 253; and 1856 
gov.’s message, 1; appointed mem- 
ber Military Board, 52 

Helper, Hinton R., 2, 3 

Herron, A. S., supported for Confed. 
Senate, 181 7 


Herron, Francis J., and peace con- 
ference, 310 

Hindman, Thomas C., 253, 254° 

Hodge, Benjamin L., supported for 
Confed. Senate, 181; for gov., 185; 
elected to Confed. House, 268; 
death of, 268 

Hospitals, legislative aid to, 241 

Hunt, Randell, 13 

Hunter, David, 292 

Hunter, Robert A., delegate to 
Charleston, 8; to Baltimore, 15 

Hunter, Sherod, 153 

Hunter, Thomas, 140 

Hurlbut, Stephen A., succeeds to 
Banks’s command, 177; and Federal 
labor system, 213 

Hyams, Henry M., Lieut. Gov., in flag 
ceremony, 41 

Hynson, Robert, quoted, 300-301 


Iberville Parish, appropriations for 
military purposes, 57, 60 

Impressment, Confed. policy on, 203, 

_ 260 ff. 

Indianola, Federal ironclad, 147 

Irish, population in La., 35 

Iroquois, Federal boat, 126 


J. A. Cotton, Confed. gunboat, 132 

Jayhawkers, accused of burning Alex- 
andria, 175; depredations, 198-201 

John Brown Raid, 2, 4,5 

Johnson, Andrew, recognizes Gov. 
Wells, 312 

Johnson, Reverdy, 122 

Johnston, Joseph E., and Port Hudson 
campaign, 155 

Jones, Charles, delegate to Charles- 
ton, 8 

Jones, John B., quoted on Gen. 
Lovell, 252-53 “s 


Kansas-Nebraska Bill, 1 
Kelley, William D., 296 
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Kenner, Duncan F., delegate to Mont- 
gomery, 39; elected to Confed..Con- 
gress, 180; supported for Confed. 
Senate, 181; special Confed. com- 
missioner, 266-67 


Labadieville, engagement at, 132 

Labor, plantation system in Federal- 

_ controlled area, 212-14 

Lafourche Parish, women 
blankets, 92 

Land, T., supported for Confed. Sen- 
ate, 181 

Landrum, John M., message to La. 
secession convention, 30 

La Sere, Emile, delegate to Charles- 
ton, 8 

' Laurance, Henry, travels for New Or- 
leans free market, 91 

Lawrence, Effingham, 
Charleston, 8 

Leacock, W. T., banished from New 

_ Orleans, 115 

Lee, Albert L., commands Federal 
cavalry, 166, 176 

Lee, Robert E., 303 

Lewis, John L., Maj. Gen. of La. mi- 
litia, 65; candidate for Confed. Con- 
gress, 269-70 

Liddell, St. John R., and Red River 
campaign of 1864, p. 165 

Lincoln, Abraham, 6, 22, 43, 288; ap- 
- peals for troops, 56; lifts blockade at 
New Orleans, 121; views on seces- 
sion, 271; urges restoration of La., 
273 ff.; and La. Conservative party, 
279; urges new state constitution, 
279; urges registration of loyal citi- 
zens, 282; plans reconstruction, 282- 
83 

Logan, George W., abandons Fort 
Beauregard, 158 

Logan, John L., and Port Hudson 
campaign, 155 

Looney, R. J., 160 


collect 


delegate to 


Lovell, Mansfield, and defense work 
at New Orleans, 98-100; declares 
martial law in New Orleans area, 
101; surrender of New Orleans, 
104-106; succeeds Twiggs, 251; criti- 
cized, 252-53 


McDonald, J. W., supported for gov., 
185 

McHatton, James A., delegate to 
Charleston, 8 

McNair, Evander, and mass meeting, 
304 

McPheeters, G. P., killed, 132 

Macarthy, Harry, 88 

Magruder, W. H. N., elected supt. of 
public instruction, 185 

Mann, A. Dudley, 265 

Mann, W. D., elected to U.S. Con- 
gress, 295 

Manning, John L., addresses La. con- 
vention, 30 

Manning, M. C., views on Smith- 
Taylor controversy, 269 

Manning, Thomas Courtland, quoted, 
224 

Mansfield, battle of, 168-69 

Manufactories, in La., stimulated by 
war, 82-84 

Marshall, Henry, delegate to Mont- 
gomery, 39; elected to Confed. Con- 
gress, 180; retirement, 268 

Marshall, Josiah, and manufacture of 
cotton cards, 230-31 

Medicine, importation, 232-33; manu- 
facture, 233-36 

Memminger, Christopher G., requests 
New Orleans banks to suspend, 70- 
71; refuses return of specie, 117 

Military Board, created, 23, 48; mem- 
bers appointed, 52; report of, 52- 
53; abolished, 54 

Militia, La., gov.’s orders on organiza- 
tion, 62-63; adj. gen.’s report, 63- 
64; laws pertaining to, 64-65, 142- 
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43, 144-45, 162-63; act of Jan. 1863, 
criticized, 143-44 

Minerals, state efforts to discover, 
228-29 

Moise, E. Warren, quoted, 270 

Monell, H. C., reports on lawlessness, 
200 

Monroe, John T., mayor of New Or- 
leans, and price schedule for bread, 
76; and surrender of New Orleans, 
104; protests Butler’s “Woman Or- 
der,” 108-109; suspended from of- 
fice and imprisoned, 109, 112 

Moore, Thomas Overton, and inaugu- 
ral address, 5-6; and special session 
of Legislature, 21-24; message to 
“secession” convention, 27-28; rec- 
ommends military preparations, 
47-48; and seizure of Federal prop- 
erty, 48-50; and aid to Miss., 51; 
appoints Military Board, 52; and 
Confed. appeal for troops, 55-56; 
‘and organization of militia, 62-63; 
recommends suspension by banks, 
69-70; forbids shipment of cotton, 
78, 82, 202; vetoes planters’ relief 
bill, 81; appeals for blankets, 92; 
fears attack on New Orleans, 97; 
recommends martial law, 101; asks 
retaliation for Mumford’s death, 
107; issues proclamation on 
“Woman Order,” 110-11; opposes 
trade with Federals, 123-25; ap- 
proves defense act, 142; property 
destroyed, 173; on state finances, 
186 ff.; mentioned, 215, 269, 270, 
285, 296, 300; relations with Con- 
federacy, 244 ff.; orders arrest of de- 
serters, 256; and disloyal men, 258; 
criticizes impressments, 261 

Morehead, E. F., 185 

Morris, Henry W., 133 

Mott, Robert, 185; candidate for Con- 
gress, 267-68 


Mouton, Alexander, delegate to 
Charleston, 8; presents resolution 
on slavery, 9; announces with- 
drawal, 10; pres. of La. convention 
of 1861, p. 28; pronounces La. inde- 
pendent, 32; in flag ceremony, 41; 
supported for Confed. Senate, 181 

Mouton, Alfred, leads Confed. forces 
in South La., 131-32; in first Red 
River campaign, 148, 153; in Teche 
country, 159; in second Red River 
campaign, 165 ff.; killed, 169; troops 
criticized, 174 

Mower, Joseph A., with Banks in 
second Red River campaign, 167 

Mumford, William B., execution of, 
106-108 

Murrah, Pendleton, 307 

Natchitoches Parish, committee of 
public safety, 140 

Negroes, free, statistics on, 36; and 
Federal labor system, 211-14 

New Orleans, population and growth, 
35; taxable property, 37; military 
preparations and demonstrations, 
58-61, 65-66; on defenses, 97-101; 
taken by Federals, 103-106; ruled 
by Butler, 112 ff.; blockade lifted, 
121; anomalous position described, 
125 

Newspapers, New Orleans, suspension 
of by Butler, 115-17 

Nobel, Sebron, killed at Mansfield, 
169 


Ochiltree, Judge, addresses mass meet- 
ing, 304-305 

Olivier, J. G., supported for Confed. 
Senate, 181] 

Olmsted, Frederick L., reports on free 
Negro population, 36 

Opelousas, free Negroes in vicinity of, 
36; state offices moved to, 123; taken 
by Federals, 148 
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Paine, Halbert E., 128 

Palmer, James S., lands with Federal 
force at Baton Rouge, 126 

Parton, James, explains Butler’s 
“Woman Order,” 109; quoted, 110, 
115 | 

Peabody, Charles A., appointed judge 
of U.S. court, 272 

Peace, negotiations between Pope and 
Kirby Smith, 305-306; proposed by 
conference of governors, 307; final 
negotiations and terms for, 309-11 

Pearce, Benjamin W., delegate to 
Charleston, 8; elected lieut. gov., 
185 

Pemberton, John C., and Port Hud- 
son campaign, 154-55 

Perkins, George H., and surrender of 
New Orleans, 104 

Perkins, John, Jr., 266; delegate to 

- Montgomery, 39; elected to Con- 
fed. Congress, 180 

Perolta, Hypolite, elected auditor, 185 

Pettus, John J., 51 

Pleasant Hill, battle of, 169 

Polignac, Camille, and second Red 
River campaign, 165 ff. 
Polk, Leonidas, 115, 249; supported 
for gov., 185 | 
Ponchatoula, occupied by Federals, 
147 

Pope, John, proposes peace terms, 305 

Port Hudson, strengthened, 129; be- 
sieged, 154-56; surrender of, 157 

Porter, David, and capture of New 
Orleans, 102-103; with operations 
on the Mississippi, 146; in first Red 
River campaign, 148-50; in second 
Red River campaign, 166-70; re- 
ports on corruption, 206 

“Posey, R. T., and Free State party 
campaign, 284-85 

Price, Sterling, 253; arid mass meeting, 
304; and peace conference, 310 


Prices, effects of blockade and war on 
in La., 74-77; 220-24 

Prohibition, state law, 236; Allen’s 
views on, 236-37 | 

Property, destruction and seizure of, 
37, 103, 104, 126-29, 133, 149-51, 
158-59, 171-76, 196 ff., 207-208, 254, 
262-63, 301 

Public lands, Federal lands declared 
appropriated by La., 44; Jan. 1861 
law on, 44 

Pugh, A. F., quoted, 213-14 


Queen of the West, Federal gunboat, 
146-47 


Railroads, expansion in La. planned, 
84-87 

Randolph, George W., 253; on seizure 
of state property, 254 

Ransdell, john H., quoted, 215 


. Rapides Parish, appropriations for 


military purposes, 60; military com- 
panies, 61 

Read, Charles W., commands the 
Webb, 298 ff. 

Relief, to soldiers, sailors, and their 
families, 87-93, 237-42; to Red 
River Valley, 239-40 

Republican party, 1 

Reynolds, Thomas C., 160; and mass 
meeting, 304; and conference of 

* governors, 307 

Richmond, Federal boat, encounters 
the Webb, 300 

Riddell, John Leonard, chosen gov. by 
Conservatives, 280 

Robertson, J. B., 185 

Robinson, Walter G., 250 

_ Roe, F. A., protests Federal pillaging, 
133-34 

Roman, A. B., writes Davis on de- 
fenses of New Orleans, 98; on Gen. 
Twiggs, 250; peace commissioner, 
265 
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Roselius, Christian, 13; opposes Con- 
federacy, 45 

Rost, Pierre A., on European mission, 
265 

Rozier, Joseph A., and proposed eat 
nance, 28; opposes Confederacy, 45 

Russell, William H., quoted in regard 
to cotton, 77-78 


Salt, revival of saltmaking in La., 84, 
225-28 

Sandidge, John M., supported for 
gov., 185 

Scott, W. T., 140 

Secession, moyement in La., 19 ff; 
ordinance adopted, 32; La. Legisla- 
ture on right of, 43; Lincoln’s views 
on, 271; condemned by Union con- 
vention, 291 

Seddon, James A., 257 

Semmes, Raphael, assists 

. Taylor, 148 

Semmes, T. J., 266; elected to Con- 
fed. Senate, 181 

Seward, William H., 21 

Shepley, George F., assists Butler in 
New Orleans, 113 ff; appointed 
military gov., 271; and La. Con- 
gressional election, 273~-74; and La. 
Conservatives, 280; and registration 
of loyal citizens, 283 

. Sherman, John, 2, 3 

Sherman, Thomas W., and the Webb, 
299 ‘ 

Sherman, William Tecumseh, supt. 
La. State Seminary of Learning, 
quoted, 2, 3; receives state muni- 
tions, 49; advises Banks, 164-65 

Shreveport, population in 1860, p. 
36; defenses strengthened, 160; 
made state capital, 181 

Shreveport News, as affected by war, 
221 ff. 

Shugg, Roger Wallace, quoted, 32 


Richard 


Sibley, Henry Hunter, reports on 
Opelousas region, 133 

Slaves, in La., statistics on, 36; in 
exodus of 1863, p. 150; distribution, 
209; affected by military operations, 
209 ff.; state impressment, 218; Al- 
len on military use, 219; laws on 
removal from state, 219-20 

Slavery, abolished by Union conven- 
tion, 290 

Slidell, John, 6, 7, 294; message to 3: 
secession convention, 30; property 
confiscated, 135; on diplomatic mis- 
sion, 265-66 

Smith, Andrew J., in second Red 
River campaign, 166 ff.; returns to 
Vicksburg, 176~-77 

Smith, Charles, elected to U.S. Senate, 
294; credentials studied, 295 

Smith, E. Kirby, 149, 165, 297; orders 
cotton burned, 207; and impress- 
ments, 263; and special Congres- 
sional election, 268-70; appeals to 
soldiers, 303-304; and mass meet- 
‘ing, 304; and peace negotiations, 
‘305-306; calls conference of gover- 
nors, 306-307; moves to Houston, 
309; quoted, 309; signs articles of 
surrender, 311 

Soulé, Pierre, 
Democrats, 13 

Southwood, Marion, quoted, 116, 120 

Sparrow, Edward, delegate to Mont- 
gomery, 39; elected to Confed. Sen- 
ate, 181 

Speculation, in Confed. currency, 72; 
in merchandise, 75-76 

Sprague, John T., 309; offers peace 
terms, 305 

Stafford, Leroy, candidate for gov., 
184-85 

Stanton, Edward M., 112 

State store, 193-95 

Steele, Frederick, 164, 268 

Stevens, Thaddeus, 313 


addresses Douglas 
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Strother, J. D., 140. 

Suffrage, requirements in election of 
secession convention, 23; in Union 
election of Feb. 1864, p. 287; in 
Union constitution of 1864, p. 290 

Sulphur Iron Works, stock purchased 
by La., 229 

Sumner, Charles, 313 


Talbot, Augustus G., delegate to 
Charleston, 8 

Taliaferro, James G., opposition to se- 
cession of La., 30-31 

Taliaferro, Robert W., elected to U.S. 
Congress, 295 

Tangipahoa, site of Camp Moore, 56 

Tarleton, John, delegate to Charles- 
ton, 8 

Taxes, moratorium on, 95, 186, 187; 
war tax, 96; law of Feb. 1865, p. 187 

Faylor, Richard, delegate to Charles- 
ton, 8; to Baltimore, 15; praises 

- Teche country, 130; assumes com- 
mand of District of West La., 130; 
quoted, 131, 133, 141, 176, 255-56; 
complains of Federal plundering, 
133; and first Red River campaign, 
148 ff.; in Teche country, 159; and 
second Red River campaign, 165 ff.; 
transferred, 177; opposes cotton 
trade, 207; and saltworks, 227; and 
deserters, 256; criticizes impress- 
ments, 261; and special Congres- 
sional election, 268-70 

Tensas Parish, appropriations for 
military purposes, 57 

Texada, Lewis, opposes cotton plant- 
ers’ relief bill, quoted, 81; takes 
Federal oath, 259 

Thirteenth Amendment, ratified by 
Union Legislature, 294 

Thomassy, M. J. R., 225 

Tracy, Edward L., 56 

Treasury notes, Confed., acceptance 
by La., 71; state, issuance author- 


ized, 96, 189; Allen’s views on, 
189 ff.; cancellation authorized, 192 

Tucker, A. L., candidate for Confed. 
Congress, 267-68 

Tunnard, William H., quoted, 217 

Twiggs, David E., Confed. com- 
mander at New Orleans, 61; and 
cotton shipments, 79; quoted, 98; 
property sequestered, 135; and al- 
leged disabilities, 250-51 


Van Alstyne, Lawrence, and burning 
of Alexandria, 175 

Vallandigham, Clement L., objects to 
seating Hahn and Flanders, 275 

Van Dorn, Earl, strengthens Port 
Hudson, 129 

Villere, Charles J.,.elected to Confed. 
Congress, 180 

Voorhees, Daniel W., objects to seat-: 
ing Hahn and Flanders, 275 


Wade, Benjamin F., 21 

Walker, John G., 207; in second Red 
River campaign, 165 ff.; troops criti- 
cized, 174 

Walker, Leroy P., and appeal for La. 
troops, 55; informed of dangers to 
New Orleans, 97, 98; relations with 
La. authorities, 244 ff. 

Walker, William, killed at Mansfield, 
169 

Weeks, J. C., 227 

Weitzel, Godfrey, leads Federal forces 
in South La., 131 ff.; directs sur- 
render of private arms in New Or- 
leans, 134; in first Red River cam- 
paign, 149; in South La., 157 

Welles, Gideon, 170, 171 

Wells, J. Madison, nominated for 
lieut. gov., 285; elected, 287; be- 
comes gov., 296, 312; issues procla- 
mation, 313 

Wells, T. M., elected to U.S. Congress, 
295 
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